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'JRAME, PRIMER. 



THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SECTION I. 


THE GENERAL HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


1. The arduous attempts made by the pon- cent. 
tiffs, in the preceding century, to advance the xvn * 
glory and majesty of the see of Rome, by ex- * ™*‘-*'i 
tending the limits of the Christian church, and„ . 

spreading the gospel through the distant nations, } rge <ie ' 
met with much opposition $ and as they were 
neither well conducted nor properly supported, founded .t 
their fruits were neither abundant nor permanent. Ronie< 
Hut in this century the same attempts were re¬ 
newed with vigour, crowned with success, and 
contributed not a little to give a new degree of 
stability to the tottering grandeur of the papacy. 

They were begun by Gregory XV. who, by 
the advice of his confessor Kami, founded at 
Rome, in the year 102% the famous Congregation 
for the Propagation of *113 Faith, and enriched it 
with ample revenues. This congregation, which 
consists of thirteen cardinals, two priests, one 
monk, and a secretary [«], is designed to propa- 

[Vt] Such is the number of members belonging to this Con¬ 
gregation as they stand in the original Bull of Gregory XV. 

See Bullarium Roman, tom. iii. p. 472. edit. Luxemburg.— 

C'erri mentions the same number, in his Etat Present dc 
,1 hglise H omuinc\ p, 239, But a different account i> given by 

VOL. v. u 
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C£NT. 

xvi j. 

SWT. I. 


gate and maintain the relfj^fyn of Rome in all 
parts and cornel’s of the world. Its riches and 
possessions were so prodigiously augmented hy 
the munificence of Urban VIII. and the liberality 
nf an incredible number of donors, that its funds 
are, at this day, adequate to the most expensive 
and magnificent undertakings. And, indeed, the 
enterprises of this Congregation are great and 
extensive. By it a vast number of missionaries 
arc sent to the remotest parts of the world; books 
! of various kinds published, to facilitate the study 
of foreign and barbarous languages; the sacred 
writings, and other pious productions, sent abroad 
to the most distant corners of the globe, and ex¬ 
hibited to each nation and country in their own 
language and characters; seminaries founded for 
the sustenance and education of a prodigious 
number of young men, set apart for the foreign 
missions; houses erected for the instruction and 
support of the pagan youths that are yearly sent 
from abroad to Rome, that they may return from 
thence into their respective countries, and become 
the instructors of their blinded brethren : not to 
mention the charitable establishments, that are 
designed for the relief and support of those who 
have suffered banishment, or been involved in 
other calamities, on account of their stedfast 
attachment to the religion of Rome, and their zeal 
for promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such arc 
the arduous and complicated schemes, with the 
execution of which th ^Congregation is charged; 
but these, though the principal, are not the only 
objects of its attention; its views, in a word, are 
vast, and its exploits almost incredible. Its 


Avraon, in his Tableau <le la Cour tie Rome, part III. rh. iii. 
p. 279. for be makes this congregation to consist of eighteen 
cardinals, one of the pope’s secretaries, one apostolical protliono- 
tary, one referendary, and one of the assessors, or secretaries of 
the inquisition. 
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members hold their assemblies in a splendid and cent. 
magnificent palaee, whose delightful situation xvn - 
adds a singular lustre to its beauty and gran- ^ r ' u , 
deur [b]. 

II. To this famous establishment another, less jbe coi- 
magnificent, indeed, but highly useful, was added, Ie « e > p™ 
in the year l(i 27 . By Pope Urban VIII. under d™&c.‘?n- 
the denomination of a College, or Seminary for b x 
the Propagation of the Faith. This seminary is viii? 
set apart for the instruction and education of those 
who are designed for the foreign missions: and 
theyare here brought up, with the greatest care, in 
the knowledgeof all the languages and sciences that 
are necessary to prepare them for propagating the 
Gospel among the distant nations. This excellent 
foundation was due to the zeal and munificence 
of John Baptist Villes, a Spanish nobleman, who 
resided at the court of Rome, and who began by 
presenting to the pontiff all his ample possessions, 
together with his house, which was a noble and 
beautiful structure, for this pious and generous 
purpose. His liberality excited a spirit of pious 
emulation, and is followed with zeal even to this 
day. The Seminary was at first committed by 
Urban to the care and direction of three canons 
of the patriarchal churches; but this appointment 
was afterwards changed, and ever since the year 
1041, it is governed by the Congregation founded 
by Gregory XV [c], 

[Z>] Tlie authors who ha. « given an account of this congre¬ 
gation are mentioned by Fabricius, 'n his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi 
F.xoriens, cap. xxxiii. p. 566. Add to these, Dorotheas Ascanius 
De Montibus Pietatis Ec desire Roman, p. 522. where there is a 
complete list of the books that have becu published by this con¬ 
gregation, from its first institution until the year 1667. 

C c ] Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques,, Religieux, et 
Militaires, tom. viii. cap. xii. p. 78. Uri*. Cerri, Etat Present 
de l’Eglise Romaine, p. 293. where, however, the first founder 
ol this college is called, by mistake, Yives. 
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cent. III. The same zealous spirit reached France, 
XVIL and produced there several pious foundations of a 
— like nature. In the year 1663, the Congregation 
of Priests of the Foreign Missions was instituted 
tionfamt 8 " by royal authority, while an association of bishops 
ofthfams and other ecclesiastics founded the Parisian Semi- 
nature Same nary for the Missions abroad, designed for the edu- 
Franee d “ cat * on those who were set apart for the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity among the pagan nations. 
From hence, apostolical vicars arc still sent to Si¬ 
am, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Persia, bishops to 
Babylon, and missionaries to other Asiatic nations; 
and all these spiritual envoys are supported by the 
ample reven ues and possessions of the Congregation 
and Seminary [cfj. These priests of the foreign 
missions [e], and the apostles they send into 
foreign countries, are almost perpetually involved 
in altercations and debates with the Jesuits and 
their missionaries. The former are shocked at the 
methods that are ordinarily employed by the latter 
in converting the Chinese and other Asiatics 
to the Christian religion. And the Jesuits, in 
their turn, absolutely refuse obedience to the 
orders of the apostolical vicars and bishops, who 
receive their commission from the Congregation 
abovementioned; though this commission be 
issued out with the consent of the pope, or of the 
College de Propaganda Fide residing at Rome. 
There was also another religious establishment 
formed in France, during this century, under the 
title of the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, 
whose founder was Autherius, bishop of Beth¬ 
lehem, and which, in the year 1044, received an 
order from Urban VIII. to have always a num- 

[«Z] Sec the Gallia Christiana Benedictinoram, tom. vii. p. 
1024.—Helyot, Histoire den Ordres MonastitjueH, tom. viii. 
chap. xii. p. 84. 

[e] These ecclesiastics are commonly called in France, Mes¬ 
sieurs des Missions Etranaores. 
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her of ecclesiastics ready to exercise their ministry cfisr. 
among the pagan nations, whenever they should 
be called upon by the pope, or the Congregation de 
Propaganda, for that purpose [/]. It would be 
endless to mention other associations of less note, 
that were formed in several countricsfor promoting 
the cause of Christianity among the darkened na¬ 
tions ; as also the care taken by the Jesuits, and 
other religious communities, to have a number of 
missionaries always ready for that purpose. 

iy. These congregations and colleges sent forth Miuiona- 
those legions of missionaries, who, in this cen- 
tury, covered in a manner the whole face of especially 
the globe, and converted to the profession of ,he 
Christianity at least, if not to its temper and spirit, 
multitudes of persons in the fiercest and most 
barbarous nations. The religious orders, that 
make the greatest figure in these missions, are the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
the Capuchins, who, though concerned in one 
common cause, agree nevertheless very ill among 
themselves, accusing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, end that with the most bitter re¬ 
proaches and invectives, of want of zeal in the 
service of Christ, nay, of corrupting the purity 
of the Christian doctrine to promote their ambi¬ 
tious purposes. But none are so universally ac¬ 
cused of sinister views and unworthy practices, in 
this respect, as the Jesuits, who are singularly 
odious in the eyes of all the other missionaries, 
arid are looked up^-.i as a very dangerous and 
pernicious set of apostles* by a considerable part 
of the Romish church. Nor, indeed, can they be 
viewed in any other light, if the general report 
be true, that, instead of instructing their pro¬ 
selytes in the genuine doctrines of Christianity, 
they teach them a corrupt system of religion and 


[/] lielyot, loc. eit. cap. xiii. j». 87. 100. 
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cent, morality that sits easy upon their consciences, and 

xvn - is reconcileable with the indulgence of their an- 
Jf j petites and passions;—that they not only tolerate, 

Y but even countenance, in these new converts, 
several profane opinions and superstitious rites 
and customs;—that, by commerce, carried on 
with the most rapacious avidity, and various other 
methods little consistent with probity and can¬ 
dour, they have already acquired an overgrown 
opulence, which they augment from day to day; 
—that they burn with the thirst of ambition, and 
are constantly gaping after worldly honours and 
prerogatives;—that they are perpetually employ¬ 
ing the arts of adulation, and the seductions of 
bribery, to insinuate themselves into the friend¬ 
ship and protection of men in power;—that they 
are deeply involved in civil affairs, in the cabals 
of courts, and the intrigues of politicians;—and 
finally, that they frequently excite intestine com¬ 
motions and civil wars, in those states and king¬ 
doms, where their views arc obstructed or disap¬ 
pointed, and refuse obedience to the Roman pon¬ 
tiff, and to the vicars and bishops that bear his 
commission. These accusations are indeed griev¬ 
ous, but they are perfectly well attested, being 
confirmed by the most striking circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, as well as by a prodigious number of un¬ 
exceptionable witnesses. Among these we may 
reckon many of the most illustrious and respecta¬ 
ble members of the church of Rome, whose testi¬ 
mony cannot be imputed to the suggestions of 
envy, on the one hand, nor considered as the effect 
of temerity or ignorance on the other; such are 
the cardinals, the members of the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, and even some of the popes 
themselves. These testimonies are supported and 
confirmed by glaring facts, even by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Jesuits in China, Abyssinia, Japan, 
|nd India, where they have dishonoured the cause 
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of Christianity, and hurt the interest of Home in cknt. 
the most sensible manner, by their corrupt prae- K 
tices (jr]. 

V. The Jesuits exhausted all the resources of Jpi>iiiu 
their peculiar artifice and dexterity to impose in looked 
silence upon their accusers, to confound their ad- u p° u - 
versaries, and to give a specious colour to then- 
own proceedings. But all their stratagems were 
ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of 
their odious frauds; and this information was, by 
no means, looked upon as groundless. Many 
circumstances concur to prove this, and among 
others the conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign missions are carried on and 
directed. For it is remarkable, that, during many 
years past, the Jesuits have been much less em¬ 
ployed by that Congregation, than in former 
times, and are also treated, on almost every oc¬ 
casion, with a degree of circumspection that ma¬ 
nifestly implies suspicion and diffidence. Other 
religious orders have evidently gained the ascen¬ 
dant they formerly held; and, in the nice and 
critical affairs of the church, and more especially 
in what relates to the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts, much more confidence is placed 
in the austere sobriety, poverty, industry, and pa¬ 
tience of the Capuchins and Cai-melites, ihan in 
the opulence, artifice, genius, and fortitude of 
the disciples of Loyola. On the other hand it 
is certain, that if the Jesuits are not much trusted, 
they are, however, nore or less feared; since 
neither the powerful Congregation, now men¬ 
tioned, nor even the Roman pontiffs themselves, 
venture to reform all the abuses, which they 
silently disapprove, or openly blame, in the con- 


Lffl The reader will find an ample relation of these farts, nup- 
poried by a cloud of witnesses, in the Preface to the Ilistoire de 
la Compaj'iiie de Jesus, published at Utrecht in the year (7-U. 
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duct of this insidious order. This connivance, 
however involuntary, is become a matter of neces¬ 
sity. The opulence of the Jesuits is so excessive, 
and their credit and influence are grown so exten¬ 
sive and formidable, in all those parts of the world 
that embrace the religion of Rome, that they 
carry their insolence so far as to menace often the 
pontiff on his throne, who cannot, without the 
utmost peril, oblige them to submit to his orders, 
where they are disposed to be refractory. Nay 
more, the decisions of the pope are frequently 
suggested by this powerful society, and it is only 
in such a case that the society ti*eats them until un¬ 
limited respect. When they come from any other 
quarter, they are received in a very different man¬ 
ner by the Jesuits, who trample upon some of 
them with impunity, and interpret others until 
their usual dexterity, in such a manner, as to 
answer the views and promote the interests of 
their ambitious order. Such, at least, are the 
accounts that are generally given of their pro¬ 
ceedings; accounts which, though contradicted 
by them, are nevertheless supported by striking 
and palpable evidence. 

VI. The rise of these dissensions between the 
Jesuits and the other Roman missionaries, is 
owing to the methods of conversion used by the 
former, which are entirely different from those 
that are employed by the latter. The crafty dis¬ 
ciples of Loyola judge it proper to attack the su¬ 
perstition of the Indian nations by artifice and 
stratagem, and to bring them only gradually, with 
the utmost caution and prudence, to the know¬ 
ledge' erf Christianity. In consequence of this 
principle, they interpret and explain the ancient 
doctrines of paganism, and also those that Confu¬ 
cius taught in China, in such a manner as to 
soften and diminish, at least in appearance, their 
opposition to the truths of thc.Gospel; and when- 
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ever they find, in any of the religious systems of cent. 
the Indians, tenets or precepts that bear even the XVH - 
faintest resemblance of certain doctrines or pre- 'f, 
cepts of Christianity, they employ all their aex- 
terity and zeal to render this resemblance more 
plausible and striking, and to persuade the In¬ 
dians, that there is a great conformity between 
their ancient theology, and the new religion they 
are exhorted to embrace. They go still further; 
for they indulge their proselytes in the observ¬ 
ance of all their national customs and rites, except 
such as are glaringly inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of the Christian worship. These rites 
are modified a little by the Jesuits, and are directed 
towards a different set of objects, so as to form a 
sort of coalition between paganism and Christi¬ 
anity. To secure themselves an ascendant over 
the untutored minds of these simple Indians, they 
study their natural inclinations and propensities, 
comply with them on all occasions, and carefully 
avoid whatever may shock them. And as in all 
countries the clergy, and men of eminent learning, 
are supposed to have a considerable influence on 
the multitude, so the Jesnits are particularly assi¬ 
duous in courting the friendship of the Indian 
priests, which they obtain by various methods, in 
the choice of which they are far from being , scru¬ 
pulous. But the protection of men in power is 
the great object they principally aim at, as the 
surest method of establishing their authority, and 
extending their inflner . e. And hence they study 
all the arts that can render them agreeable or use¬ 
ful to great men $ hence their application to the 
mathematics, physic, poetry, to the theory of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and the Other 
elegant arts; and hence their perseverance in 
studying men and manners, the interests of 
princes, and the affairs of the world, in order to 
prepare them for giving counsel in critical situa- 
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cent, tions, and suggesting expedients in perplexing and 
xvn - complicated cases. It would be endless to enu- 
t '‘j merate all the circumstances that have been corn- 
plained of in the proceedings of the Jesuits. 
These that have been now mentioned have ruined 
their credit in the esteem of the other mission¬ 
aries, who consider their artful and insidious deal¬ 
ings as every way unsuitable to the character and 
dignity of the ambassadors of Christ, whom it be¬ 
comes to plead the cause of God with an honest 
simplicity, and an ingenuous openness and can¬ 
dour, without any mixture of dissimulation or 
. fraud. And, accordingly, we find the other re¬ 
ligious orders, that are employed in the foreign 
missions, proceeding in a very different method 
in the exercise of their ministry. They attack 
openly the superstitions of the Indians, in all their 
connexions aud in all their consequences, and are 
studious to remove whatever may seem adapted 
to nourish them. They show little regard to the 
ancient rites and customs in use among the 
blinded nations, and little respect for the authority 
of those by whom they were established. They 
treat with a certain indifference aud contempt the 
pagan priests, grandees, and princes; and preach, 
without disguise, the peculiar doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, while they attack, without hesitation or 
fear, the superstitions of those nations they are 
called to convert. 

Christianity VIT. These missionaries of the court of Rome 
fnTnX tcd s P rea d ^ ie fame of the Christian religion through 
,n " the greatest part of Asia during this century. To 
begin with India; it is observable, that the mini¬ 
sterial labours of the Jesuits, Thcatins, and Au- 
gustinians contributed to introduce some rays of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with much darkness 
and superstition, into those parts of that va*1 
region that had been possessed by the Portuguese 
before their expulsion from thence by the Dutch. 
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But of all the missions that were established in 
these distant parts of the globe, none has been 
more constantly and universally applauded than 
that of Madura, and none is said to have produced 
more abundant and permanent fruit. It was un¬ 
dertaken and executed by Robert de Nobili [A], 
an Italian Jesuit, who took a very singular method 
of rendering his ministry successful. Considering, 
on the one hand, that the Indians beheld with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion all the Europeans, 
and, on the other, that they held in the highest 
veneration the order of Brachmans as descended 
from the gods; and that, impatient of other 
rulers, they paid an implicit and unlimited obedi¬ 
ence to them alone, he assumed the appearance 
and title of a Brachman, that had come from a far 
country, and, by besmearing his countenance and 
imitating that most austere and painful method of 
living that the Sanianes or Penitents observe, he 
at length persuaded the credulous people, that 
he was, in reality, a member of that venerable 
order [<]. By this stratagem, he gained over to 


[/t] Others call this famous missionary Robert de Nobilibus. 
[' ] Urban Cerri, Etat Present de l'Eglise Romaine, p. 173. 
tlF Nobili, who was looked upon by the Jesuits as the 
chief Apostle of the Indians after Francois Xavier, took 
incredible pains to acquire a knowledge of the religion, 
customs, and language of Madura, sufficient for the purposes 
of his ministry. But this was not all: for, to stop the mouths 
of his opposers, n.sd particularly of those who treated his 
character of Brachman as an impostor, he produced an old 
dirty parchment, in which he h«,d forged, in the ancient 
Indian characters, a deed, showing that the Brachmans of 
Rome were of much older date titan those of India, and that 
the Jesuits of Home descended, in a direct line, from the God 
Brama. Nay, father Jouvenci, a learned Jesuit, tells us in 
the History of his Order something yet more remarkable; 
even that Robert do Nobili, when the authenticity of his 
smoky parchment, was called in question by some Indian 
unbelievers, declared upon oath, before the assembly of the 
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cent. Christianity twelve eminent Braehinans, whose 
xvn * example and influence engaged a prodigious uuin- 
l'_ c ‘ n 'i ber of the people to hear the instructions, arid to 
receive the doctrine of this famous missionary. 
On the death of Robert, this singular mission was 
for some time at a stand, and seemed even to be 
neglected [A]. But It was afterwards renewed, by 
the zeal and industry of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
and is still carried on by several missionaries of 
that Order, from France and Portugal, who have 
inured themselves to the terrible austerities that 
were practised by Robert, and that are thus be¬ 
come, as it were, the appendages of that mission. 
These fictitious Braehinans, who boldly deny their 
being Europeans or Franks J7], and only give 
themselves out for inhabitants of the northern 
regions, are said to have converted a prodigious 
number of Indians to Christianity, and, if com¬ 
mon report may be trusted to, the congregations 
they have already founded in those countries grow 
larger and more numerous from year to year. 
Nor, indeed, do these accounts appear, in the 
main, unworthy of credit [w]; though we must 
not be too ready to receive, as authentic and well 


Brachmans of Madura, that he (Nobili) derived really and truly 
his origin from the God Brama. Is it not astonishing that this 
reverend father should acknowledge, is it not monstrous that he 
should applaud, as a piece of pious ingenuity, this detestable 
instance of peijury and fraud ? See Jouvenoi, Histoire dcs Je- 
airites.—Norbert, Memoires Historiques sur les Missions des 
Malab. tom. ii. p. 145. 

fA] Urban Cerri, Etat Present dc l'Eglise Itomaine, p. 173. 
[f] The Indians distinguish all the Europeans by the general de¬ 
nomination of Franks, or (as they pronounce the word) Franghis. 

[m] The Jesuits seem to want words to express the glory 
that has accrued to their order from the remarkable success 
and the abundant fruits of this famous mission, as also the 
dreadful sufferings and hardships their missionaries have" sus¬ 
tained in the course of their ministry. See the Lettres 
Curie uses et Ediiianlcs ecrites des Missions Etrangeres, tom- 
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attested, the relations that have been given of the cent. 
intolerable hardships and sufferings that have been *• 



1. p. 9. 32. 46. 50. 55. where father Martin observes (p. 9), 
that this mission surpasses all others; that each missionary bap¬ 
tizes, at least, a thousand converts every year (p. 11); that, 
nevertheless, baptism is not indiscriminately administered, or 
granted with facility and precipitation to every one that demands 
it (p. 12); that those who present themselves to be baptized are 
accurately examined until they exhibit sufficient proofs of their 
sincerity, and are carefully instructed during the space of four 
months in order to their reception; that, after their reception, 
they live like angels rather than like men; and that the smallest 
appearance of mortal &ins is scarcely, if ever, to be found among 
them. If any one is curious enough to inquire into the causes 
that produce such an uncommon degree of sanctity among these 
new converts, the Jesuits allege the two following: the first is 
modestly drawn from die holy lives and examples of the mission¬ 
aries, who (p. 15.) pass their days iu the greatest austerity, and 
in acts of mortification that are terrible to nature, (see tom. xii. 
p. 206. tom. xv. p. 211.) who are not allowed, for instance, the 
use of bread, wine, fish, or flesh, but are obliged to be satisfied 
witli water and vegetables, dressed in die most insipid and dis¬ 
gusting manner, and whose clothing, with the other circumstances 
of life, are answerable to their miserable diet. The second cause 
of this unusual appearance, alleged by the Jesuits, is the situation 
of these new Christians, by which they are cut off from all com¬ 
munication and interc >'irse with the Europeans, who are said to 
have corrupted, by their licentious manners, almost all the other 
Indian proselytes to Christianity. Add to all this, other consi¬ 
derations, which are scattered up and down in the Letters above 
cited, tom. i. p. 16, 17. tom. ii. p. 1. tom. iii. p. 217. tom. v. p. 

2. torn. vi. p. 119. tom. ix. p. 126.—Madura is a separate king¬ 
dom, situated in the midst of the Indian Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges*. There is an accurate map of the territory compre¬ 
hended in the mission of Madura, published by the Jesuits in 
the xvth tome of tho Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes, p. 60. 
The French Jesuits set on foot, in the kingdom of Carnate 
and in the adjacent provinces, a mission like that of Madura 
(Lettres Cur. tom. v. p. 3. 240.) and, towards the conclusion 
of this century, other missionaries of the same order formed 
an enterprize of the same nature in the dominions of the 

' Tliis is a mistake. Madura is in the Indian Peninsula within the 
Ganges, and not beyond it. its principal produce is rice, which is one of 
the principal instruments made use of by the rich Jesuits in the conversion 
of the poor Indians. 
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ci'.nt. sustained by these Jesuit-Brachmans in the cause 
sfct Many imagine, and not without good 

foundation, that their austerities are, generally 
! speaking, more dreadful in appearance than in 
reality ; and that, while they outwardly affect an 
extraordinary degree of self-denial, they indulge 
themselves privately in a free and even luxurious 
use of the creatures, have their tables delicately 
served, and their cellars exquisitely furnished, in 
order to refresh themselves after their labours, 
kili^on) VIE The knowledge of Christianity was first 
Siam™* conveyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and 
Tonqum, Cochin China, by a mission of Jesuits, under the 
c '"" direction of Alexander of Rhodes, a native of 
Avignon [w], whose instructions were received 
with uncommon docility by a prodigious number 
of the inhabitants of these countries. An account 


king of Marava, (tom. ii. p. 1. tom. x. p. 79.) The Jesuits 
themselves, however, acknowledge (tom. vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.) 
that this latter establishment succeeded much better than that 
of Carnate. The reason of this may perhaps he, that the French 
Jesuits, who founded the mission of Carnate, could not endure, 
with such constancy and patience, the austere and mortified man¬ 
ner of living which au institution of this nature required, nor 
imitate the rigid self-denial of the Brachmans, so well as the 
missionaries of Spain and Portugal.—Be that as it may, all these 
missions, that formerly made such a noise in the world, were 
suspended and abandoned, in consequence of a papal mandate 
issued out in the year 1744, by Benedict XIV. who declared his 
disapprobation of the mean and perfidious methods of converting 
the Indians that were practised by the Jesuits, and pronounced 
it unlawful to make use of frauds or insidious artifices in extend¬ 
ing the limits of the Christian church. See Norbert, Memoires 
Ilistoriques pour les Missions Orientales, tom. i. & iv. Mamma- 
ehius has given an account of this matter, and also published the 
mandate of Benedict, in bis Orig. et Antiq. Christian, tom. ii. p. 
245. See also Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits, &c. translated 
from the Lettres Edifiantes, &c. vol. i. p. 4. 9. 2d edit. 

[»3 See the Writings of Alexander de Rhodes, who was 
undoubtedly a man of sense and spirit, and more especially 
■ his Travels, which were published in 4to, at Paris, in the years 
1666 and 1682. 
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of the success of this spiritual expedition being cent. 
brought to Alexander VII. in the year 1658, 
determined that pontiff to commit this new church 
to the inspection and government of a certain 
number of bishops, and chose for this purpose 
some French priests out of the Congregation of 
Foreign Missions to carry his orders to the rising 
community, and to rule over it as his representa¬ 
tives and vicegerents. But the Jesuits, who can 
bear no superiors, and scarcely an equal, treated 
these pious men with the greatest indignity, 
loaded them with injuries and reproaches, and 
would not permit them to share their labours, nor 
to partake of their glory [o~\. Hence arose, in the 
court of Rome, a long and tedious contest, which 
served to show, in the plainest manner, that the 
Jesuits were ready enough to make use of the 


[o] There were several Pamphlets an^ Memorials published 
at Paris, in the year 1666, 1674, and 1681, in which these 
French missionaries, whom the Jesuits refused to admit as fellow- 
labourers in the conversion of the Indians, relate, in an eloquent 
nnd affecting strain, the injuries they had received from that 
jealous and ambitious order. The mpst ample and accurate nar¬ 
ration of that kind was published at Paris, in the year 1688, by 
Francis Pallu, whom the pope had created bishop of Heliopolis. 
The same matter is largely treated in the Gallia Christiana of 
the learned Benedictines, tom. vii. p. 1027, and a concise account 
of it is also given by Urban Cerri, in his Etat Present de l’Eglise 
Roinnine, p. 199. This latter author, though a secretary of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, yet inveighs with a just se¬ 
verity and a generous warmth against the perfidy, cruelty, and 
ambition of the Jesuits; and laments it as a most unhappy thing, 
that the Congregation, non -uentioned, has not power enough to 
set limits to the rapacity and tyrinny of that arrogant society. 
He further observes, towards the end of his narrative, which is 
addressed to the pope, that he was not at liberty to reveal all 
the abominations which the Jesuits had committed, during the 
course of this contest, but, by the order of his holiness, was 
obliged to pass them over in silence. His words are, Votra 
saintete a ordonnee qu’elles demeurassent sous le secret.—See 
also on this subject, Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 
tom. viii. chap. xii. p. 84. 
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cent, authority of the pope, when it was necessary to 
x vn. promote their interests, or to extend their influence 
ant * dominion; but that they did not hesitate, on 
the other hand, to treat the same authority with 
indifference and contempt in ail cases, where it 
appeared in opposition to their private views and 
personal interests. After this, Lewis XIV. sent 
a solemn embassy [j>3, in the year 1G84, to the 


Ip] The French bishops of Heliopolis, Berytus, nml 
Metellopolis, that had been sent into India about the year 166ft, 
had prepared the way for this embassy, and by an account of 
the favourable dispositions of the monarch then reigning at Siam, 
had encouraged the French king to make a new attempt for the 
establishment of Christianity in these distant regions. A fixed 
residence had been formed at Siam for the French missionaries, 
together with a seminary for instructing the youth in the lan¬ 
guages of the circumjacent nations, who had all settlements, 
or camps, as they are called, at the capital. A church was 
also erected there, by the king's permission, in the year 1667, 
and that prince proposed several questions to the missionaries, 
which seemed to discover a propensity to inform himself con¬ 
cerning their religion. The bishop of Heliopolis, who had gone 
back to Europe on the affairs of the mission, returned to Siam 
in the year 1673, with letters from Lewis XIV. and Pope 
Clement IX. accompanied with rich presents, to thank his 
Siamese majesty for the favours bestowed on the French bishops. 
In a private audience to which he was admitted, he explained, 
in answer to a question proposed to him by the king of Siam, 
the motive that had engaged the French bishops to cross so 
many seas, and the French king to send his subjects to countries 
so far from home, observing, that a strong desire in his prince 
to extend the kingdom of the truo God was the sole reason of 
their voyage. Upon this, we are told, that the king of Siam 
offered a port in any part of his dominions, where a city might 
be built to the honour of Lewis the Great, and where, if he 
thought fit, he might send a viceroy to reside; and declared 
afterwards, in a public assembly of the grandees of his court, that 
he would leave all his subjects at liberty to embrace the Romish 
faith.—All this raised the hopes of the missionaries to a very 
high pitch; but the expectations they derived from thence of 
converting the king himself were entirely groundless, as may be 
seen from a very remarkable declaration of that monarch in the 
following note. See the Relation des Missions et des Voyages 
dee Eveques Francois, passim. 
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king of Siam, whose prime minister, at that time, 
was a Greek Christian, named Constantine 
Faulkon, a man of an artful, ambitious, and en¬ 
terprising spirit. The design of this embassy was 
to engage the pagan prince to embrace Christi¬ 
anity, and to permit the propagation of the 
gospel in his dominions. The ambassadors were 
attended by a great retinue of priests and Jesuits, 
some of whom were well acquainted with those 
branches of science that were agreeable to the 
taste of the king of Siam. It was only, however, 
among a small part of the people, that the labours 
of these missionaries were crowned with any de¬ 
gree of success; for the monarch himself, and the 
great men of his kingdom, remained unmoved by 
their exhortations, and deaf to their instruc¬ 
tions \_q\. The king, indeed, though he chose 


g§|“ \_q~] When Monsieur De Chaumant, who was charged 
with this famous embassy, arrived at Siam, he presented a long 
memorial to the monarch of that country, intimating how so¬ 
licitous the king of France was to have his Siamese majesty of 
the same religion with himself. Chaw Naraya (for so was the 
latter named,) who sc- "is to have always deceived the French 
by encouraging words, which administered hopes that he never 
intended to accomplish, answered this memorial in a very acute 
and artful manner. After asking who had made the king of 
France believe that he entertained anv such sentiments, he de¬ 
sired his minister Faulkon to tell the French ambassador, “ That 
he left it to his most Christian majesty to judge, whether the 
change of a religion that had been followed in his dominions 
without interruption, for 2229 years, could be a matter of small 
importance to him, rr a demand -vith which it was easy to com¬ 
ply ;—that, besides, he was much surprised to find the king of 
France concern himself so zealously and so warmly in a matter 
which related to God and not to him; and, in which, though it 
related to God, the Deity did not seem to meddle at all, but left 
it entirely to human discretion.” The king asked, at the same 
time, “ Whether the true God, that created heaven and earth, 
and had bestowed on mankind such different natures and 
inclinations, could not, when he gave to men the same 
bodies and souls, have also, if he had pleased, inspired them 
VOL. V. C 
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cent, to persevere in the religion of his ancestors, yet 
xvtI - discovered a spirit of condescension and toleration 
towards the conductors of this mission: and his 
favourite Constantine had secretly invited the 
• French to Siam to support him in his authority, 
which was beheld with an envious eye by several 
of the grandees. So that as long as this prince 
and his minister lived, the French still retained 
some hopes of accomplishing their purpose, and 
of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But these hopes entirely vanished in the year 
1688 , when, in a popular sedition, excited and 
fomented by some prince of the blood, both king 
and minister were put to death [r]; and then the 
missionaries returned home. 

Id Cbim. IX. China, the most extensive and opulent of 
all the Asiatic kingdoms, could not but appear 


with the same religious sentiments, and have made all nations 
live and die in the same laws." He added, “ That, since order 
among men, and unity in religion, depend absolutely on Divine 
Providence, who could as easily introduce them into the world 
as that diversity of sects that prevails in it, it is natural to con¬ 
clude from thence, that the true God takes as much pleasure to 
be honoured by different inodes of religion and worship, as to be 
glorified by a prodigious number of different creatures, who praise 
him every one in his own way.” He moreover asked, “ Whether 
that beauty and variety, which we admire in the order of nature, 
be less admirable in the order of supernatural things, or less be¬ 
coming in the wisdom of God ?—However that be (continued 
the king of Siam) since we know that God is the absolute master 
of the world, and that we are persuaded nothing comes to pass 
contrary to his will, I resign my person and dominions into the 
arms of his providence, and beseech his eternal wisdom to dispose 
thereof according to his good will and pleasure." See Tacliard, 
Prem. Voyage de Siam, p. 218; as also the Journal of the Abbu 
Choisi, who was employed in that embassy. 

[r] An account of this embassy, and of the transactions of 
both ambassadors and missionaries, is given by Tacliard, Cbau- 
inont, and La Loubert. Hie relations, however, of the author 
last mentioned, who was a man of learning and candour, deserve 
undoubtedly the preference. 
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to the missionaries and their constituents an ob¬ 
ject worthy of their pious zeal and ghostly ambi¬ 
tion. And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je¬ 
suits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins* 
set out, about the commencement of this century, 
with a view to enlighten that immense region 
with the knowledge of the gospel. All these, 
however they differ in other matters, agree in 
proclaiming the astonishing success of their mini¬ 
sterial labours. It is nevertheless certain, that 
the principal honour of these religious exploits 
belongs to the Jesuits, who, with a peculiar de¬ 
gree of dexterity and address, removed the ob¬ 
stacles that were the most adapted to retard the 
progress of Christianity, among a people whose 
natural acuteness and pride were accompanied 
with a superstitious attachment to the religion and 
manners of their ancestors. These artful mission¬ 
aries studied the temper, character, taste, incli¬ 
nations, and prejudices of the Chinese with in¬ 
credible attention; and perceiving that their na¬ 
tural sagacity was attended with an ardent desire 
of improvement in knowledge, and that they 
took the highest pleasure in the study of the arts 
and sciences, and more especially in the mathe¬ 
matics, they lost no occasion of sending for such 
members of their order as, besides their know¬ 
ledge of mankind, and prudence in transacting 
business, were also masters of the different 
branches of learning and philosophy. Some of 
these learned Jesuits acquired, in a very short 
space of time, such a high degree of credit and 
influence by their sagacity and eloquence, the 
insinuating sweetness and facility of their man¬ 
ners, and their surprising dexterity and skill in all 
kinds of transactions and affairs, that they came 
at length to the knowledge of the emperor, were 
loaded by him with the most honourable marks 
of distinction, and were employed in the most 
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cf.nt. secret and important deliberations and affairs of the 
XVI1 - cabinet. Under the auspicious protection of such 
P owei 'f u ^ patrons, the other missionaries, though 
of a lower rank and of inferior talents, were deli¬ 


vered from all apprehension of danger in the ex¬ 
ercise of their ministry, and thus encouraged to 
exert themselves with spirit, vigour, and perse¬ 
verance, in the propagation of the gospel, in all 
the provinces of that mighty empire. 

The pro- X. This promising aspect of things was cloud- 
chrLu e d f° r some time, when Xun-chi, the first Chi- 
•nity in nese emperor of the Mogol race, died, and left a 
Chine. 90n un( j er age as hjg only heir. The grandees 
of the empire, to whose tuition and care this 
young prince was committed, had long enter¬ 
tained an aversion to Christianity, and only sought 
for a convenient occasion of venting their rage 
against it. This occasion was now offered and 
greedily embraced. The guardians of the young 
prince abused his power to execute their vindic¬ 
tive purposes, and, after using their utmost efforts 
to extirpate Christianity wherever it was professed, 
they persecuted its patrons, more especially the 
Jesuits, with great bitterness, deprived them 
of all the honours and advantages they had en¬ 
joyed, and treated them with the utmost barbarity 
and injustice. John Adam Schaal, their chief, 
whose advanced age and extensive knowledge, to¬ 
gether with the honourable place he held at 
court, seemed to demand some marks of exemp¬ 
tion from the calamities that pursued his brethren, 
was thrown into prison, and condemned to death, 
while the other missionaries were sent into exile. 


These dismal scenes of persecution were exhibited 
in the year Ui6i <; but, about five years after this 
gloomy pei’iod, when Kang-hi assumed the reins 
of government, a new face of things appeared. 
The Christian cause, and the labours of its mini¬ 
sters, not only resumed their former credit and 
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vigour, but in process of time, gained ground, cent. 
and received such distinguished marks of protec- 
tion from the throne, that the Jesuits usually date ''' 
from this period the commencement of the golden 
age of Christianity in China. The new em¬ 
peror, whose noble and generous spirit [s] was 
equal to the uncommon extent of his genius, and 
to his ardent curiosity in the investigation of 
truth, began his reign by recalling the Jesuits to 
his court, and restoring them to the credit and 
influence which they had formerly enjoyed. But 
his generosity and munificence did not stop here; 
for he sent to Europe for a still greater number of 
the members of that order, such of them parti¬ 
cularly as were eminent for their skill in the arts 
and sciences. Some of these he placed in the 
highest' offices of the state, and employed in civil 
negotiations and transactions of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Others he chose for his private friends 
and counsellors, who were to assist him with their 
advice in various matters, and to direct his philo¬ 
sophical and mathematical studies. These private 
friends and counsellors were principally chosen 
from among the French Jesuits. Thus the order 
was raised, in a little time, to the very sum¬ 
mit of favour, and clothed with a degree of autho¬ 
rity and lustre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In such a state of things, it is but 
natural to conclude, that the Christian reli¬ 
gion would not want powerful patrons, nor its 
preachers be left destitute and unsupported. And 


[,v] See Joach. Bouveti Icon Regia Monarchic Sinarum, tran¬ 
slated into Latin by the famous Leibnitz, and published in the 
year 1699, in the second part of his Novissima Sinica. See also 
Du Halde's Description de la Chine, and the Lettres Edifiantes, 
&c. in which the Jesuits give an account of the success of their 
missions. In these productions, the virtues and talents of this 
emperor, which seem indeed to be universally acknowledged, are 
described aud celebrated with peculiar encomiuhw. 
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cent, accordingly a multitude of spiritual labourers from 
xvir - all parts of Europe repaired to China, allured by 
— tbe prospect of a rich, abundant, and glorious 
harvest. And, indeed, the success of their mi¬ 
nistry seemed to answer fully the extent of their 
expectations; since it is well known that, with 
very little pains, and still less opposition, they 
made a prodigious number of converts to the 
profession of the Gospel. The triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity seemed to be complete, when, in the year 
11 » 92 , the emperor, from an excessive attachment 
to the Jesuits, issued out that remarkable edict, 
by which he declared, that the Christian religion 
was in no wise detrimental to the safety or inte¬ 
rests of the monarchy, as its enemies pretended, 
and by which also he granted to all his subjects an 
entire freedom of conscience, and a full permis¬ 
sion to embrace the Gospel. This triumph was 
still further confirmed, when the same prince, in 
the year 1700 , ordered a magnificent church to be 
built for the Jesuits within the precincts of the 
imperial palace [7], 

TbejMuit* XI. This surprising success of the Christian 
fraudulent cause was undoubtedly owing to the dexterity 
practices, and perseverance of. the Jesuits, as even the 
greatest enemies of that artful order are obliged 
to acknowledge. But it is quite another question, 

[7] There is a concise, but interesting account of these revolu¬ 
tions, given by Du Halde, in his Description de la Chine, tom. 
iii. p. 178, and by the Jesuit Fontaney, in the Lettres F.tlifiantes 
et Curieuses, tom. viii. p. 176.—They are related in a more dif¬ 
fuse and ample manner by other writers.—See Suarez, De Liber¬ 
ate Religionem Christianam apud Sinas propagandi Narratio, 
published in the year 1698, by Leibnitz, in the first part of his 
Novissima Sinica. The other authors who have treated this 
branch of history are mentioned by Fabricius, in his Lux Evangelii 
toti Orbt exoriens, cap. xxxix. p. 663. See also an Ecclesiastical 
History of China, which I published in Germs a in the year 1748. 
Ijjr This History was translated into English and published in 
the year 1750, with this title; Authentic Memoirs of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in China. 
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whether this success was obtained by methods 
agreeable to the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and consistent with the dignity and genius of the 
Christian religion? This latter point has been 
long debated, with great animosity and vehe¬ 
mence, on both sides; and the contention is not 
yet ended. The adversaries of the Jesuits, whose 
opposition is as keen as their numbers are formi¬ 
dable, and more especially the Jansenists and 
Dominicans, assert boldly, that the success above 
mentioned was obtained by the most odious frauds, 
nay, even in many cases, by the most detestable 
crimes. They charge the Jesuits with having 
given a false exposition and a spurious account 
of the ancient religion of the Chinese, and with 
having endeavoured to persuade the emperor and 
the Chinese nobility, that the primitive theology 
of their nation, and the doctrine of their great 
instructor and philosopher Confucius, differed 
almost in nothing from the doctrine of the Gospel. 
They are further charged with'having invented 
a variety of historical fictions, in order to per¬ 
suade the Chines" (who are vehemently attached 
to whatever carries the air of a remote anti¬ 
quity), that Jesus Christ had been known and 
worshipped in their nation many ages ago; and 
these fictions are supposed to have prejudiced 
the emperor in favour of Christianity, and to 
have engaged certain grandees of the kingdom, 
not only to grant their protection and favour to 
the Jesuits, but even oecome members of their 
society. Nor do the accusations brought against 
the disciples of Loyola end here; for they are 
said to have entirely lost sight of all the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent on the mi¬ 
nisters of Christ, and the heralds of a spiritual 
kingdom, by not only accepting of worldly ho¬ 
nours and places of civil authority and power, 
but even aspiring after them with all the ardour 
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of an insatiable ambition, by boasting, with an 
arrogant vanity, of the protection and munificence 
of the emperor, by deserting the simplicity of a 
frugal and humble appearance, and indulging 
themselves in all circumstances of external pomp 
and splendor, such as costly garments, numerous 
retinues, luxurious tables, and magnificent houses. 
To all which it is added, that they employed 
much more zeal and industry in the advance¬ 
ment of human science, especially the mathema¬ 
tics, than in promoting Christian knowledge and 
virtue; and that they even went so far as (.<> 
meddle in military matters, and to concern them¬ 
selves, both personally and by their counsels, in 
the bloody scenes of war. While these heavy 
crimes are laid to the charge of those Jesuits, 
who, by their, capacity and talents, had been 
raised to a high degree of credit in the empire, 
the more obscure members of that same order, 
who were appointed more immediately to instruct 
the Chinese in the trulhs of the (mspel, are far 
from being considered as blameless. They are 
accused of spending in the practice of usury, and 
in various kinds of traffic, the precious moments 
which ought to have been consecrated to the func¬ 
tions of their ministry, and of using low and dis¬ 
honourable methods of advancing their fortunes, 
and insinuating themselves into the favour of the 
multitude. The Jesuits acknowledge, that a 

E art of these accusations are founded upon facts; 

ut they give a specious colour to those facts, and 
use all their artifice and eloquence to justify what 
they cannot deny. Other articles of these coin- 
plaints they treat as groundless, and as the fict ions 
of calumny, that are invented with no other de¬ 
sign than to cast a reproach upon their order. 
An impartial .inquirer into these matters will 
perhaps find, that if, in several points, the Jesuits 
defend themselves in a very weak and unsatis- 
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factory manner, there are others, in which their cent. 
misconduct seems to have been exaggerated by XVIL 
envy and prejudice in the complaints of their ad- 
versaries. 

XII. The grand accusation that is brought An account 
against the Jesuits in China, is this ; That they"f p * l ,’Xrge 
make an impious mixture of light and darkness, i>rou K bt 
of Chinese superstition and Christian truth, in 1,18 
order to triumph with the greater speed and faci¬ 
lity over the prejudices of that people against the 
doctrine of the Gospel; and that they allow their 
converts to retain the profane customs and the 
absurd rites of their pagan ancestors. Ricci, 
who was the founder of the Christian church in 
that famous monarchy, declared it as his opinion, 
that the greatest part of those rites, which the 
Chinese are obliged by the laws of their country 
to perform, might he innocently observed by the 
new con ve ts. To render this opinion loss shock¬ 
ing, he supported and explained it upon the fol¬ 
lowing principle ; that these rites were of a civil 
and not of a sacred nature; that they were in¬ 
vented from view- of policy, and not for any 
purposes of religion ; and that none but the very 
dregs of the populace in China considered them 
in any other light [■«]. This pinion was not only 
rejected by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were associated with the Jesuits in this important 
mission, but also by some even of the most learned 
Jesuits both in China and Japan, and particu¬ 
larly by Nicholas Lorn*' mi, who published a me¬ 
morial, containing the reasons [«] upon which 

[a] See Mammaehii Orig. et Antiq. Christ, tom. ii. p. 373. 

See Chr. Kortholti Prsetatio ad Volumcn II. Epistolar. 
Lcibnitiar. sect. vi. p. 18. who has likewise subjoined to this 
work the pieces composed against the Jesuits by Lombard and 
Anthony de S. Maria, with the remarks of Leibnitz. There is 
also inserted in this collection (p. 413.) an ample dissertation on 
the Chinese philosophy, drawn up by Leibnitz, who pleads therein 
the cause of the Jesuits. 
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cent, his dissent was founded. This contest, which 

XVIL was long carried on in a private manner, was 

s ect.^n jj roU gj, tj by t jj e Dominicans, before the tribunal 
T of the pontiff in the year 1645, and from that 
period continued to produce great divisions, com¬ 
motions, and caballing in the church of Rome. 
Innocent X. in the year now mentioned, pro¬ 
nounced in favour of the Dominicans, and highly 
condemned the indulgence which the Jesuits had 
shown to the Chinese superstitions. But, about 
eleven years after, this sentence, though not for¬ 
mally reversed, was nevertheless virtually annull- 
.ed by Alexander VII. at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, who persuaded that pontiff to allow the 
Chinese converts the liberty of performing several 
of the rites to which they had been accustomed, 
and for which they discovered a peculiar fond¬ 
ness. This, however, did not hinder the Do¬ 
minicans from renewing their complaints in the 
year 1661; and again, in 1674, under the 
pontificate of Innocent XI; though the power 
and credit of the Jesuits seemed to triumph 
over all their remonstrances. This fatal dis¬ 
pute, which had been suspended for several years 
in China, broke out there again, in the year 
1684, with greatenyiolence than ever; and then 
the victory seemea to incline to »the side of the 
Dominicans in consequence of a decision pro¬ 
nounced in the year 1693, by Charles Maigrot, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the dele¬ 
gate or vicar of the Roman pontiff, in the pro¬ 
vince of Fokien, and who was afterwards conse¬ 
crated titular bishop of Conon. This ecclesiastic, 
by a public edict, declared the opinions and prac¬ 
tices of the Jesuits, in relation to the affairs of the 
Chinese mission, absolutely inconsistent with the 
purity and simplicity of the Christian religion.— 
But the pope, to whose supreme cognizance and 
decision Maigrot had submitted this important 
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edict, refused to come to a determination on 
either side, before the matter in debate had been 
carefully examined, and the reasons of the 
contending parties weighed with the utmost 
attention; and therefore, in the year 1699, he 
appointed a congregation of chosen doctors to 
examine and decide this tedious controversy. 
This resolution of the Roman pontiff was no 
sooner made public, than all the enemies of the 
Jesuits, in all quarters of the church of Rome, 
and more especially those who wished ill to the 
order in France, came forth with their complaints, 
their accusations, and invectives; and loaued the 
transactions and'Yeputation of the whole society 
with the most bitter reproaches [to]. The Jesuits, 
on the other hand, were neither silent nor iiiac- 
ti ve. They attacked their adversaries with vigour, 
and defended themselves with dexterity and 
spirit [,e].—B ut the conclusion of this critical and 
momentous contest belongs to the history of the 
following century. 


[to] See the Lettres de Messieurs des Missions 
Etrangeres au Pape, sur les Idolatries et les Superstitions 
Chinoises.—Revocation de l’Approbation donnee en 1787, per 
M. Brisacier, Superieur des Missions Etrangeres, au Livre 
de la Defense de nouveaux Chretiens et des Missionaries de 
la Chine,—Deux Lettres d’un Docteur de l’Ordre de St. Do¬ 
minique au It. P. Dez, Provincial des Jesuits, sur les Cere¬ 
monies de la Chine. These tracts are all printed together 
in one volume 12mo, without sny date, or name of the place 
where published, though th_ treatises themselves are all dated 
1700. N. 

O] Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. iii. p. 142. 
—See the enumeration of other writers on the same subject, 
given by Fabricius, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, 

■ cap. xxxix. p. 665.—See also Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. p. 318.—But the most ingenious patron of the Jesuits, 
on this occasiou, was Father Daniel, himself a member of 
that famous order: See his Histoire Apologetique de la 
Conduite des Jesuits de la Chine, in the third volume of hi* 
Opuscules, p. 1. 
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ok nt. XIII. If, in considering this controversy, which 
xvu - employed the ablest pens of the Romish church, 
we confine our attention to tho merits of the 
cause, (passing over what personally concerns the 
of the dis- Jesuits, with some other questions of a minute 
[■«’«» the and incidental kind,) it will appear, that the 
Chinese whole dispute turns essentially upon two great 
«ri« rodu P 0 * nts J the one relating to the Chinese notion of 
oiX to two the Supreme Being; and the other to the nature 
gnatpointi. 0 f those honours, which that people offered to 
certain persons deceased. 

rim point. As to the first of these points, it is to be ob¬ 
served, that the Chinese call the supreme object 
of their religious worship Tien and Shang-ti, 
which, in their language, signify the Heavens: 
and that the Jesuits employ the same terms when 
they speak of the true God, who is adored by the 
Christians. From hence it is inferred, that they 
make no sort of distinction between the Supreme 
God of the Chinese, and the infinitely perfect 
Deity of the Christians: or (to express the same 
thing in other words) that they imagine the 
Chinese entertain the same notions concerning 
their Tien, or Heaven, that the Christians do 
concerning the God they adore. The question 
then relative to this first point is properly as 
follows: “ Do the Chinese understand by the 
denominations above-mentioned, the visible and 
material Heavens? or are these terms, on the 
contrary, employed by them to represent the 
Lord of these Heavens, i. e. an eternal and all 
perfect Being, who presides over universal na¬ 
ture, and, from Heaven, the immediate residence 
of his glory, governs all things with unerring 
wisdom ?” or, to express this question in fewer 
words, “ Do the Chinese mean, by their Tien, 
such a Deity as the Christians adore?” This 
question the Jesuits answer in the affirmative. 
They maintain, that the ancient Chinese philoso- 
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pliers, who had an accurate knowledge of the cent. 
great principles of natural rel igion, represented the x v 1 r ' 
Supreme Being almost under the very same cha- 
racters that are attributed to him by Christians; 
and hence they not only allow their Chinese dis¬ 
ciples to employ the terms already mentioned in 
their prayers to the Deity, and in their religious 
discourse, but even use these terms themselves, 
when they pronounce the name of God in their 
public instructions, or in private conversation. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits maintain the nega¬ 
tive of this question, regal’d the ancient philosophy 
of the Chinese as an impure source of blasphemy 
and impiety, and*affirm, that it confounded the 
Divine Nature with that of the universe. They 
assert further, that the famous Confucius, whose 
name aud writings are held in such veneration 
by the people of China, was totally ignorant of 
divine truth, destitute of religious principle, and 
traced the origin of all things that exist from an 
internal and inevitable necessity. This contest, 
concerning the first point that divided the Chinese 
missionaries, produced a multitude of learned dis¬ 
sertations on the manners, laws, and opinions of 
the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave rise to 
;several curious discoveries. But all these were 
insufficient to serve the chief purpose they were 
designed to accomplish, since they were far from 
giving a satisfactory and clear decision of the 
matter in debate. It still remained a question, 
which were most to be K eiieved,—-the Jesuits or 
their adversaries ? and the impartial inquirer, after 
long examination, thought it prudent to trust 
entirely to neither; since if it appeared on the 
one hand, that the Tien, or supreme God of the 
Chinese, was much inferior, in perfection and 
excellence, to the God of the Christians, it was 
equally evident, on the other, that this Chinese 
Deity was looked upon by his worshippers as 
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entirely distinct from the material iEther and the 
visible Heavens. 

> XIV. As to the other point in dispute, it must 
be previously observed, that the ancient laws of 
China oblige the natives of that vast region to 
perform, annually, at a stated time, in honour of 
their ancestors, certain rites, which seem to be of 
a religious nature. It is to be observed further, 
that it is a custom among the learned to pay 
likewise, at stated times, to the memory of 
Confucius, whom the Chinese consider as the 
oracle of all wisdom and knowledge, certain 
marks of veneration that have undoubtedly a 
religious aspect, and that are, moreover, per¬ 
formed in a kind of temples erected to that great 
and illustrious philosopher. Hence then ariseth 
a second question, which is thus proposed: “ Are 
those honours that the Chinese, in general, pay 
to the memory of their ancestors, and which 
the learned, in particular, offer at the shrine of 
Confucius, of a civil or sacred nature ? Are 
they to be considered as religious offerings, 
or are they no more than political institutions 
designed to promote some public good ?” The 
Jesuits affirm, that the ancient Chinese lawgivers 
established these rites with no other view than 


to keep the people in order, and to maintain the 
tranquillity of the state; and that the Chinese 
did not pay any religious worship, either to the 
memory of Confucius, or to the departed souls 
of their ancestors, but only declared, by the 
performance of certain rites, their gratitude and 
respect to both, and their solemn resolution to 
imitate their virtues, and follow their illustrious 
examples. From hence these missionaries con¬ 
clude, that the Chinese converts to Christianity 
might be permitted to perform these ceremonies 
according to the ancient custom of their country, 
provided they understood their true nature, and 
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kept always in remembrance the political views 
with which they were instituted, and the civil 
purposes they were designed to serve. By this 
specious account of things, the conduct of the 
Jesuits is, in some measure, justified. But let this 
representation be true or false, it will still remain 
evident, that, in order to render the Christian 
cause triumphant in China, some such concessions 
and accommodations as those of the Jesuits seem 
almost absolutely necessary; and they who desire 
the end must submit to the use of the means [?/]. 
The necessity of these concessions arises from this 
remarkable circumstance, that by a solemn law, 
of ancient date, it is positively declared, that no 
man shall be esteemed a good citizen, or be look¬ 
ed upon as qualified to hold any public office in 
the state, who neglects the observance of the rites 
and ceremonies now under consideration. On 
the other hand, the Dominicans and the other 
adversaries of the Jesuits maintain, that the rites 
in question form an important branch of the 
Chinese religion; that tip honours paid by the 
Chinese to Confucius, and to the souls of their 
ancestors, are not of a civil, but of a religious na¬ 
ture [z ]; and consequently, that all who perform 


_[yj True: if tbe means be not either criminal in them¬ 
selves, pernicious in their consequences, or of such a nature as to 
defeat, in a great measure, the benefits and advantages proposed 
by the end. And it is a very nice aid momentous question, 
whether the concessions pier-’ d for in behalf of the Chinese 
converts, by the Jesuits, are nqt to he ranked among the means 
here characterised. See the following note. 

[*] The public honours paid to Confucius twice a 
year, used to be performed before his statue, erected in the 
great hall or temple that is dedicated to his memory. At 
present they are performed before a kind of Tablets, placed 
in the most conspicuous part of the edifice, with the following 
inscription: The Throne of the Soul of the most Holy and 
the roost Excellent Chief-teacher Confucius. The literati, 
or learned, celebrate this fiunous festival'in the following 
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cent, these rites are chargeable with insulting the ma- 
xv r n * Jesty of God, to whom alone all divine worship is 
due, and cannot be looked upon as true Christians. 


SECT. 


manner:—Hie chief mandarin of the place exercises the office of 
priest, and the others discharge the functions of deacons, sub¬ 
deacons, and so on. A certain sacrifice, called Ci, which consists 
of wine, blood, fruits, Ac. is offered, after, tbo worshippers have 
prepared themselves for this ceremony by fasting and other acts 
of abstinence and mortification. They kneel before the inscrip¬ 
tion, prostrate the body nine times before it, until the head 
touches the ground, repeat a great variety of prayers; after 
which the priest, taking in one hand a cup full of wine, and in 
the other a like cup filled with blood, makes a solemn libation to 
the deceased, and dismisses the assembly with a blessing. The 
rites performed by families, in honour of their deceased parents, 
are pretty much of the same nature. 

Now, in order to know, with certainty, whether this festival 
and these rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to 
inquire, whether they be the same with those ceremonies that 
are performed by the Chinese, in the worship they pay to certain 
celestial and terrestrial spirits, or genii, which worship is un¬ 
doubtedly of a religious kind. Hie learned Leibnitz* undertook 
to affirm, that the services now mentioned were not of the same 
kind, and, consequently, that t|^ Jesuits were accused unjustly. 
But. that great man does not appear.to have examined this matter 
with his usual sagacity and attention: for it is evident, from a 
multitude of relations every way worthy of credit, and particu¬ 
larly from the observations made on the Chinese missions by that 
learned mid candid Franciscan, Antonio de S. Mariaf, not only 
that Confucius was worshipped among the idols, and the celestial 
and terrestrial spirits of the Chinese, but that the oblations and 
ceremonies observed in honour of him were perfectly the same 
with those that were performed as acts of worship to these idols 
and spirits. Those that desire a more ample account of this 
matter may consult the following authors: Budiei Annai. Histor. 
Philos, p. 287. where he treats De Superstitioso Dcmortuorum 
apud Sinenses Cultu.—Wolfii Not. ad Casaubon. p. 342.—Nic. 
Charmos, Annot. ad Maigrotti Historian! Cultus Sinensis.—But 
more especially Araaud, Morale Pratique des Jesuites, tom. iii. 
vi. vii. and a collection of historical relations, published at Cologn, 
in 8vo, in the year 1700, under the following title: Ilistoria 
Cultus Sinensium, seu varia Scripts de Cultibus Sinarum inter 
Vicarios Apostolicos, at P. P. S. I. controversis. 

* See Pr*f. Noviuim. Sinicorum. f See vol. ii. Epp. Leibnitz. 
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This account of matters is so specious and pro- cent. 
bable, and the consequences deducible from it 
• are so natural and just, that the more equitable ' j 
and impartial among the Jesuits have acknow¬ 
ledged the difficulties that attend the cause they 
maintain; and taking, at length, refuge in the 
plea of necessity, allege, that certain evils and in¬ 
conveniences may be lawfully submitted to when 
they are requisite in order to the attainment of 
extensive, important, and salutary purposes. 

XV. The ministerial labours of the Romish The <t»te 
missionaries, and more especially of the Jesuits, 
were crowned in Japan with surprising success, Japan, 
towards the commencement of this century, and 
made an incredible number of converts to the 
Christian religion [a]. Bat this prosperous and 


ggj” [a] Two peculiar circumstance* contributed to facili¬ 
tate the progress of the Romish religion in Japan. The first 
was the uncharitable severity and cruelty of the Japanese priests 
or bonzas towards the sick and indigent, compared with the 
humanity, zeal, and beneficence of the missionaries. These bon¬ 
zas represented the poor and infirm not as objects of pity, hut 
as wretches loaded with the displeasure of the gods,' and aban¬ 
doned to present and future misery by the judgments of heaven; 
and inspired the rich with a contempt and abhorrence of them. 
The Christian religion, therefore, which declares that poverty 
and afflictions are often surer marks of die divine favour than 
grandeur and prosperity, and diet the transitory evils which 
die righteous endure here shall he crowned with everlasting 
glory and felicity hereafter, was every way proper to comfort 
this unhappy class of persons, and could net but meet with a 
most favourable recepticn -i.ong them. Add to this, that the 
missionaries were constantly emp’iyed in providing them with 
food, physic, and habitations. A second circumstance that was 
advantageous to Christianity (that is, to such a form of Chris¬ 
tianity as the Popish missionaries preached in Japan), was a Cer¬ 
tain resemblance or analogy between it and some practices and 
sentiments that prevailed among the Japanese. These Indians 
look for present and future felicity only through the merit* of 
Xaca Amida, and other of their Deities, who, after 4 long course 
of severe mortifications, freely undertaken, had voluntarily, 
also, put an end to their lives. They sainted many melan- 
VOL. V. D 
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cent, flourishing state of the church was somewhat in- 

xvn * terrupted by the prejudices that the priests and 
i grandees of the kingdom had conceived against 
the new religion, prejudices which proved fatal, 
in many places, both to those who embraced it, 
and to those who taught it. The cause of Chris¬ 
tianity did not, however, suffer only from the 
virulence and malignity of its enemies; it was 
wounded in the house of its friends, and received, 
no doubt, some detriment from the intestine 
quarrels and contentions of those to whom the 
care of the rising church was committed. For 
the same scenes of fraternal discord, that had 
given such offence in the other Indian provinces, 
were renewed in Japan, where the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and Augustinians were at perpetual 
variance with the Jesuits. This variance pro¬ 
duced, on both sides, the heaviest accusations, 
and the most bitter reproaches. The Jesuits 
were charged by the missionaries of the three 
Orders now mentioned, with insatiable avarice, 
with showing an excessive indulgence, both to 
the vices and superstitions of the Japanese, with 
crafty and low practices unworthy of the mini¬ 
sters of Christ, with an ambitious thirst after 


choly persons who bad been guilty of suicide, celebrated their 
memories, and implored their intercession and good offices. 
They used processions, statues, candles, .and perfumes in their 
worship ; as also prayers for the dead, and auricular confession; 
and had monasteries founded for certain devout persons of both 
sexes, who lived in celibacy, solitude, and abstinence: so that 
the Japanese religion was no bad preparation for Popery. Be¬ 
sides these two circumstances, another may be mentioned, which 
we take from the letters of the Jesuits themselves, who inform us, 
that the maritime princes of Japan were so fond of this new com¬ 
merce with the Portuguese, that they strove who should oblige 
them most, and encouraged the missionaries, less perhaps from 
a principle of seal, than from views of interest. See Varenius, 
Descript.'Japon. lib. iii. cap. vi. a. Modem Univ. History, vol. 
Lx. p. 84. edit. 8vo. 
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authority and domi nion, and other misdemeanours cent. 
of a like nature. These accusations were not 
only exhibited at the court of Rome, but were * y 
spread abroad in every part of Christendom. The 
disciples of Loyola were by no means silent under 
these reproaches; but in their turn charged 
their accusers with imprudence, ignorance of the 
world, obstinacy, asperity of manners, and a dis¬ 
gusting rusticity in their way of living; adding, 
that these circumstances rendered their ministry 
rather detrimental than advantageous to the cause 
of Christianity, among a people remarkable for 
their penetration, generosity, and magnificence. 

Such then were the contests that arose among the 
missionaries in Japan; and nothing but the amaz¬ 
ing progress that Christianity had already made, 
and the immense multitude of those that had 
embraced it, could have prevented these contests 
from being fatal to its interests. As the case 
stood neither the cause of the Gospel, nor its nu¬ 
merous professors, received any essential damage 
from these divisions; and, if no other circum¬ 
stance had intervened to stop its" progress, an 
expedient might have probably been found out, 
either to heal these divisions, or at least to 
appease them so far as to prevent their noxious and 
fatal consequences [&]. 

XVI. But a new and dreadful scene of opposi- it* aownw 
tion arose, in the year 1615, to blast the hopes of™f ; " tir ‘ 
those who wished well to the cause of Christianity P 
in Japan. For, in that year, the emperor issued 
out, against the professors and ministers of that 
divine religion, a persecuting edict, which was 
executed with a degree of barbarity unparalleled 
in the annals of the Christian history. This 


[53 See the writers on this subject enumerated by Fabricius, 
in his Lux Evangel ii toti Orbi exoriens, p. 678. as also Charle¬ 
voix, Histoire de Japon, tom. ii. livr. xi. p. 57. 
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cent, cruel persecution raged, during the space of many 
xvu - years, with unrelenting fury, and only ended with 
— the total extinction of Christianity throughout 
that mighty empire. That religion which had 
been suffered to make such a rapid and triumph¬ 
ant progress in Japan, was at length considered 
as detrimental to the interests of the monarchy, 
inconsistent with the good of the people, deroga¬ 
tory from the majesty of their high priest, whom 
they re vered as a person descended from the gods, 
and, on these accounts, was judged unworthy not 
only of protection, but even of toleration. This 
judgment was followed with the fatal order, by 
wMch all foreigners, that were Christians, and 
more especially the Spanish and Portuguese, were 
commanded to depart the kingdom; and the 
natives, who had emoraced the Gospel, to renounce 
the name and doctrine of Christ, on pain of 
death presented to them in the most dreadful 
forms. This tremendous order was the signal 
for the perpetration of such horrors as the most 
sanguine and atrocious imagination will scarcely 
be able to cotoeeive* Innumerable multitudes of 
the Japanese Christians of each sex, and of all 
ages, ranks, and stations; expired with magna¬ 
nimous constancy amidst the most dreadful tor¬ 
ments, rather than apostatize from the faith 
they had embraced. And here it may not be 
amiss to observe, that both the Jesuits and their 
adversaries in the missions expiated, in some 
measure, if I may so express myself, by the ago¬ 
nies they endured, and the fortitude with which 
they suffered, the faults they had committed in 
the exercise of their ministry. Fur it is well 
known, that the greatest part of them died mag¬ 
nanimously for the cause of Christ by the hands 
of the executioner, and that some of them even 
expired with triumphant feelings of satisfaction 
and joy. 
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Historians are not entirely agreed with respect cent. 
to the real causes of this merciless persecution. 

The Jesuits consider it as owing, in part, to the ** **'-?'* 
imprudence of the Dominicans and Franciscans j 
while these latter impute it, in a great measure, 
to the covetous, arrogant, and factious spirit of 
the Jesuits [c]. Both parties accuse the English 
and Dutch of having excited in the emperor of 
Japan a strong prejudice against the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and the Roman pontiff, to the end 
that they alone might engross the commerce of 
that vast monarchy, and be unrivalled in their 
credit among that powerful people. The En¬ 
glish and Dutch allege, on the other hand, that 
they never attempted to undermine, by any false 
accusations, the credit of the Roman Catholics, in 
that kingdom, but only detected the perfidious 
plots the Spaniards had laid against it. Almost 
all the historians, who have given accounts of this 
country, Unanimously inform us, that certain 
letters, intercepted by the Dutch, and other cir¬ 
cumstances of a very striking and alarming kind, 
had persuaded the emperor, that the Jesuits, as 
also the other missionaries, had formed seditious 

W There is a concise tad sensible account of this tedious 
dispute in the sixth discourse that is subjoined to the English 
edition of Kaeropfer’s History of Japan, sect. iv. p. 64—75. 

But it will be also proper to see what is said on the other side, by 
an author, who, in his long and circumstantial narration, has not 
omitted any incident, however minute, that tends, in the least, 
to disculpate the Jesuits, or to procure them indulgence; that 
author is Charlevoix; see his Histoire Generals do Japon, tom. 
ii. livr. xii. p. 136. Hie other historians that may be consulted 
with utility, on this subject, are enumerated by Fabricius, in his 
Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, cap. x. p. 678. Add to these 
the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Mens. Februar. p. 723. where there 
is not only a history of the commencement and progress of Chris¬ 
tianity in Japan, but also an account of the lives and martyrdom 
of those who first suffered for the cause of the gospel- in that 
kingdom; See' likewise Mampiachii Origines et Antiquitat. 

Christian, tom. ii. p. 376. 
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designs against his government, and aimed at no¬ 
thing less than exciting their numerous disciples 
to rebellion, with a view to reduce the kingdom 
of Japan under the dominion of Spain [«?]. A 
discovery of this nature could not but make the 
most dreadful impressions upon a prince naturally 
suspicious and cruel, such as the emperor then 
reigning was; and indeed so it happened; for 
the moment he received this information, he con¬ 
cluded with equal precipitation and violence that 
he could not sit secure on his throne, while the 
smallest spark of Christianity remained unextin¬ 
guished in his dominions, or any of its professors 
breathed under his government. It is from this 
remarkable period, that we must date the severe 
edict by which all Europeans are forbidden to ap¬ 
proach the Japanese dominions, and in conse¬ 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and sword 
are employed to destroy whatever carries the re¬ 
motest aspect or shadow of the Christian doctrine. 
The only exception to this universal law is made 
in favour of a handful of Dutch merchants, who 
are allowed to import annually a certain quantity 
of European commodities, and have a factory, or 
rather a kind of prison, allowed them, in one of 
the extremities of the kingdom, where they are 
strictly watched, and rigorously confined from all 
communication with the natives, but what is essen¬ 
tially necessary to the commerce they are permit¬ 
ted to carry on. 

XVII. The example of the Homan Catholic 
states could not but excite a spirit of pious emula¬ 
tion in Protestant countries, and induce them to 
propagate a still purer form of Christianity among 

O" [«0 He discoveries made by the Dutch were against the 
Portuguese, with whom they were then at war; so that instead 
rtf Spun, our author should have said Portugal. See Kaempfer 
Joe. cit. as also the Universal Modern History, vol. ix. p. 145. 
note [V] edit. 8vo. 
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those unhappy nations that lay groveling in the 
darkness of paganism and idolatry. Accordingly 
the Lutherans were, on several occasions, soli¬ 
cited by persons of eminent merit and rank in 
their communion, to embark in this pious and 
generous undertaking. Justinian Ernest, baron 
of Wells, distinguished himself by the zealous ap¬ 
pearance he made in this good cause, having 
formed the plan of a society that was to be in¬ 
trusted with the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, and that was to bear the name of 
Jesus, the divine founder of the religion they 
were to promote [<?]. But several circumstances 
concurred to prevent the execution of this pious 
design, among vphich we may reckon, principally 
the peculiar situation of the Lutheran princes, of 
whom very few have either territories, forts, or 
settlements beyond the limits of Europe. 

This was by no "means the case with the princes 
and states that professed the Reformed religion. 
The English and Dutch, more especially, whose 
ships covered the ocean, and sailed to the most 
distant corners of luo globe, and who, moreover, 
in this century, had sent colonies to Asia, Africa, 
and America, had abundant opportunities of 
spreading abroad the knowledge of Christianity 
among the unenlightened nations. Nor were these 
opportunities entirely neglected or misimproved, 
notwithstanding the reports that have generally 
prevailed, of their being much more zealous in 
engrossing the riches of the Indians than in bring¬ 
ing about their conversion \ though it may, per¬ 
haps, be granted, that neither of these nations 
exerted themselves, to the extent of their power, 
in this salutary undertaking. In the year 164*7, 

[e] Seo Molleri Cimbria Literate) tom. iii. p. 75.. aa also a 
German work of the learned Arnold, entitled Kirchen und Ketaer 
Hietorie, part II. book xvii. c. xv. aect. 23. p. 1066. part III. 
cap. xr. aect. 18. p. 150. 
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the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts 
was committed, by an act of the English parlia¬ 
ment, to the care and inspection of a society com¬ 
posed of persons of eminent rank and merit. 
The civil wars that ensued suspended the execu¬ 
tion of the plans that were laid for carrying on 
this salutary work. In the year 1661, under the 
reign of Charles II. the work was resumed, and 
the society re-established. In the year 1701, this 
respectable society received singular marks of pro¬ 
tection and favour from King William III. who 
enriched it with new donations and privileges [/]. 
Since that period, even to the present time, it 
has been distinguished by ample marks of the 
munificence of the kings of England, and of 
the liberality of persons of all ranks and orders, 
and has been, and continues to be, eminently 
useful in facilitating the means of instruction to 
the nations that lie in pagan darkness, and more 
especially to the Americans. Nor are the laud¬ 
able efforts of tbe United Provinces, in the ad¬ 
vancement and propagation of Christian know¬ 
ledge, to be passed over in silence; since they 
also are said to have converted to the Gospel a 
prodigious number , of Indians, in the islands of 
Ceylon and Formosa, the coasts of Malabar, and 
other Asiatic settlements,, which they either had 
acquired by their own industry, or obtained by 
conquest from the Portuguese [g]. Some histo¬ 
rians, perhaps, may have exaggerated in tbeir re¬ 
lations, the number of proselytes made by tbe 
Dutch; it is nevertheless most certain, that as 
soon as that nation had got a sufficient footing 
in the East Indies, they laid with wisdom, and 


C/1 See Humphrey’s Account of the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel in Foreign Parts. 

0,1 See Epist. de Sweeten ErangeHi apud Indot Orimtalet 
ad. Johan. Leusdeaium scriptas at Ultreject. 1698, in 8*o. 
edits*. 
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executed at a great expense, various schemes for cent. 
instructing the natives of those distant regions in ^T 11 ; 
the doctrines of the Gospel [A]. v 

XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain still 
in the darkness of paganism, as they have been can mis- 
hitherto inaccessible to the most adventurous of* 100 * 
the Europeans. But in the maritime provinces 
of that great peninsula, and more especially in 
those where the Portuguese have their settlements, 
there are several districts in which the religion of 
Rome has prevailed over the savage superstitions 
of that barbarous region. It is nevertheless ac¬ 
knowledged, by the more ingenuous historian?, 
even among the Roman Catholics, who have given . 
accounts of the African colonies, that, of the 
proselytes made there to the Gospel, a very small 
number deserve the denomination of Christians; 
since the greatest part of them retain the abomi¬ 
nable superstitions of their ancestors, and the very 
best among them dishonour their profession by 
various practices of a most vicious and corrupt 
nature. Any progress that Christianity made in 
these parts must be chiefly attributed to the 
zealous labours of the Capuchin missionaries, who, 
in this century, suffered the most dreadful hard¬ 
ships and discouragements in their attempts to 
bring the fierce and savage Africans under the 
Christian yoke. These attempts succeeded so far, 
as to gain over to the profession of the Gospel the 
kings of Benin end Awerri [*], and also to engage 
the cruel and intrepid Anna Zingha, queen of 
Metamba, and all hear subjects, to embrace in the 

f A 3 See Braun’s Veritable Religion des Hollandois, p. 71. 

267, tec. This Treatise, which waa published at Amsterdam, 
in the year 1675, was designed as an answer to a milignartt 
libel of one Stoup, entitled, La Religion des HoHandets, in 
which that writer proposed to persuade the world that tha 
Dutch had almost no religion at alt 

CO Called by some Ouveme. 
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cent, year 1652, the Christian faith [A]. The African 
xvir - missions were allotted to this austere order by 
sfxt. ^ ^ court of Rome, and by the'Society de Propa- 
^ ganda Fide for wise reasons; since none were so 
proper to undertake an enterprise attended with 
such dreadful hardships, difficulties, and perils, as 
a set of men whose monastic institute had rendered 
familiar to them the severest acts of mortifica¬ 
tion, abstinence, and penance, and thus prepared 
them for die bitterest scenes of trial and adver¬ 
sity. The Capuchins also seem to have been alone 
honoured with this sacred, but arduous commis¬ 
sion ; nor does it appear that the other orders 
beheld, with the smallest sentiment of envy, their 
dear-bought glory. 

The Amen- XIX* The extensive continent of America 
jy 1 * swarms with colonies from Spain, Portugal, and 
France [/], all which profess the Christian religion 


ay [j&3 For a more ample account of this queen and her 
conversion, Dr. Mosheim refers die reader (in his note [r]) to 
Urban Cerri’s Etat Present de l’Eglise Romaine, p. 222. and to 
the third and fourth volumes of lather Labat’s Relation Histori- 
que de I’Afrique Occidentals, in the former of which he tells us, 
there is a French translation of Ant. Gavazzi’s account of Africa. 
All these citations are inaccurate. Cerri makes no mention of 
Zingha, nor of Metamba, nor are they mentioned by Labat, in 
any of the five volumes of his Historical Relation, here quoted; 
nor is Gavazzi’s account translated in that work.—In general, it 
may be observed, that the missions in Africa were greatly 
neglected by the Portuguese, and that the few missionaries sent 
thither were men absolutely void of learning, and destitute 
almost of every qualification that.was necessary to the car- 
rying on such an important undertaking. See Labet's Pre¬ 
face to bis Relation Historique de l’Afrique Occidentals; 
as also the Modern Universal History, vol. xiv. p. 10, II. 
edit. 8vo. 

(7] See the authors mentioned by Fabricius, in hi» Lux 
Evangelii Orbem Terrarum collustrans, cap. xlviii. xlix. p. 
769.—-There is a cursory account of the state of the Romish 
religion in that part of America, which is possessed by the 
European Roman Catholics, in Urban Cerri’s Etat Present 
de l’Eglise Romaine, p. 215. 
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as it has been disfigured by the church of Rome, 
But it is abundantly known, that these colonists, 
more especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
are the most worthless and profligate set of men 
that bear the Christian name; apd this fact is con- 
firmed by the testimonies of several Roman Ca¬ 
tholic writers of great merit andauthority, wbocan- 
not be suspected of partiality in this matter. Nay, 
the clergy themselves are not excepted in this ge¬ 
neral condemnation; but, as we learn from the 
same credible testimonies, surpass even the idola¬ 
trous natives in the ridiculous rites which they 
perform in the worship of God, as well as in the 
licentiousness of their manners, and the enormity 
of the crimes they commit without reluctance. 
Those of the ancient inhabitants of America, who 
either have submitted to the European yoke, or 
live near their colonies, have imbibed some faint 
knowledge of the Romish religion, from the Je¬ 
suits, Franciscans, and other ecclesiastics; but 
these feeble rays of instruction are totally clouded 
by the gloomy suggestions of their native super¬ 
stition, and the corrupt influence of their barba¬ 
rous customs and manners.* As to those Indians 
who live more remote from the European settle¬ 
ments, and wander about in the woods without 
any fixed habitation, they are absolutely incapable 
either of receiving or retaining any adequate no¬ 
tions of the Christian doctrine, unless they be pre¬ 
viously reclaimed from that vagrant manner of 
life, and civilized by an intercourse with persons, 
whose humane and insinuating manners are adapt¬ 
ed to attract their love, and excite their imita¬ 
tion. This the Jesuits, and other ecclesiastics 
of different orders, in the church of Rome, who 
have been sent in later times to convert these 
wandering Savages, have found by a constant and 
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cent, uniform experience [m]. Hence the former have 

s ^ r II j erected cities, and founded civil societies, ce- 
mented by government and laws, like the Euro- 
T pean states, in several Indian provinces both in 
South and North America; and it is on this ac¬ 
count that they discharge the double functions of 
magistrates and doctors among these their new 
subjects and disciples, whose morals and senti¬ 
ments, it is said, they endeavour to preservepure 
and uncorrupted, by permitting few or no Euro¬ 
peans to approach them [»]. These arduous and 
difficult attempts have furnished to the disciples 
of Loyola ample matter of boasting, and a lucky 
occasion of extolling the zeal,, the dexterity, and 
industry of their order. But it has appeared, 
from relations worthy of credit, that these exploits 
of the Jesuits, in the internal and more inacces¬ 
sible provinces of America, are not so much car¬ 
ried on with a view to the propagation of Christi¬ 
anity, as with an intention to gratify their own 
insatiable avarice and boundless ambition. And, 
accordingly, they are reported to send yearly to 
the members of their order, in Europe, immense 
quantities of gold, drawn from several American 
provinces where they have power and property, 
but chiefly frpm Paraguay, which belongs to them 
aI6ne [o]. 


£m] A great variety of facts are alleged as a proof of this, in 
the Letters in which the French Jesuits give their friends in 
Europe an account of die success and fruits of their mission, and 
which are regularly published at Paris. 

£3T M That this was by no means the only* nor even the 
principal reason of cutting off all eommomeatioa between the In¬ 
dians and Europeans, wilt appear evident from the contents of the 
following note. 

to] While father Labat was at Rome, father Tamburini, 
at that time general of the Jesuits, asked him several ques¬ 
tions relating to the progress of Christianity in America; to 
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XX. The cause of Christianity was promoted cent. 
with more wisdom, and consequently with better xvu - 

SECT* !■ 

which, with equal courage and candour, he gave immediately thia roU^nTia 
general answer: “ That the Gospel had made little or no real America, 
progress in that country; that be had never met with one adult 
person among the Americana who could be esteemed a true pro¬ 
selyte to Christianity; and that the missionaries could scarcely 
pretend to any other exploits (of a spiritual kind) than their haring 
baptized some children at the point of-death*.” He added, at 
the same time, “ that, in order to make the Americans Christians, 
it was previously necessary to make them men.” This bold 
Dominican, who had been himself a missionary in the American 
islands, had a great mind to give Tamburini some seasonable advice 
concerning the immense wealth and authority that the Jesuits bad 
acquired in these parts of the world; but the cunning old man 
eluded artfully this part of the conversation, and turned it upon 
another subject. Labat gave, upon another occasion, a still greater 
proof of his undaunted spirit and presence of mind; for when, in 
an audience granted him by Clement XI. that pontiff praised, in 
pompous terms, the industry and zeal of the Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries in promoting the salvation of the Americans, 
and reproached the French with inactivity and indifference in a 
matter of such high importance, our resolute Dominican told him 
plainly, “ That the Spaniards and Portuguese boasted of the 
success of their labours .without any sort of foundation; since it 
was well known, that, instead of converts, they had only made 
hypocrites, all their disciples among the Indians having been 
forced, by the dread of punishment mid the terrors of death, to 
embrace Christianity;” adding moreover, u That such as had re¬ 
ceived baptism continued as open and egregious idolaters as they 
had been before their profession of Christianityf.” To this ac¬ 
count we might add the relations of a whole cloud of witnesses, 
whose testimonies are every way worthy of credit, and who de¬ 
clare unanimously tha same thing. See, among others, a remark¬ 
able piece entitled, Me. -jire touchant I’Etahlissement consi¬ 
derable des Peres Jesuites dans les Indes d’Espagne, which ia 
subjoined to Frazier’s Relation du Voyage de la Mar do Sud, p. 

577. See also Voyage au* Indes Occideatales, par Franc. Coreo£ 
tom. ii. p. 67. 43. and Mammacbius, Orig. et Aat. Christ, tom.’ ' 
li. p. 337. Thera is a particular account of the Jeeuita of Para¬ 
guay, given by Don Ulloa, in his Voyage d’Amerique, tom. u p. 


* Sc* Labat, Voyage an Eipagna at an India, tom. vliL p. 7. 
t Id. ib. tom. viii. p. IS. 
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cent, success, in those parts of America where the 
sect ^ English formed settlements during this century ; 



540; but this account is partial in their favour. They are 
also zealously and artfully defended in an account of the mis¬ 
sion of Paraguay, published by Muratori, in die year 1743. 
10* When Dr. Mosheim wrote this note, the important dis¬ 
covery that placed the ambitious, despotic, and rebellious pro¬ 
ceedings of -uie Jesuits in Paraguay, in the plainest and most 
striking, light, had not been yet made. The book of Muratori, 
which was published at Venice' in the year 1743, and repub¬ 
lished in a French translation at Paris in 1754*, deceived, for 
sonie time, the over-credulous, nay, induced even the enemies 
of the Jesuits to suspect that their conduct at Paraguay was 
not so criminal as it had been represented. So that, notwith¬ 
standing the accusations that had been brought against these 
missionaries by the writers mentioned by Dr. Mosheim; not¬ 
withstanding a memorial sent. to the court of Spain in the year 
1730, by Eton Martin de Barua, at that time Spanish governor 
of Paraguay, in which the Jesuits are charged with the most 
ambitious projects and the most rebellious designs, represented 
as setting up an independent government, accused of carrying 
on a prodigious trade, and other things of that nature; and 
notwithstanding die circumstantial evidence of various known 
facts that supported these accusations in the strongest manner; 
notwithstanding alt this, the public was more or less deceived. 
The illusion, however, did not last long. In the year 1750, the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon entered into a treaty for fixing the 
limits of their respective dominions in South-America. The Je¬ 
suits, who had formed an independent republic in the heart of 
these dominions, composed of the Indians, whom they had gain¬ 
ed by the insinuating softness and affected mildness, humility, 
and generosity of their proceedings, were much alarmed at this 
treaty. It was one of the fundamental laws of this' new state 
(which was founded under the mask of a Christian mission), that 
neither bishop, governor, nor any officer, civil, military, or eccle¬ 
siastical, nay, nor even any individual, Spaniard or Portuguese, 
should be admitted into its territories, to the end that the pro¬ 
ceedings and project* of the Jesuits might still remain an im¬ 
penetrable secret. The members of their order were alone to 
be instructed in this profound and important mystery. Tbs 
use of the Spanish language was prohibited throughout the 


* Muratori’* account of the Mission of Paraguay was translated from the 
French edition into English, and published in 8vo. in the year 1759. 
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and though it bad the greatest ignorance, stupi- cent. 
dity, and indolence to conquer, made in a little ^ u j 
time, a considerable progress. The English In- >. 1. j 

dependents, who retired to America on account * 
of their dissension from the established religion 
of their country, claimed the honour of carrying 
thither the first rays of divine truth, and of 
beginning a work that has been since continued 
with such pious zeal and such abundant fruit; 
and indeed this claim is founded in justice. Se¬ 
veral families of this sect that had been settled in 

extent of this new territory, in order to prevent more effec¬ 
tually all communication between tbe Indians and that nation. 

The Indians were trained to the use of arms, furnished with 
artillery, instructed in the art of war, taught to behold the 
Jesuits as their sovereigns and their gods, and to look upon 
all white people, except the Jesuits, as demoniacs, atheists, 
and, moreover, as their barbarous and mortal enemies. Such 
was the state of things when, in the year 1752, the united 
troops of Spun and Portugal matched towards the eastern 
borders of the river Uragai, to make the exchanges of certain 
villages that had been agreed upon in the treaty above men¬ 
tioned. Upon this the Jesuits, not being sufficiently pre¬ 
pared for their def-'.ce, demanded a delay of tbe execution 
of the treaty under various pretexts. This delay was granted: 
but as the Spanish General Gomez Freire Andrada, perceived 
that these holy fathers employed this delay in arming the 
Indians, and confirming them in their rebellion, he wrote 
to his court, and received new orders from thence to proceed 
to the execution of the treaty. A war ensued between the 
Spanish and the Portuguese on one side, and the Indians, 
animated by the Jesuits on the other, in which the Spanish 
general lost his life, and of which the other circumstances 
are well known. This wtu the real and original cause of the 
disgrace of the Jesuits at the court of Portugal. Those who- 
desire a more particular account of this matter will.find it 
in a famous pamphlet, drawn from an authentic memorial,' 
published by the court of Lisbo#, and printed at the Hague, 
in tho year 1758, under the following title t La Republiqim 
des Jesuits au Paraguay renvers6e, ou Relation Authentique 
de la Guerre quo ces Religieux ont osfe soutenir centre les 
Monarques d’Espagne et de Portugal en Amerique, pour y 
defendre les Domaines dont ils avoient usurpfi la Souvereinet£ 
au Paraguay, sous pretexte de Religion. 
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Holland, removed from thence into America [p] 
in the year 1620, in order, as they alleged, to 
transmit their doctrine pure and undefiled to 
future ages; and there they laid the foundations 
of a new state [<?]. The success that attended this 
first emigration engaged great numbers of the 
people called Puritans, who groaned under the 
oppression of the bishops,, and the severity of a 
court, by which this oppression was authorised, to 
follow the fortunes of these religious adventu¬ 
rers [«*}; mid this produced a second emigration 
in the year 1629* But notwithstanding the success 
that in process of time crowned this enterprize, 
its first beginnings were unpromising, and the 
colonists, immediately after their arrival, laboured 
under such hardships and difficulties in the dreary 
and uncultivated wilds of this new region, that 
they could make but little progress in instructing 
the Indians; their whole zeal and industry being 
scarcely sufficient to preserve the infant settlement 
from the horrors of fhmine. But towards the year 
1633 [#], things put on a better aspect: the colony 
began to flourish, and the new comers, among 
whom the Puritans Mayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, 
made an eminent figure, had the leisure, courage, 
and tranquillity of mind, that Were necessary to 
the execution of such an important and arduous 
design. All these devout exiles were remarkably 
zealous, laborious, and successful in the conver- 

CjsfJ This colony settled in that part of America that was 
afterward* called New Plymouth. 

fy] See Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 128—As 
also a German work, entitled, Ant. Wilh. Bohm, Englische Re¬ 
formations Historic, b. vi. c. v? J>. 807. 

|[r] See Mother’s History of New England, p. 126.—Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 208. 

(9* M Dr* Motheim says in the year 1623, but this is 
probably an error of die press; since it ia well known, that 
the emigration of Sheppard and Elliot happened between 
1631 and 1634. 
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sion of the Indians; bat none acquired such 
a shining reputation, in this pious career, as 
John Elliot, who learned their language, into 
which he translated the Bible, and other instruc¬ 
tive and edifying books, gathered together the 
wandering savages, and formed them into re¬ 
gular congregations, instructed them in a manner 
suited to the dulness of their comprehension, and 
the measure of their respective capacities; and, 
by such eminent displays of his zeal, dexterity, 
and indefatigable industry, merited, after his 
death, the honourable title of the Apostle of the 
Indians [f\. 

The unexpected success that attended these 
pious attempts towards the propagation of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge drew the attention of the parlia¬ 
ment and people of England; and the further 
advancement of this good cause appeared an object 
of sufficient importance to employ the delibera¬ 
tions, and to claim the protection, of the great 
council of the nation. Thus was formed that 
illustrious society, which derives its title from the 
great purpose •>f its institution, even the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in foreign parts, and which, 
in proportion to the increase of its number, in¬ 
fluence, revenues, and prerogatives, has still re¬ 
newed and augmented its efforts for the instruc¬ 
tion of the pagans in all parts of the world, par¬ 
ticularly those on the American continent. It is 
true, that after all its efforts, much is yet to be 
done; but it is also true, and must be acknow¬ 
ledged by all that have examined these matters 


[/] Hombeckius, De Conversione Indorum et GentiL lib. ii. 
cap. xv. p. 260.—Crescentii Matheri Epistola de Succeeeu Evaa- 
fcelii apud Indos Occidentals ad Joh. Leusdenium Traject. 
1699, in 8vo. Increase Mather’s Letter to Leuaden is 

translated into English, and inserted into Cotton Mather’s' Life 
of Elliot, pp. 94. 8d London edit, and in his History of New 
England, Book III. p. 194. N. 

VOL. v. F. 
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cent, with attention and impartiality, that much has 
xvii. been done, and that the pious undertakings of 
— this respectable society have been followed with 
unexpected fruit. With respect to the province 
of Pennsylvania, which receives in its bosom, 
without distinction, persons of all sects and all 
opinions, we shall have occasion to speak of its 
religious state in another place. The American 
provinces that were taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, under the command of Count 
Maurice of Nassau, became immediately an 
object of the pious zeal of their new masters, who 
began, with great ardour and remarkable success, 
to spread the light of the Gospel among the 
wretched inhabitants of those benighted regions [«]. 
But this fair prospect was afterwards clouded in 
the year 1614, when the Portuguese recovered 
the territories they had lost. As to the Dutch 
colony that is settled in Surinam, we cannot say 
much, having never received the smallest informa¬ 
tion of any attempts made by them to instruct 
the neighbouring Indians in the knowledge of 
Christianity [to]. 

Theene- XXI. Religion in general, and the Christian 
cbrirtUni- rebgion in particular, had many enemies to en- 
ty in Eng. counter in this century, though their number 
Uod ' has been studiously diminjshed in the accounts 
of some, and greatly exaggerated in the represen¬ 
tations of others. The English complain of the 
reign of Charles II. as the fatal period, when 
corruption of manners, and vice, in tne most licen¬ 
tious and profligate forms, over-ran their nation, 


[a] Jo. Henr. Hottingeri Topograpbia Ecclesiastics, p. 47. 
Janicon, Etat Present den Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 396. TW 
aame author give* an account of Surinam, and of the state of 
religion in that colony, chap. xiv. p. 407. 

[to] There are three churches in that settlement for the use 
of the colonists; but no attempt has been made to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the natives. 
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engendered a spirit of scepticism and infidelity, 
and formed a set of unhappy men, who employed 
all the wantonness of inconsiderate wit, all. the 
sallies of imagination, and even all the force 
of real talent and genius, to extinguish a sense 
of religion in the minds of mankind. That this 
complaint is far from being groundless appears, 
on the one hand, from the number of those 
writers among the English, whose productions 
were levelled either against all religion, or de¬ 
signed to confine the belief of men to natural 
religion alone -, and, on the other, from the still 
superior number of learned and ingenious treatises 
in which the divinity, dignity, and intrinsic excel¬ 
lence of the Gospel, were demonstrated and dis¬ 
played in the most striking and conspicuous 
manner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm 
the accounts that have been given of the progress 
of infidelity and licentiousness at the period now 
under consideration than the famous Lectures, 
founded by that illustrious ornament of religion 
and humanity, Mr. Robert Boyle, who, in the 
year 1691, consecrated a considerable part of his 
large fortune to the service of Christianity, by 
leaving, in his last will, a sum to be distributed, 
successively, to a number of learned divines, who 
were 1 9 preach, in their turns, eight sermons 
every year, in defence of natural and revealed 
religion [a;]. This pious and honourable task has 

fx] See Ricotier's Pr» ice to his French translation of Dr. 
Clark’s Discourses on the Being and Attributes of God. For 
an account of the pious, learned, and illustrious Mr. Boyle, 
see Budgell's Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the 
Illustrious Family of the Boyles, published in 8vo. at London, 
in the year 1737.—See also the Bibliotheque Britannique, tom. 
xii. p. 144. But, above all, the late learned Dr. Birch's 
Life of Boyle, published in 8vo. in the year 1744; and that 
very valuable Collection of Lives, the Biographia Britaunica, 
Article Boyle (Robert), note [V]* See also Article Hobbes, 
in the same collection. N. 
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cent, been committed always to men of tlie most emi- 
xvn * nent genius and abilities, and is still undertaken 
‘ z eal, and performed with remarkable dig- 
nity and success. The discourses that have been 
delivered in consequence of this admirable insti¬ 
tution have been always published; and they 
form at this day a large and important collection, 
which is known throughout all Europe, and has 
done eminent service to the cause of religion and 
virtue [yj. 

Hobtm, XXII. The leader of the impious band in Eug- 
Rochestcr, which, so early as the reign of Charles II. 
attempted to obscure the truth, and to dissolve 
the solemn obligations of religion, was Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, a man whose audacious 
pride was accompanied with an uncommon de¬ 
gree of artifice and address, whose sagacity was 
superior to his learning, and whose reputation 
was more owing to the subtilty and extent of his 
genius, than to any progress lie had made either 
in sacred or profane erudition [Vj. This man, 
notwithstanding the pernicious nature and ten¬ 
dency of his principles, had several adherents in 
England; and not only so, but has found, in 
foreign countries, more than one apologist, who, 
though they acknowledge that his sentiments 
were erroneous, yet deny that he went such an 


[y] There is a complete list of these learned discourses in 
the Bibliothcquc Angloise, tom. xv. part It. p. 4 Hi.—The late 
Reverend Mr. Gilbert Burnet published in four volumes, in 
8ro. a judicious, comprehensive, and tvell-digested Abridgment 
of such of die Boyle's Lectures as had been preached before the 
year 1737. This abridgment, which has been translated into 
the French and German languages, comprehends the discourses 
of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, Gastrell, 11arris, Bradford, Black¬ 
ball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, Whiston, Turner, Butler, 
Woodward, Derham, Ibhot, Long, J. Clarke, Gordon, Burnet, 
Bern man. 

03 See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Hobbes.—Wood's 
Athena Oxouienses, vol. ii. p. 641 • lust edition. 
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impious length as to introduce the disbelief, or to 
overturn the worship of a Supreme Being [a]. 
But if it should be granted, on the one hand, that 
Hobbes was not totally destitute of all sense of a 
Deity, nor of all impressions of religion j yet it 
must be allowed on the other, by all who peruse 
his writings with a proper degree of attention, 
that his tenets lead, by natural consequences, to 
a contempt of religion and of divine worship; and 
that, in some of his productions, there are visible 
marks of an extreme aversion to Christianity. It 
has, indeed, been said of him, that, being ad¬ 
vanced in years, he returned to a better mind, and 
condemned publicly the opinions and tenets he 
had formerly entertained [/->]; but how far this 
recantation was sincere, we shall not pretend to 
determine, since the reality of his repentance has 
been greatly questioned. 


[aj Among the patrons and defenders of Hobbes, we may 
reckon Nic. Hier. Gundlingiu-. in bis Observationes Selects, 
tom. i. n. ii. p. 30. n»d in his Gundlingianu, p. XIV'. p. 304. as 
also Arnold, in bis luM-maii work, entitled. Kirchen und Ketzer 
Historic, p. II. b. xvii. c. xvi. sect. 2/s p. 1082%—These writers 
are refuted hy the learned Budseus, m his Theses de Atheismo 
et Superstitionc, cap. i. p. 187. 

[6] This recantation of Hobbes depends upon the testimony 
of Wood, in his Athens Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 616. This wri¬ 
ter informs us, that Hobbes composed an apology for himself 
and his writings, in which he declared, that the opinions he had 
published in his Leviathan were by no means conformable to his 
real sentiments; mat he b->' only proposed them as a matter of 
debate, to exercise his mind in the art of reasoning: that, after 
the publication of that book, he had never maintained them 
either in public or in private, but had left them entirely to the 
judgment and decision of the church: more especially, that die 
tenets, in this and his other writings, that seemed inconsistent 
with the doctrines concerning God and religion that are com¬ 
monly received, were never delivered by him as truths, but 
proposed as questions, that were decided by divines and ecclesi¬ 
astical judges, endowed with a proper authority.—Such is the 
account that Wood gives of the apology now under considera¬ 
tion; but he does not tell us the year in which it was pub- 
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cent. The same thing cannot be said of John Wilmot, 

xvu - earl of Rochester, who had insulted the majesty 
of God, and trampled upon the truths of religion 
and the obligations of morality with a profane 
sort of frenzy, that far surpassed the . impiety of 
Hobbes, but whose repentance and conversion 
Were also as palpable as had been his folly, and 
much more unquestionable than the dubious 
recantation of the philosopher of Malmesbury. 
Rochester was a man of uncommon sagacity and 
penetration, of a fine genius, and an elegant 
taste; but these natural talents were accompanied 
with the greatest levity and licentiousness, and 
the most impetuous propensity to unlawful plea¬ 
sures. So that as long as health enabled him to 
answer the demands of passion, his life was an 


lished, which is a proof that he himself had never Been it. 
nor does he inform us whether it appeared during the life of 
Hobbes, or after his death. As indeed it is placed in the 
catalogue of his writings, with a date posterior to the year 
1682, it is natural to suppose that it was not published 
during his life^pnce he died in the year 1679. It is, there¬ 
fore, no easy matter to determine what stress is to be laid 
upon this recantation of Hobbes, or what sentiments we are 
to form concerning bis supposed repentance. That the. 
apology under consideration exists, we do not preteud to 
deny; but it may possibly have been composed by some of 
his friends, to diminish the odium that it was natural to think 
his licentious principles would ’ cast on his memory. But 
should it be granted, that it was drawn up' 0hd published by 
Hobbes himself, even this concession would contribute but 
little to save, or rather to recover, his reputation; since it is 
well known, that nothing is more common among those who, 
by spreading corrupt principles and pernicious opinions, have 
drawn upon themselves the just indignation of the public, than, 
like Hobbes, to deceive the world by insidious and insincere 
declarations of the soundness of their belief, and the up¬ 
rightness of their intentions. It is thus that they aecure 
themselves against the execution of the laws that are designed 
to fence religion, while they persevere in their licentious 
sentiments, and propagate them, wherever they can do it 
with security. 
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uninterrupted scene of debauchery [c]. He was, cent. 
however, so happy in the last years of a very 
short life as to see the extreme folly and guilt ' 
of his past conduct, in which salutary view he 
was greatly assisted by the wise and pathetic 
reasonings and exhortations of Doctor Burnet, 
afterwards bishop of Sarum. This conviction 
of his guilt produced a deep contrition and 
repentance, an ardent recourse to the mercy of 
God, as it is manifested in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a sincere abhorrence of the offences 
he had committed against the best of Beings. In 
these pious sentiments he departed this life in the 
year 1680 [d]. 

In this list we may also place Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, whodiedof a consump¬ 
tion at Naples, in the year 1703; not that this 
illustrious writer attacked openly and professedly 
the Christian religion, but that the most seducing 
strokes of wit and raillery, the most enchanting 
eloquence, and the charms of a genius, in which 
amenity, elegance, copiousness, and elevation were 
happily blended, rendered him one of its most 
dangerous, though secret enemies; nay, so much 
the more dangerous, because his opposition was 
carried on under a mask. His works have been 
published, and have passed through several edi¬ 
tions. They are remarkable for beauty of diction, 
and contain very noble and sublime sentiments; 

[V] See an account of his life and writings in Wood’s Athena 
Oxonicnses, vol. ii. p. 654——His poetical genius is justly cele¬ 
brated by Voltaire, in his Melanges do Literature et de Philoso¬ 
phic, chap, xxxir. vol. ir. of his works.* . 

CO Bishop Burnet has given a particular account of this last 
and very affecting scene of the life of this nobleman,. in a 
pamphlet written expressly on that subject, and entitled. Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester, 
written at his desire, on his death-bed, by Gilbert Burnet, D. D. 
containing more amply their Conversations on the great Principles 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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cent, but ought to be read with the utmost caution, as 
xvn - extremely dangerous to unexperienced, youthful, 
and unwary minds [e]. The brutal rusticity and 

£e] His works were first collected and published under the 
title of Characteristics, in three volumes, in 8vo, in the year 
1711, and, since that time, have passed through several editions. 
See Le Clere’s account of them in his Bibliotheque Choisie, 
tom. xxiii. The learned and ingenious Leibnitz's Critical Re¬ 
flections on the Philosophy Of Lord Shaftesbury were publislied 
by Des Maizeaux, in the second volume of his Recueil des di- 
Verecs Pieces sur la Philosophic, p. 245.—There are some wri¬ 
ters who maintain, that this noble philosopher has been unjustly 
charged, by the greatest part of the clergy, with a contempt for 
revealed religion; and it were to be wished, that the arguments 
they employ to vindicate him from this charge were more satis¬ 
factory and solid than they really are. But, if 1 am not much 
mistaken, whoever peruses his writings, and more especially his 
famous letter concerning Enthusiasm, will be inclined to adopt 
the judgment that has been formed of him by the ingenious 
Dr. Berkley, late bishop of Cloyne, in his Alcipbron, or the 
Minute Philosopher, vot. i. p. 200.—Nothing is more easy than 
to observe, in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, a spirit of rail¬ 
lery, mingling itself with even those of his reflections upon reli¬ 
gious subjects that seem to be delivered with the greatest serious¬ 
ness and gravity. But, at the same time, this unseemly mixture 
of the solemn and the ludicrous, renders it difficult for those that 
are not well acquainted with his manner to know whether the 
man is in jest or in earnest. It may also be added, that this 
author has perniciously endeavoured to destroy the influence 
and efficacy qf some of the great motives that are proposed in 
the Holy Scriptures to render men virtuous, by representing 
these motives as mercenary, and even turning them into ridicule. 
He substitutes in their place the intrinsic excellence and beauty 
of virtue, as the great source of moral obligation, and the true 
incentive to virtuous deeds. But however alluring this sublime 
scheme of morals may appear to certain minds of a refined, ele¬ 
gant, and ingenuous turn, it is certainly little adapted to the 
taste, the comprehension, and the character of the multitude.— 
Take away from the lower orders of mankind the prospect of 
reward and punishment that leads them to virtue anti obe¬ 
dience, by the powerful suggestions of hope and fear, and the 
great supports of virtue, and dm most effectual motives to the 
pu rsuits of it will be then removed with respect to them. 

$SgT Since Dr. Mosheim wrote t|ii* note, the very 
learned and judicious Dr. Leland published his View of the 
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uncouth turn of John Toland, a native of Ire- cent. 
land, who, towards the conclusion of this cen- g *^ u ; 
tury, was rendered infamous by several injurious 
libels against Christianity, must naturally appear 
doubly disgusting, when compared with the ami¬ 
able elegance and specious refinement of the 
writer now mentioned. However, as those writers 
who flatter the passions by endeavouring to re¬ 
move all the restraints that religion imposes upon 
their excessive indulgence, will never want patrons 
among the licentious part of mankind; so this 
man, who was not destitute of learning, imposed 
upon the ignorant and unwary; and, notwith¬ 
standing the excess of his arrogance and vanity. 


Principal Deistical Writers (bat hare appeared in England dur¬ 
ing the last and present Century, See. in which there is a full 
account of the Free-thinkers and Deists mentioned by our histo¬ 
rian, and a review of the writings of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
This review merits a particular attention, as it contains an im¬ 
partial account, an accurate examination, and a satisfactory re¬ 
futation, of the erroneous principles of that great man. Lord 
Shaftesbury, like all other eminent innovators, has been mis¬ 
represented both bj his friends and his enemies. Dr. Leiand 
has steered a middle course, between the blind enthusiasm of 
the former, and the partial malignity of the latter.' He points 
out, with singular penetration and judgment, the errors, incon¬ 
sistencies, and contradictions, of that illustrious author; does 
justice to what is good in his ingenious writings; separates 
carefully the wheat from the chaff; and neither approves nor 
condemns in the lump, as too many have done. In a more 
particular manner he hns shown with his usual perspicuity 
and good sense, that the *-ei.ig influenced by the hope of the 
reward promised in the Uospel has nothing in it disingenuous 
and slavish, and ia so far from being inconsistent, with loviilg 
virtue for its own sake, that it tends, on the contrary, to heigh¬ 
ten our esteem of its amiableness and worth.—The triumphant 
manner in which the learned Dr. Warburtou has refuted Shaftes¬ 
bury's representation of raillery and ridicule as a test of truth, is 
too well known to be mentioned here. See also Dr. Brown's 
Three Essays on the Characteristics, in which that sensible 
author treats of Ridicule, considered as a Test of Truth; of the 
obligations of men to virtue, and of the necessity of religious 
principle, and of revealed religion and Christianity. 
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cent, and the shocking rudeness and ferocity of his 
xvn - manners, acquired a certain measure of fame [/]. 

<3* {V] Dr. Moeheim quotes here, in a short note, an ac¬ 
count hehadgiven of the Life and Writings of Toland, prefixed 
to his confutation of the Nazarenus of that contemptible author. 
He also quotes a life of Toland, prefixed to his posthumous 
Works, printed in 8vo, at London, in 1726, by Des Maizeaux— 
Dr. Moeheim says, that this man was not destitute of learning. 
Should that be granted, it must, nevertheless, be acknowledged 
that this learning lay quite indigested in his head, and that the 
use he made of it in his works was equally injudicious and im¬ 
pudent. His conference with M. Beausobre concerning the au¬ 
thenticity of the Holy Scriptures, which was held at Berlin, in 
the year 1701, in presence of the queen of Prussia, and in which 
he made such a despicable figure, is a proof of the former; and 
his writings, to ail but half-scholars and half-thinkers, will be a 
proof (as long as they endure) of the latter-—It is remarkable 
that, according to that maxim of Juvenal, Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus, Toland arrived only gradually, and by a progressive 
motion, at the summit of infidelity. His first step was riocini- 
anism, which appeared in his book, entitled, Christianity not 
Mysterious. This book procured him hard treatment from the 
Irish parliament; and was answered by Mr. Brown, afterwards 
bishop of Cork, who unhappily did not think good arguments 
sufficient to maintain a good cause, unless they were seconded 
by the secular arm, whose ill-placed succours be solicited with 
ardour. The second step that Toland made in the devious 
■wilds of irreligion was in the publication of his Amyntor; 
which, in appearance, was designed to vindicate what he ad¬ 
vanced in his Life of Milton, to prove that king Charles I. was 
not the real author of the Eikon Bakilike, but, in reality, was 
intended to invalidate the Canon of the New Testament, and 
to- render it uncertain and precarious. This piece, in as far 
as it attacked the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, was 
answered in a triumphant manner by Dr. ClBrke, in his Re¬ 
flections on that part of the Book called Amyntor, which relates 
to the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, ami die Canon of 
the New Testament; by Mr. Richardson, in his learned and 
judicious Vindication of the Canon of the New Testament^ and 
by Mr. Jones, in his New and full Method of settling the Ca¬ 
nonical Authority of the New Testament. These learned wri¬ 
ters have expoeed, in the most striking manner, the disingenuity, 
the blunders, the false quotations, the insidious fictions, and ridi¬ 
culous mistakes of Toland, who, on various accounts, may pass 
for ope. of the most harmless writers egainat the Christian reli. 
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It is not necessary to mention other authors of cent. 
this class, who appeared in England during this g ^ T 1I i 
century, but are long since consigned to oblivion j 
the reader may, however, add to those that have 
been already named, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
a philosopher of some note, who, if he did not ab¬ 
solutely deny the divine origin of the Gospel [//], 


gion. For an account of the Adeisidmmon, the Nazarenus, the 
Letters to Serena, tbe Pantheisticon, and tbe other irreligious 
works of this author, with the excellent answers that bare been 
made to them, see his Life in tbe General Dictionary, or rather 
in Chauffepied’s Supplement to Bayle’s Dictionary, entitled, 
Noureau Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, as this author has 
not only translated the articles added«to Bayle’s Dictionary by 
the English editors of that work, but has augmented and im¬ 
proved them by several interesting anecdotes drawn from the 
Literary History of the Continent. 

<ST [fl Lord Herbert did not pretend to deny die divinity 
of the Gospel; he even declared that he had no intention to 
attack Christianity, which he calls, in express terms, the best 
religion, and which, according to his own confession, tends to 
establish the five great articles of that universal, sufficient, and 
absolutely perfect '•o’igion, Which he pretends to deduce from 
reason an.d nature. But notwithstanding these fair professions, 
his lordship loses no occasion Of throwing- out insinuations 
against all revealed religion, as absolutely uncertain, and of 
little or no use. But this same deist, who was the first, and 
indeed, the least contemptible of that tribe in England, has left 
upon record one of the strongest instances of fanaticism and 
absurdity that perhaps ever has been beard of, and of which 
he himself was guilty. This instance is preserved in a manu¬ 
script Life of Lord Herbert, draw a up from memorials penned 
by himself, which is no* - in the possession of a gentleman of 
distinction, and is as follows: that lord having finished his book 
De Veritate, apprehended that he should meet with much 
opposition, and was, consequently, dubious for some time whe¬ 
ther it would not be prudent to suppress it. “ Being thus 
doubtful, (says his lordship), in my chamber (at Paris, where 
he was ambassador, in the year 1624), one fair day in the 
snramer, my casement being open towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book De Ve¬ 
ritate in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words: O thou eternal God, author of this light that 
now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, 1 
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cent, maintained, at least, that it was not essentially 
sect 1 ! necessary to the salvation of mankind [A]; and 
Charles Blount, who composed a book, enti- 


do beseech thee, of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a greater 
request than a sinner ought to make ': I am not satisfied enough 
whether I shall publish this book; if it be for thy glory, 1 be¬ 
seech thee give me some sign from heavenif not, I shall sup¬ 
press it.” - What does the reader now think of this corner stone 
of Deism, who demands a supernatural revelation from heaven 
in favour of a book that was designed to prove all revelation un¬ 
certain and useless ? But the absurdity does not end here; for 
our Deist not only sought for this revelation, but also obtained 
it, if we are to believe him. “ I had no sooner, (says be,) spo¬ 
ken these words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise came forth 
from the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which did 
so cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as granted.” 
Rare credulity this in an unbeliever! but these gentlemen can 
believe even against reason when it answers their purpose. 
His lordship continues, “ This, however strange it may seem, 
I protest before the eternal God, n true; neither am I super- 
stitiously deceived herein,” Otc. See Leland’s View of the 
Deistical Writers, he. vol. i. p. 470, he. 

[A] This is sufficiently known to those who have perused 
Lord Herbert's book De Causis Errorum, as also his celebrated 
work, De Religione Gentilium. This author is generally con¬ 
sidered as the chief and founder of the sect or society that are 
called Naturalists, from their attachment to natural religion 
alone. See Axnoldi Histeria Ecclesiastics et Hseret. part II. 
p. 10SS—The peculiar tenets of this famous Deist have been 
refuted by Musssus and Kortholt, two German divines of emi¬ 
nent learning and abilities—HtiFGassendi also composed an 
answer to Lord Herbert’s book De Veritate. In England it 
was refuted by Mr. Richard Baxter, in a treatise entitled, 
More Reasons for the Christian Religion, and no Reason 
against it. Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Human Understanding, 
shown, with great perspicuity and force of. evidence, that the 
Five Articles of Natural Religion proposed by this noble author 
are not, as he represents diem, Common Notices, clearly in¬ 
scribed by the hand of God in the minds of all men, and that 
a Divine Revelation is necessary to indicate, develop, and en¬ 
force them. Dr. Whitby has also treated the same matter 
amply in his .learned work, entitled, Hie Necessity and Use¬ 
fulness of die Christian Revelation, by Reason of the Corruptions 
of the Principles of Natural Religion among die Jews and Hea¬ 
thens, 8vo, 1705. 
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tied, The Oracles of Reason, and, in the year cent. 
1693, died by his own hand [*']. 

XXIII. Infidelity, and even Atheism showed v 
themselves also on the continent during this cen- Vanini 
tury. In France, Julius Caesar Vanini, the author Bugger, 
of two. books, the one entitled. The Amphi. %^^ 
theatre of Providence [A], and the other, Dia- nn e ” 
logues concerning Nature [Q, was publicly burnt 
at Tholouse, in the year 1629, as an impious and 
obstinate atheist. It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that several learned and respectable writers con¬ 
sider this unhappy man rather as a victim to 
bigotry and envy, than as a martyr to impiety and 


[£] Sec Chauffepied, Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et 
Crit. though this author has omitted the mention of this gen¬ 
tleman’s unhappy fate, out of a regard, no doubt, to his illus¬ 
trious family, (JJ" Mr. Chauffepied has done no more than 
translated the article Charles Blount, from that of the English 
continuators of Bayle. 

[A] This book was published at Lyons in the year 1615, 
was approved by the clergy and magistrates of that city, and 
contains many things absolutely irreconcileable with atheisti¬ 
cal principles: its ti'l< is as follows: Amphitheatrum Eterna 
Providentiae, Divino-Magicum, Christiano-Physicum, Astrolo- 
gico-Catholicum, adversus Veteres Philosophos, Atheos, Epi- 
cureos, Peripateticos, Stoicos, &c. This book has been esteem¬ 
ed innocent, by several writers, impious by others, but, in our 
judgment, it would have escaped reproach, had Vanini published 
none of his other productions, since the impieties it may contain, 
according to the intention of its author, are carefully concealed. 
This is by no means the case of the book mentioned in the 
following note. 

OT [1] This book, concerning the Secrets of Queen Nature, 
the Goddess of Mortals, was published with this suspicious title 
at Paris, in the year 1616, and contains glaring marks of impiety 
and atheism ; and yet it was published with the king’s permis¬ 
sion, and the approbation of the Faculty of Theology at Paris. 
This scandalous negligence or ignorance is unaccountable in such 
a reverend body. The Jesuit Garasse pretends that the faculty 
was deceived by Vanini, who substituted another treatise in the 
place of that which had been approved. See a wretched book 
of Garasse, entitled, Doctrine Cuneuae, p. 996, as also Durand, 
Vie de Vanini, p. 116. 
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cent. Atheism ; and maintain that neither his life nor 
sect writings were so absurd or blasphemous as to 
^ ' "j entitle him to the character of a despiser of God 
" and religion [»i]. But if Yanini had his apolo¬ 
gists, this was by no .means the case of Cosmo 
Kuggeri, a native of Florence, whose atheism 
was as impudent as it was impious, and who died 
in the most desperate sentiments of irreligion at 
Paris, in the year 1615, declaring, that he looked 
upon all the accounts that had been given of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of evil spirits, 
as idle dreams [»J. Cassimer Leszynski, a Polish 
knight, was capitally punished, suffering death 
at Warsaw, in the year 1689, for denying the 
being and providence of God; hut whether or 
no this accusation was well founded, can only 
be known by reading his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumstances of the evidence that 
was produced against him [o]. In Germany, a 
senseless and fanatic sort of a man, called Mat¬ 
thew Knutzen, a native of Holstein, attempted to 
found a new sect, whose members, laying aside all 
consideration of God and religion, were to follow 
the dictates of reason and conscience alone, and 
from thence were to assume the title of Conscien- 
tiarians. But this wrong-headed sectary was easily 


C m ] See Sudanis' Theses de Athcismo ei Supers)itiono, p. 
120. The author of the Apologia pro Vanino, which appeared 
In Holland, in the year 1712, is Peter Frederick Arp, a learned 
lawyer, who, in his Ferue aestivates sen Scriptorum suorum 
Historia, p. 28. has promised a new edition of this Apology, 
with considerable additions. We may also place among the de¬ 
fenders of Vanini, the learned Elias Frederic Heister, in his 
Apologia pro Medici*, sect, xviii. p. 93. 

[»] See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Ruggeri. 

[o] See the German work of Arnold, entitled Kirchen en 
Ketzer Historic, p. 1077—There was formerly in the famous 
library of Uffenbach, a complete collection of all the papers 
relating to the trial of Leszynski, and a full account of the pro¬ 
ceedings against him. 
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obliged to abandon his extravagant undertakings; cent. 
and thus his idle attempt came to nothing [p]. S KcrVi. 

XXIV. The most acute and eminent of the v j 
A theists of this century, whose system represented Bened:rt 
the Supreme Author of all things, as a Being spL«l 
bound by the eternal and immutable laws of 
necessity or fate, was Benedict Spinoza, a Portu¬ 
guese Jew. This man, who died at the Hague 
in 1677 , observed* in his conduct, the rules of 
wisdom and probity, much better than many who 
profess themselves Christians, nor did he ever 
endeavour to pervert the sentiments, or to corrupt 
the morals of those with whom he lived, or to 
inspire, in his discourse, a contempt of religion 
or virtue [ 5 ]. It is true, indeed, that in his writ¬ 
ings, more especially in those that were published 
after his death, he maintains openly, that God and 
the Universe are one and the same Being, and 
that all things happen' by the eternal and immu¬ 
table law of nature, i. e. of an all-comprehending 
and infinite Being, that exists and acts by an 
invincible necessity. This doctrine leads directly 
to consequences equally impious and absurd; for 
if the principle now mentioned be true, each indi¬ 
vidual is his own God, or, at least, a part of the 


[/>3 See Molleri Cimbria Literate, tom. i. p. 304. and Isagoge 
ad Hiatoriam Chersones. Cinib. part II. cap. vi. sect. viii. p. 164. 
—La Croze, Eniretiens sur divers Sujets d'Histoire, p. 400. 

[ 5 ] The life of Spinoza has been accurately written by Cole- 
rus, whose performance was published at the Hague, in 8 vo, in 
the year 1706. But a more amp> and circumstantial account 
of this singular man has been given by Lenglet du Fresnoy, and 
is prefixed to Boulainviilier’s Exposition of the Doctrine of Spi¬ 
noza, which was published at Amsterdam, under the title of 
Brussels, in 12mo, in the year 1731. See also Bayle’s Diction¬ 
ary, at the article Spinoza, fg" Lenglet du Fresnoy republished 
the work of Colerus, and added to it several anecdotes and cir¬ 
cumstances, borrowed from a Life of Spinoza, written by an in¬ 
famous profligate, whose name was Lucas, and who practised 
physic at the Hague. See below, the notes jje] and 
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cent, universal Deity, and is, therefore, impeccable and 
XV1L perfect [r]. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
l‘ j Spinoza was seduced into this monstrous system 
by the Cartesian philosophy, of which he was a 
passionate admirer, and which was the perpetual 


[V] The learned Fabricius, in hie Bibliotheca Graeca, liv. v. 
part III. p. 119. and Jenichen, in his Historia Spinozisrai Lehn- 
hofiani, p. 58—72. hare given us an ample list of the writers 
who have refuted the system of Spinoza. The real opinion 
which this subtile sophist entertained concerning the Deity, is to 
be learned in his Ethicks, that were published after his deeth, 
and not in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which was printed 
during his life. For in this latter Treatise be reasons like one 
who was persuaded that there exists an Eternal Deity, distinct 
from matter and the universe, who has sent upon earth a reli¬ 
gion designed to form men to die practice of benevolence and 
justice, and has confirmed that religion by events of a won¬ 
derful and astonishing, though not of a supernatural kind. But 
in his Ethicks he throws off the mask, explains clearly his sen¬ 
timents, and endeavours to demonstrate, that the Deity is no¬ 
thing more than the universe, producing a series of necessary 
movements or acts, in consequence of its own intrinsic, immu¬ 
table, and irresistible energy. This diversity of sentiments that 
appears in the different productions of Spinoza is a sufficient re¬ 
futation of those who, forming the estimate of his system from 
his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus alone, pronounce it less per¬ 
nicious, and its author less impious, than they are generally sup¬ 
posed to be. But, on the other hand, how shall this diversity 
be accounted for? Are we to suppose that Spinoza proceeded 
to atheism by gradual steps, or is it rather more probable, that, 
during his life, he prudently concealed his real seutiments? 
Which of these two is the case it is not easy to determine; it 
appears, however, from testimonies every way worthy of credit, 
that he never, during his whole life, either made, or attempted 
to make, converts to irreligion: never said any thing in public 
that tended to encourage disrespectful sentiments of the Supreme 
Being, or of the worship that is due to him; nay, it is well 
known, on the contrary, that, when subjects of a religious nature 
were incidentally treated in the course of conversation where he 
was present; be always expressed himself with the utmost de¬ 
cency on the occasion, and often with an air of piety and seri¬ 
ousness that was more adapted to edify than to give offence. 
See Des Maizeaux, Vie de M. de S. Evremond, p. 117, tom. i. 
of hi* works. This appears also evident from the Letters that 
are published in his posthumous works. 
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subject of his meditation and study. Having cent. 
adopted that general principle, aboutwhich philoso- XVIL 
phers of all sects are agreed j that all realities are 
possessed by the Deity in the most eminent de- T 
gree; and having added to this principle, as equally 
evident, the opinion of Des Cartes, that there are 
only two realities in nature, thought and exten¬ 
sion, the one essential to spirit, and the other to 
matter [ 9 ]; the natural consequence of this was, 
that he should attribute to the Deity both these 
realities, even thought and extension, in an emi¬ 
nent degree ; or, in other words, should represent 
them as infinite and immense in God. Hence the 
transition seemed easy enough to that enormous 
system, which confounds God with the Universe, 
represents them as one and the same Being, and 
supposes only one substance from whence all things 
proceed, and into which they all return. It is na¬ 
tural to observe here, that even the friends of Spi¬ 
noza are obliged to acknowledge, that this system 
is neither attended with that luminous perspicuity, 
nor that force of evidence, that are proper to 
make proselytes. It is too dark, too intricate, 
to allure men from the belief of those truths re¬ 
lating to the Deity, which the works of nature, 
and the plainest dictates of reason, are perpetually 
enforcing upon the human mind. Accordingly, 
the followers of Spinoza tell us, without he¬ 
sitation, that it is rather by the suggestions of 
a certain sense, thru by the investigations of 
reason, that his doctrine is to be comprehended ; 
and that it is of such a nature, as to be easily mis- 

(ST M The hypotli*8is of Des Cartes is not, pethape, re¬ 
presented with sufficient accuracy juid precision, ~ by saying 
that be looked upon thought as essential to spirit, and exten¬ 
sion as essential to matter; since it is well known, that this 
philosopher considered thought as the very essence or sub¬ 
stance of the soul,' and extension as the very essence , and 
substance of matter. 

VOL. V. 


F 
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cent, understood even by persons of the greatest saga- 
•bct.'i. cit y ant ^ penetration [#]. The disciples of Spinoza 
y M i assume the denomination of Pantheists, choosing 
rather to derive their distinctive title from the 
nature of their doctrine, than from the name 


[<J There is certainly no man so little acquainted with the 
character of Bayle, as to think him void of discernment and saga¬ 
city ; and yet this most subtle metaphysician has been accused by 
the followers of Spinoza, of misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
the doctrine of that Pantheist, and consequently of answering it 
with very little solidity. See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article 
Spinoza. This charge is brought against Bayle, with peculiar 
severity, by L. Meier, in his Preface to the Posthumous Works 
of Spinoza, in which, after complaining of the misrepresentations 
that have been given of the opinions of that writer, he pretends 
to maintain, that his system was, in every point, conformable to 
the'doctrines of Christianity. Boulainviliiers, also, another of 
Spinoza’s commentators and advocates, declares, in his preface 
to a book, whose perfidious title is mentioned below in note [y], 
that all the antagonists of that famous Jew either ignorantly 
misunderstood, or maliciously perverted, his true doctrine; his 
words are.-'Les Refutations de Spinoza m’ont induit a juger, 
ou quo les auteurs n’avoient pas voulu mettre la doctrine, 
qu’ils combattent, dans une evidence suffisante, ou qu’ils 
l’avoient mal entendue, p. 153.—But now, if this be true, if 
the doctrine of Spinoza be not only far beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the vulgar, but also difficult to be understood, and 
liable to be mistaken and misrepresented by men of the most 
acute parts and the most eminent abilities, what is the most 
obvious conclusions deducible from this fact? It is plainly this, 
that the greatest part of the Spinosists, whose sect is sup¬ 
posed by some to be very numerous in Europe, have adopted 
the doctrine of that famous atheist, not so much from a 
conviction of its truth, founded on an examination of its in¬ 
tricate contents, as from the pleasure they take in a system 
that promises impunity to all transgressions that do not come 
within the cognizance of the civil law, and thus let loose the 
reins to every irregular appetite and passion. For it would 
be senseless, in the highest degree, to imagine, that the pre¬ 
tended multitude of the Spinosists, many of whom never once 
dreamed of exercising their minds in the pursuit of troth, or 
accustoming them to philosophical discussion, should all accu¬ 
rately comprehend a system, which, according to their own ac¬ 
counts, has escaped the penetration and sagacity of the greatest 
geniuses. 
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of their master [w]. The most noted members 
of this strange sect were a physician, whose 
name was Lewis Meier [to], a certain person called 

[t«] Toland, unable to purchase himself a dinner, composed 
and published, in order to supply the sharp demands of hunger, 
an infamous and impious book under the following title: Pan- 
theisticon; sive, Formula celebrand® Soeietatis Bocraticse, in 
Tres Particulas divisa; qua Pantheistarum, sive sodalium, con¬ 
tinent, 1. Mores et Axiomata; 2. Numen et Philosophiam; 3. 
Libertatem et non fallentem legem neque failendam, &c. The 
design of this book, which was published in 8vo. at London, in 
the year 1720, appears by the title. It was intended to draw a 
picture of the licentious morals and principles of his brethren the 
Pantheists, under the fictitious description of a Socratical Society, 
which they are represented as holding in all the places where they 
are dispersed. In the Socratical, or rather Bacchanalian Society, 
described in this pernicious work, the president and members are 
said to converse freely on several subjects. There is also a Form 
or Liturgy read by the president, who officiates as priest, and is 
answered by the assembly in suitable responses. He recom¬ 
mends earnestly to the members of the Society, the care of truth, 
liberty, and health: exhorts them to guard against superstition, 
that is, religion; and reads aloud to them, by way of lesson, 
certain select passage, out of Cicero and Seneca which seem to 
favour irreligion. tils colleagues promise solemnly to conform 
themselves to his injunctions and exhortations. Sometimes the 
whole fraternity is so animated with enthusiasm and joy, that 
they all raise their voices together, and sing certain verses out 
of the ancient Latin poets, that are suitable to the laws and prin¬ 
ciples of their sect. See Des Maizeaux, Life of John Toland, 
p. 77—Bibliotheque Angloise, tom. viii. p. II. p. 285. If the 
Pantheistical community be really such as it is here represented, 
it is not so much the duty of wise and good men to dispute 
with or refute its memb , as it is the business of the civil 
magistrate to prevent such licentious and turbulent spirits from 
troubling the order of society, and seducing honest citizens 
from their religious principles, and the duties of their respective 
stations. 

[to] This Meier was the person who translated into Latin the 
pieces that Spinoza had composed in the Dutch language; who 
assisted him in his last moments, after having attempted, in vain, 
to remove his disorder; and who published his Posthumous 
Works with a Preface, in which, with great impudence and little 
success, he endeavours to prove, that the doctrine of Spinoza 
differs in nothing from that of the Gospel. Meier is also the 
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Lucas [®], Count Boulainvilliere [y], and some 
others, equally contemptible on account of their 
sentiments ana morals. 


author of a well-known treatise, thus entitled, Philosophia .Scrip- 
tuns Interpret, Eleutheropoli, 1666, in 4to, in which the merit 
and authority of the sacred writings are examined by the dictates 
of philosophy, that is to say, of the philosophy of Mr. Meier. 

far] Lucas was a physician at the Hague, and was as 
famous for what he called his Quintessences, as he was infamous 
on account of the profligacy of his morals. He left behind him 
a Life of Spinoza, from whence Lenglet dn Fresnoy took nil the 
additions that he made to the life of that atheist, written by 
Colerus. He also composed a work which is still handed about, 
and bought at on extravagant price, by those in whose judgment 
rarity and impiety are equivalent to merit. This work is en¬ 
titled, l'Esprit de Spinoza, and surpasses infinitely, in atheistical 
profaneness, even those productions of Spinoza that are looked 
upon as the most pernicious; so far has this miserable writer lost 
sight of every dictate of prudence, and triumphed even over the 
restraints of shame. 

This fertile and copious, but paradoxical and incon¬ 
siderate writer, is abundantly known by his various productions 
relating to the History and Political State of the French Nation, 
by a certain prolix Fable, entitled, The Life of Mahornet, ami 
by the adverse turns of fortune that pursued him. His character 
was so made up of inconsistencies and contradictions, that he is 
almost equally chargeable with superstition and atheism; for 
though lie acknowledged no other deity than the universe or 
nature, yet he looked upon Mahomet as authorised by a divine 
commission to instruct mankind; and he was of opinion, that 
the fate of nations and the destiny of individuals, could be fore¬ 
known, by an attentive observation of the stars. Thus the man 
was, at the same rime, an atheist and an astrologer. Now this 
medley of a man was greatly concerned, in consequence, 
forsooth, of his ardent zeal for the public good, to see the ad¬ 
mirable doctrine of Spinoza so generally misunderstood, and 
therefore he formed the laudable design of expounding, illus¬ 
trating, and accommodating it, as is done with respect to the 
doctrine* of the Gospel in books of piety to ordinary capaci¬ 
ties. This design, indeed, he executed, but not so fortunately 
for his master as he might fondly imagine; since it appeared 
most evidently, from his own account of the system of Spinoza, 
that Bayle, and the other writers who had represented his 
doctrine as repugnant to the plainest dictates of reason, and 
utterly destructive of all religion, had judged rightly, and were 
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XXV. The progressive and flourishing state of cent. 
the arts and sciences in the seventeenth century s * c v T n, r 
is abundantly known *, and we see the effects, and 
enjoy the fruits, of the efforts then made for the 
advancement of learning. No branch of liters^ <*« 
ture seemed to be neglected. Logic, philosophy,7 at e ?*" f 
history, poetry, and rhetoric; in a word, all the ,mprov ' 
sciences that belong to the respective provinces of 
reason, experience, observation, genius, memory, 
and imagination, were cultivated and improved 
with remarkable success throughout the Christian 

neither misled by ignorance nor temerity. In short, the book 
of Boulainviiliera set the atheism and impiety of Spinoza in a 
much more clear and striking light than ever they had appeared 
before. This infamous book, which was worthy of eternal obli¬ 
vion, was published-by Leoglet du Fresnoy, who, that it might be 
bought with avidity, and read without reluctance, prefixed to it 
the attracting, but perfidious title, of A Refutation of the Errors 
of Spinoza; adding, indeed, to it some separate pieces, to which 
this title may, in some measure, be thought applicable; the whole 
title runs thus: Refutation des Erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, 
par M. de Fenelon, Arcbevfique de Cambray, par Ie Pere Larai 
fienedictin, et par M. le Comte de Boulainviiliera, avec la Vie de 
Spinoza, ecrite par Jean Coierus, ministre de l'Egliso Lutherienne 
tie la Haye, augmentee debeaucoupde particularity tirees dune 
Vie Manuscrite de ce Philosophe, fait par un de ses Amis (this 
friend was Lucas, the atheistical physician mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding note) a Bruxelles, chaz Francois Foppens, 1731, in 12mo. 

Here we see the pdison and the autidote joined together, but the 
latter perfidiously distributed in a manner and measure every way 
insufficient to remove the noxious effects of the former: in a 
word, the wolf is shut up with the sheep. Hie account and de¬ 
fence of the philosophy r " Spinoza, given by Boulainvilliers under 
the insidious title of a Refutation, takes up the greatest part of 
this book, and is placed first and not the last in order, as the title 
would insinuate. Besides, the whole contents of this motley col¬ 
lection are not enumerated in the title: for at the end of it we 
find a Latin Treatise, entitled, Certamen Philosophicum propug- 
natar Veritatis divine et naturalis, adversus Jo. Bredenburgii 
principia, in fine annexa. This philosophical controversy contain* 
a Defence of the Doctrine of Spinoza, by Bredenburg; and a 
Refutation of that Defence by Isaac Orobio, a learned Jewish 
physician at Amsterdam, and was first published in Svo. in the 
year 1703. 
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world. While the learned men of this happy 
period discovered such zeal for the improvement 
of science j their zeal was both inflamed and 
directed by one of the greatest and rarest geniuses 
that ever arose for the instruction of mankind. 
This was Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who, 
towards the commencement of this century, open¬ 
ed the paths that lead to true philosophy in his 
admirable works [z]. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the rules he prescribes, to direct the 
researches of the studious, are not all practicable, 
amidst the numerous prejudices and impediments 
to which the most zealous inquirers are exposed 
in the pursuit of truth; and it appears plainly 
that this great man, to whose elevated and 
comprehensive geAius all things seemed easy, 
was at certain times so far carried away by the 
vastness of his conceptions, as to require from 
the application and abilities of men more than 
they were capable of performing, and to desire 
the end, without always examining whether the 
means of attaining it were possible. At the same 
time it must be confessed that a great part of the 
improvements in learning, and of the progress in 
science that were made in Europe during this 
century, was owing to the counsels and directions 
of this extraordinary man. This is more especi¬ 
ally true of the improvements that were made in 
natural philosophy, to which noble science Bacon 
did such important service as is alone sufficient 


[V| More especially in his Treatise De Dignitate et Augmen- 
tis Scientiarum, and in his Novum Organum. See the life of 
that great man that is prefixed to the last edition of his Works 
published by Millar, in four volumes in folio.—Bibliotheoue 
Britannique, tom. xr. p. 128.—In Mr. Mallet’s Life of Bacon 
there is a particular and interesting account of his noble attempt 
to reform the miserable philosophy that prevailed before his time. 
See also Voltaire, Melanges de I.itterature, &c. in the fourth 
yolume of his Works, chap. xiv. p. 225. 
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to render his name immortal. He opened the cent. 
eyes of those who had been led blindfold by 
the dubious authority of traditionary systems, 1J< 
and the uncertain directory of hypothesis and 
conjecture. He led them to Nature, that they 
might consult that oracle directly and near at 
hand, and receive, her answers; and, by the 
introduction of experimental inquiry, he placed 
philosophy upon a new and solid basis. It was 
thus undoubtedly that he removed the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to consider all 
human knowledge as circumscribed within the 
bounds of Greek and Latin erudition, and an 
acquaintance with the more elegant and liberal 
arts; and thus, in the vast regions of nature, he 
opened scenes of instruction and science, which, 
although hitherto unknown or disregarded, were 
infinitely more noble and sublime, and much more 
productive of solid nourishment to the minds of 
the wise, than that kind of learning that was in 
vogue before his time. 

XXVI. It b remarkable, in general, that the Man « P «- 
sciences of natural philosophy, mathematics, and ° ffi^ 
astronomy, were carried in this century, in all the tin. 
nations of Europe, to such a high degree of per¬ 
fection, that they seemed to rise, all of a sudden, 
from the puny weakness of infancy to a state of 
full maturity. There is certainly no sort of com¬ 
parison between the philosophers, mathematicians, 
and astronomers of t -ie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The former look like pigmies, when 
compared with the gigantic stature of the latter. 

At the head of these latter appears Galilei, the 
ornament of natural science in Italy, who was 
encouraged, in his astronomical researches aud 
discoveries, by the munificence and protection of 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany [a]. After this 
arose in France Des Cartes and Gassendi, who left 

CO Sen Heiinmn'o Acta Phllosonh. part XXV. p. 261. part 
JtV. p. 467. part XVU. p. 803. 
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cent, behind them a great number of eminent disciples j 

xvn - in Denmark^ Tycho Brahe; in England, Boyle 
and Newton; in Gennany, Kepler, Hevelius, 
Y and Leibnitz; and, in Switzerland, the two Ber¬ 
noulli. These philosophers of the first magni¬ 
tude, if I may use that expression, excited such a 
spirit of emulation in Europe, and were followed 
by such a multitude of admirers and rivals, that, 
if we except those countries that had not yet 
emerged from a state of ignorance and barbarism, 
there was scarcely any nation that could not boast 
of possessing a profound matliemntican, a famous 
astronomer, or an eminent philosopher. Nor 
were the dukes of Tuscany, however distinguished 
by their hereditary zeal for the sciences, and their 
liberality to the learned, the ouiv patrons of 
philosophy at this time; since it is well known 
that the monarehs of Great Britain and France, 
Charles II. and Lewis XIV. honoured the 
sciences, and those that cultivated them, with 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the 
munificence of these two princes that the Boyul 
Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, owe their origin and establishment, their 
privileges, honours, and endowments: and that 
we, of consequence, are indebted for the interest¬ 
ing discoveries that have been made by these two 
learned bodies, the end of whose institution is the 
study and investigation of nature, and the culture 
of all those arts and .sciences that lead to truth, 
and are useful to mankind [£]. These establish¬ 
es] The History of the Koyal Society of London was published 
by Dr. Sprat, in 4to, in the year 1722*. See the Bildioth. An- 
gloise, tom. xi. p. 1. The History of the Academy of Paris has 
been composed by Fontenelle. 'Hie reader will find a comparison 
between these two learned bodies in the fourth volume of the 
works of Voltaire, entitled Melanges de Litteraturc et de l’hilo- 
sophie, cap. xxvi. p. 317. 

#£?• ' A much mors interesting and ample history of this respectable 
Society hat lately been composed and published by Dr. Birch, its learned 
Secretary. 
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meats, and the inquiries they were so naturally cent. 
adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 
only beneficial, in the highest degree, to the civil ' 'j 
interests of mankind, but were also productive of 
inestimable advantages to the cause of true re¬ 
ligion. By these inquiries, the empire of super¬ 
stition, which is always the bane of genuine piety, 
and often a source of rebellion and calamity in 
sovereign states, was greatly shaken; by them the 
fictitious prodigies that bad so long held miser¬ 
able mortals in a painful state of servitude and 
terror, were deprived ol their influence; by them 
natural religion was built upon solid foundations, 
and illustrated with admirable perspicuity and 
evidence; as by them the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme Being were demonstrated with the 
utmost clearness and force from the frame of the 
universe in general, and also from the structure 
of its various parts. 

XXVII. The improvements made in history, History, 
and more especially the new degrees of light that 
were thrown v; on I he ancient history of the 
church, were of eminent service to the cause of 
genuine Christianity. For thus the original sources 
and reasons of many absurd opinions and institu¬ 
tions, which antiquity and custom had rendered 
sacred, were discovered and exposed in their 
proper colours j and innumerable errors, that had 
possessed and perplexed the anxious spirits of the 
credulous and super itious multitude, were hap¬ 
pily deprived of their authority and influence. 

Thus, of consequence, the cheerful light of truth, 
and the calm repose and tranquillity that attend 
it, arose upon the minds of many, and human 
life was delivered from the crimes that have been 
sanctified by superstition, and from the tumults 
and agitations in which it has so often involved 
unhappy mortals. The advantages that flowed 
from the improvement of historical knowledge 
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cent, arc both innumerable and inestimable. By this 

XVI1 - many pious and excellent persons, whom igno- 
ranee or malice had branded with the ignomi- 
T nious title of heretics, were delivered from re¬ 
proach, recovered their good fame, and thus were 
secured against the malignity of superstition. By 
this it appeared, that many of those religious con¬ 
troversies, which bad divided nations, friends, and 
families, and involved so often sovereign states 
in bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes of the most 
horrid kind, were owing to the most trifling and 
contemptible causes, to the ambiguity and ob¬ 
scurity of certain theological phrases and terms, 
to superstition, ignorance, and envy, to ghostly 
pride and ambition. By this it was demonstrated 
with the fullest evidence, that many of those reli¬ 
gious rites and ceremonies, which had been long 
considered as of divine institution, were derived 
from the most inglorious sources, being either 
borrowed from the manners and customs of bar¬ 
barous nations, or invented with a design to de¬ 
ceive the ignorant and credulous, or dictated by 
the idle visions of senseless enthusiasm. By this 
tbe ambitious intrigues of the bishops and other 
ministers of religion, who, by perfidious arts, had 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
usurped a considerable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in subjection to their 
yoke by terrors of the church, were brought to 
light. And to mention no more instances, it 
was by the lamp of history that those councils, 
whose decrees had so long been regarded ns infal¬ 
lible and sacred, and'revered as the dictates of 
celestial wisdom, were exhibited to the attentive 
observer as assemblies where an odious mixture of 
ignorance and knavery very frequently presided. 
Our happy experience, in these latter times, fur- 
nishes daily instances of the salutary effects of 
these important discoveries on the state of tha 
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Christian church, and on the condition of all its cent. 
members. Hence flow that lenity and moderation 
that are mutually exercised by those who differ ‘ j 
from one another in their religious sentiments; 
that prudence and caution that are used in esti¬ 
mating opinions and deciding controversies; that 
protection and support that are granted to men of 
worth, when attacked by the malice of bigotry; 
and that visible diminution of the errors, frauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which superstition for¬ 
merly embittered the pleasures of human life, and 
the enjoyments of social intercourse. 

XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century ne study 
applied themselves, with eminent success, to the ^ < 2,“* nce 
study of Hebrew and Greek literature, and of language*, 
the Oriental languages and antiquities. And, 
as their progress in these kinds of erudition was 
rapid, so, in many instances, was the use they 
made of them truly excellent and laudable. For, 
by these succours, they were enabled to throw light 
on many difficult passages of the sacred writings 
that had been hi understood and injudiciously 
applied, and which some had even employed in 
supporting erroneous opinions, and giving a plau¬ 
sible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence it 
happened, that many patrons and promoters of 
popular notions, and visionary and groundless 
fancies, were deprived of the fallacious arguments 
by which they maintained their errors. It cannot 
also be denied, that liie cause of religion received 
considerable benefit from the labours of those, 
who either endeavoured to preserve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, or who, behold¬ 
ing with emulation the example of the French, 
employed their industry in improving and polish¬ 
ing the languages of their respective countries. 

For it must be evidently both honourable and ad¬ 
vantageous to the Christian church to have always 
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cent, in its bosom men of learning qualified to write 
sect and discourse upon theological subjects with pre- 
v_, ‘ 'j cision, elegance, ease, and perspicuity, that so the 
ignorant and perverse may be allured to receive 
instruction, and also be able to comprehend with 
facility the instructions they receive. 

Tin-iaw XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, 
HswdlS which were laid down in the sacred writings by 
»ui, atten- Christ and his apostles, assumed an advantage* 
Um ' ous form, received new illustrations, and were 
supported upon new and solid principles, when 
that great system of law that results from the 
constitution of nature, and the dictates of right 
reason, began to be studied with more diligence, 
and investigated with more accuracy and perspi* 
cuity than had been the case in preceding ages. 
In this sublime study of the law of nature the 
immortal Grotius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace: 
and such was the dignity and importance of the 
subject, that his labours excited the zeal and emu* 
lation of men of the most eminent genius and 
abilities [c], who turned their principal attention 
to this noble science. How much the labours of 
these great men contributed to assist the ministers 
of the Gospel, both in their discourses and writ¬ 
ings concerning the duties and obligations of 
Christians, may be easily seen by comparing the 
books of a practical kind that have oeen pub¬ 
lished since the period now under consideration, 
with those that were in vogue before that time. 

There is scarcely a discourse upon any sub¬ 
ject of Christian morality, how inconsiderable 
soever it may be, that does not bear some marks 
of the improvement which was introduced into the 


£c] See Adam. Frid. Glaffey, Historia Juris Naturae; to which 
is subjoined his Bibliotheca Juris Naturae et Gentium. 
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science of morals by those great men, who studied cent. 
that science in the paths of nature, in the frame x y, 11- 
and constitution of rational and moral beings, 
and in the relations by which they are rendered 
members of one great family, under the inspec¬ 
tion and government of one common aud uni¬ 
versal [cfj Parent]. It is unquestionably certain, 
that since this period the dictates of natural law, 
and the duties of Christian morality, have been 
more accurately defined; certain evangelical pre¬ 
cepts, whose nature and foundations were but 
imperfectly comprehended in the times of old, 
more clearly illustrated; the superiority which 
distinguishes the morality of the Gospel from that 
course of duty that is Reducible from the mere 
light of nature, more fully demonstrated; and 
those common notions and general principles, 
which arc the foundations of moral obligation, 
and are every way adapted to dispel all doubts 
that may arise, and all controversies that may 
be started, concerning the nature of evangelical 
righteousness and virtue, established with greater 
evidence and certainty. It may also be added, 
that the impiety of those infidels who have had 
the effrontery to maintain that the precepts of 
the Gospel are contrary to the dictates of sound 
reason, repugnant to the constitution of our 
nature, inconsistent with the interests of civil 
society, adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw 
men off from the bu: ‘.less, the duties, and enjoy¬ 
ments of life [e], has been much more triumph¬ 
antly refuted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than in any other period of the Chris¬ 
tian church. 


[<f] This sentence, beginning with “ There ia scarcely a dis¬ 
course,” and ending with “ Universal Parent,” ia added by the 
translator. 

C e ] ftouaa. Contr. Soc. 
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cent. XXX. To these reflections upon the state of 
XVII i learning and science in general, it may not be 
improper to add a particular and separate account 
The state °* ^he progress and revolutions of philosophy in 
of tbe Aria- the Christian schools. * At the beginning of this 
Pa«c " 1 century almost all the European philosophers 
tic phiioco- were divided into two classes, one of which com- 
i**- prehended the Peripatetics, and the other the 
Chemists, or Fire-philosophers, as they were often 
styled. These two classes contended warmly for 
many years which should have the pre-eminence; 
and a great number of laboured. and subtile pro¬ 
ductions were published during the course of this 
philosophical contest. The Peripatetics were in 
possession of the professorships in almost all the 
schools of learning, and looked upon all such as 
presumed, either to reject, or even amend the 
doctrines of Aristotle, as objects of indignation, 
little less criminal than traitors and rebels. It 
is however observable, that the greatest part of 
these supercilious and persecuting doctors, if we 
except those of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, 
Juliers, and Leipsic, were less attached to Ari¬ 
stotle himself than to his modern interpreters 
and commentators. The Chemists spread them¬ 
selves through almost all Europe, and assumed the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Roseorueian Bre¬ 
thren [/], which drew at first some degree of re- 


Z/3 The title of Rosecrueians evidently denotes tlic chemical 
philosophers, and those who blended the doctrines of religion with 
the secrets of chemistry. The denomination itself is drawn from 
the science of chemistry; and they only who are acquainted with 
the peculiar language of the chemists can understand its true signi¬ 
fication and energy. It is not compounded, as many imagine, of 
the two words rota and crux, which signify rote and crons, but 
of the latter of these words, and the Latin word rot, which signi¬ 
fies flew. Of all natural bodies, dew is the most powerful dissol¬ 
vent of gold. The crott, in the chemical style, is equivalent to 
light; because the figure of the cross X exhibits, at the same 
time, the three letters of which the word lux, i. c. light, is com- 
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spect, as it seemed to be borrowed from the arms cent. 
of Luther, which were a cross placed upon a rose. 

They inveighed against the Peripatetics with a . 1^.' 

singular degree of bitterness and animosity, repre¬ 
sented them as corrupters both of religion and 
philosophy, and published a multitude of treatises 
against them, which discovered little else than 
their folly and their malice. At the head of these 
fanatics were Robert Fludd [g], a native of 
England, and a man of surprising genius; Jacob 
Behmen, a shoemaker, who lived at Gorlitz; 
and Michael Mayer [A]. These leaders of 


pounded. Now lux is called by this sect the seed or menstruum 
of the red dragon; or, in other words, that gross and corporeal 
light, which, when properly digested and modified, produces 
gold. From all this h follows, that a llosecrucian philosopher is 
one who, by the intervention and assistance of the dew, seeks for 
light, or, in other words, the substance called the Philosopher’s 
Stone. All other explications of this term are false and chime¬ 
rical. The interpretations that are given of it by the chemists, 
who love, on all occasions, to involve themselves in intricacy and 
darkness, are invented >1 erely to deceive those who are strangers 
to their mysteries. The true energy and meaning of this deno¬ 
mination of Ilosecrucians did not escape the penetration and 
sagacity of Gassendi, as appeara by his Examen Philosophise 
Fluddanse, sect. xv. tom. iii. opp. p. 261. It was, however, still 
more fully explained by llenaudot, a famous French physician, 
in his Conferences Publiquss, tom. iv. p. 87. There is a great 
number of materials and anecdotes relating to the fraternity, 
rules, observances, and writings of the Rosecrucians (who made 
such a noise in this <-ertury), to be found in Arnoldi’s Kirchen 
und Ketzer-Historie, part II. j,. 1114. 

[«7] See for an account of this singular man, from whose wri¬ 
tings Jacob Behmen derived all his mystical and rapturous doc¬ 
trine, Wood's Athens Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 610, and Histor. et 
Antiq. Academias Oxoniensis, lib. ii. p. 308.—For an account of 
Helmont, father and son, see Hen. Witte, Memor. Philoaoph.— 
Joacli. Frid. Feller, in Miscellan. Leibnitian.—Several writers 
besides Arnoldi have given an account of Jacob Behmen*. 

[A] See Monleri Cimbria Literate, tom. i. p. 376. 


• See for s further secount of Jacob Behmen, Sect II. Part II. Chap. I. 
Sect XL. of this History. 
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cent, the sect were followed by John Baptist Helmont, 
xvn ; and his son Francis, Christian Knorrius de 
sect, i.^ Kuhlman, Nollius, Sperber, and 

1 many others of various fame. An uniformity 
of opinion, and a spirit of concord, seem scarcely 
possible in such a society as this. For as a great 
part of its doctrine is derived from certain inter* 
nal feelings, and certain flights of imagination, 
which can neither be comprehended nor defined, 
and is supported by certain testimonies of the 
external senses, whose reports are equally illusory 
and changeable; so it is remarkable, that, among 
the more eminent writers of this sect, there are 
scarcely any two who adopt the same tenets 
and sentiments. There are, nevertheless, some 
common principles that are generally embraced, 
and that serve as a centre of union to the society. 
They all maintain, that the dissolution of bodies, 
by the power of fire, is the only way through 
which men can arrive at true wisdom, and come 
to discern the first principles of things. They 
all acknowledge a certain analogy and harmony 
between the powers of nature and the doctrines 
of religion, mid believe that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by the same laws with 
tfhich he rules the kingdom of nature; and 
hence it is that they employ chemical denomina¬ 
tions to express the truths of religion. They 
all hold, that there is a sort of divine energy, or 
soul diffused through the frame of the universe, 
which some call Archeeus, others the Universal 
Spirit, and which others mention under different 
appellations. They all talk in the most obscure 
and superstitious manner of what they call the 
signatures of things, of the power of the stars 
over all corporeal beings, ana their particular in¬ 
fluence upon the human race, of the .efficacy of 
magic, and the various ranks and orders of demons. 
In fine, they all agree in throwing out the most 
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crude, incomprehensible notions and ideas, in the cent. 
most obscure, quaint, and unusual expressions. XVIL 
XXXI. This controversy between the Chemists 
and Peripatetics was buried in silence and oblivion, 
as soon as a new and more seemly form of philo- *, P hy P o'f^ 
sophy was presented to the world by two great Gassendi, 
men, who reflected a lustre upon the .French 
nation, Gassendi and Dcs Cartes. The former, 
whose profound knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy was accompanied with the most en¬ 
gaging eloquence, and an acquaintance with ail 
the various branches of solid erudition and polite 
literature, was canon of Digne, and professor of 
mathematics at Paris. The latter, who was a 
man of quality, and bred a soldier, surpassed the 
greatest part of his contemporaries in acuteness, 
subtilty, and extent of genius, though he was 
much inferior to Gassendi in point of learning. 

In the year 1624*, Gassendi attacked Aristotle, 
and the whole sect of his commentators and fol¬ 
lowers, with great resolution and ingenuity [t] ; 
but the resentment and indignation which he 
drew upon himself from all quarters by this bold 
attempt, and the sweetness of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to dissension and 
contest, engaged him to desist, and to suspend an 
enterprise, that, by opposing the prejudices, was 
so adapted to inflame the passions of the learned. 

Hence no more than two books of the work he 
had composed against the Aristotelians were made 
public; the other five were suppressed [yj. He 
also wrote against Fludd, and, by refuting him, re- 


[i] The title of this book against the Aristotelians is as 
follows: Exercitationum Paradoxicarum adversus Aristoteleos 
Libri VII. in quibus prcecipua totius Peripatctieie doctrinal fun¬ 
daments excutiuntur, opiniones vero, aut novae aut ex vetustiori- 
bus obsolete, stnhiliuntur. 

[,/] See Hungered, Vio de Gassendi, p. 17 8c 29. 
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fated at the same time the Rosecrucian Brethren j 
and here the Aristotelians seemed to behold his 
labours with a favourable eye. After having 
overturned several false and visionary systems of 
philosophy, he began to think of substituting 
something more solid and satisfactory in their 
place, and, in pursuance of this design, he proceed¬ 
ed with the utmost circumspection and caution. 
He recommended to others, and followed himself, 
that wise method of philosophical investigation, 
which, with a slow ana timorous pace, rises from 
the objects of sense to the discussions of reason, 
and arrives at truth by assiduity, experiment, and 
an attentive observation of the laws of nature; 
or, to express the same thing in other words, 
Gassendi struck out that judicious method, which 
by an attention to facts, to the changes and 
motions of the natural world, leads by degrees 
to general principles, and lays a solid foundation 
for rational inquiry. In the application of this 
method, he had recourse chiefly to mathematical 
succours, from a persuasion that demonstration 
and certainty were the peculiar fruits of that 
accurate and luminous science. He drew no 
assistance from the science of metaphysics, which 
he overlooked, from an opinion that the greatest 
part of its rules and decisions were too precarious 
to satisfy a sincere inquirer, animated with the 
love of truth [£]. 

XXXII. Des Cartes followed a very different 
method in his philosophical researches. Ile aban¬ 
doned the mathematics which he had at first look- 


[7(Q Seti Gassendis Institutiones Philosophise; a diffuse 
production, which takes up the two first volumes of his 
works, and in which his principal design is to show, that 
those opinions, of both the ancient and modem philosophers, 
which art- deduced from metaphysical principles, have little 
solidity, and are generally defective in point of evidence and 
perspicuity. 
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ed upon as the tree of knowledge, and employed cent. 
the science of abstract ideas, or metaphysics, in 
the investigation of truth. Having accordingly ww 
laid down a few plain general principles, which ’ 
seemed to be deduced immediately from the 
nature of man, his first business was to form 
distinct notions of Deity, matter, soul, body, 
space, the universe, and the various parts of which 
it is composed. From these notions, examined 
with attention, compared and combined together 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, 
and resemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
system, he proceeded still further, and made 
admirable use of them in reforming the other 
branches of philosophy, and giving them a new de¬ 
gree of stability and consistence. This he effected 
by connecting all his branches of philosophical 
reasonings in such a manner, that principles and 
consequences followed each other in the most 
accurate order, and that the latter seemed to flow 
from the former in the most natural manner. 

This method oi pursuing truth could not fail to 
attract the admiration of many: and so indeed it 
happened; for no sooner had Des Cartes published 
his discoveries in philosophy, than a considerable 
number of eminent men, in different parts of 
Europe, who had long entertained a high disgust 
against the inelegant and ambiguous jargon of 
the schools, adopted these discoveries with zeal, 
declared their approbation of the new system, and 
expressed their desire that its author should be 
substituted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a 
philosophical guide to the youth in the public 
seminaries of learning. On the other hand, the 
Peripatetics, nr Aristotelians, seconded by the 
influence of the clergy, who apprehended that the 
cause of religion was aimed at, and endangered by 
theso philosophical innovations, made a prodigious 
noise, and left no means unemployed to prevent 
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cent, the downfal of their old system, and to diminish 
xv, ‘- the growing reputation of the new philosophy. 

execute this invidious purpose with the more 
f ac iiity f they not only accused Des Cartes of the 
most dangerous and pernicious errors, but went 
so far, in the extravagance of their malignity, as 
to bring a charge of atheism against him. This 
furious zeal of the Aristotelians will not appear 
so extraordinary, when it is considered that they 
contended, not so much for their philosophical 
system, as for the honours, advantages, and profits 
they derived from it. The Tlieosophists, Rose- 
crucians, and Chemists, entered into this contest 
against Des Cartes, but conducted themselves 
with more moderation than the Aristotelians, 
notwithstanding their persuasion that the Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy, though chimerical and impious, 
was much less intolerable than the Cartesian 
system [/]. The consequences of this dispute 
were favourable to the progress of science; for the 
wiser part of the European philosophers, although 
they did not all adopt the sentiments of Des 
Cartes, were neverthelesscncouragedandanimated 
by his example to carry on their inquiries with 
more freedom from the restraints of traditional 
and personal authority than they had formerly 
done, and to throw resolutely from their necks 
that yoke of servitude, under which Aristotle and 
his followers had so long kept them in subjection. 
Gameniii XXXIII. The most eminent contemporaries 
Des Cartes applauded in general the efforts 
of De. he made towards the reformation of philosophy, 
Cartct ' and that noble resolution with which he broke 
the shackles of magisterial authority, and struck 
out new paths, in which he proceeded without a 
guide, in the search after truth. They also ap¬ 
proved of his method of arising, with caution and 

[/] See Bftillet, Vie de Dee Cartes*—-As also the General 
Dictionary at the article Dea Cartes. 
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accuracy, from the most simple, and, as It were, 
the primary dictates of reason and nature, to 
truths and propositions of a more complex and 
intricate kind, and of admitting nothing as truth 
that was not clearly and distinctly apprehended 
as such. They went still further, and unanimously 
acknowledged, that he had made most valuable 
and important discoveries in philosophy, and had 
demonstrated several truths, which, before his 
time, were received upon no other evidence than 
that of tradition and conjecture. But these 
acknowledgments did not hinder some of those 
who made them with the greatest sincerity, from 
finding several essential defects in the philosophy 
of this great man. They looked upon his account 
of the causes and principles of natural things to 
be for the most part hypothetical, founded on 
fancy rather than experience. Nay, they attacked 
the fundamental principles upon which the whole 
system of his philosophy was built, such as his 
ideas of the Deity, of the universe, of matter 
and spirit, of ihe laws of motion, and other 
points that were connected with these. Some 
of these principles they pronounced uncertain; 
others of a pernicious tendency and adapted 
to engender the most dangerous errors; others 
again they considered as directly contrary to the 
language of experience. At the head of these 
objectors was bis own fellow-citizen Gassendi, who 
had made war before uim upon the Aristotelians 
and Chemists; who, in genius, was his equal; 
in learning by much his superior; and whose 
mathematical knowledge was most uncommon and 
extensive. This formidable adversary directed his 
first attacks against the metaphysical principles 
which supported the whole structure of the 
Cartesian philosophy. He then proceeded still 
farther; and in the place of the physical system 
of Des Cartes, substituted one that resembled not 


CEXT. 
XVII. 
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cent, a little the natural philosophy of Epicurus, 
xvn - though far superior to it in solidity, muon more 
sbct^i.^ rotional, consistent, and perfect, being founded, 

T not on the illusory visions of fancy, but on the 
testimony of sense and the dictates of expe¬ 
rience [»*]. This new and sagacious observer of 
nature had not many followers, and his disciples 
were much less numerous than those of t)es 
Cartes. But what he wanted in number was 
sufficiently compensated by the merit and reputa¬ 
tion of those who adopted his philosophical sys¬ 
tem ; for he was followed by some of the most 
eminent men in Europe, by persons distinguished 
in the highest degree, by their indefatigable ap¬ 
plication, and their extensive knowledge, both of 
natural philosophy and mathematics. It is also 
observable, that he had but few disciples in his 
own country; but among the English, who in his 
time were remarkable for their application to 
studies of a physical and mathematical kind, a 
considerable number adopted his philosophical 
system. Nay, it is remarkable, that even those 
eminent philosophers and divines, such as Which, 
cot, Gale, Cudworth, and More, who entered the 
lists with Hobbes, (whose doctrine came nearer to 
the principles of Gassendi than to the system of 
Des Cartes,) and revive4 ancient Platonism, in 


[m3 Sec his Disquisitio Metaphysics, ecu Duhitatinnes ft 
Instantim advepius Carteaii Metaphysicam, et It capons a, which 
are published in the third volume of his works, p. 2b3.—Bernier, 
a celebrated French physician, has given an accurate view of 
the philosophy of Gassendi in his abridgment of it, published in 
French at Lyons, in the year 1684, in eight volumes in 12mo. 
This abridgment will give the reader a clearer account of this 
philosophy than even the works of Gassendi himself, in whirh 
his meaning is often expressed in an ambiguous manner, and 
which are besides loaded with superfluous erudition. The life of 
Gassendi, accurately written by Bougerelle, a priest of the 
oratory, was published at Paris in 1737,—See lliblioth. Franfoisc, 
tom* xxvii. p. 353. 
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order to crush under its weight the philosopher cent. 
of Malmesbury, placed Gassendi and Plato in a ^ l \ 
the same class, and explained the sentiments of \ 
the latter in such a manner as to make them r 
appear quite agreeable to the principles of the 
former [n]. 

XXXIV. From this period must be dated that Two lead, 
famous schism that divided the philosophical world 
into two great sects, which, though almost agreed «*. The 
concerning those points that are of the greatest caUnTart 
utility and importance in human life, differ widely tapby«cai. 
about the principles of human knowledge, and 
the fundamental points from whence the philoso¬ 
pher must proceed in his search of truth. Of 
these sects the one may properly be called Meta¬ 
physical, and the other Mathematical. The Me¬ 
taphysical sect follows the system of Des Cartes; 
the Mathematical one directs its researches by the 
principles of Gassendi. The former looks upon 
truth as attainable by abstract reasoning; the 
latter seeks after it by observation and experi¬ 
ence. The folio ver of Des Cartes attributes little 
to the external senses, and much to meditation 
and discussion. The disciple of Gassendi, on the 
contrary, places little confidence in metaphysical 
discussion, and has principally recourse to the re¬ 
ports of sense, and the contemplation of nature. 

The former, from a small number of abstract 
truths, deduces a long series of propositions in 
order to arrive at a precise and accurate know¬ 
ledge of God and nature, of body and spirit; the 
latter admits these metaphysical truths, but at the 
same time denies the possibility of erecting, upon, 
fheir basis, a regular and solid system of philoso- 


[«] See the Preface to the Latin translation pf Cudvyorth’s 
Intellectual System; as also the Remarks that are added to that 
translation. Dr. Mosheim is the author pf that Trenahtion 

aud of these Remarks. 
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phy, without the aid of assiduous observation and 
repeated experiments, which are the most natural 
and effectual means of philosophical progress and 
improvement. The one, eagle-like, soars with an 
intrepid flight, to the first fountain of truth, and 
to the general relations and final causes of things; 
and descending from thence, explains, by them, 
the various changes and appearances of nature, 
file attributes and counsels of the Deity, the moral 
constitution and duties of man, the frame and 
structure of the universe. The other, more diffi¬ 
cult and cautious, observes with attention, and 
examines with assiduity, the objects that are before 
liis eyes; and arises gradually from them to the 
first cause, and the primordial principle of things. 
The Cartesians suppose, that many things are 
known by man with the utmost certainty; and 
hence their propensity to form their opinions and 
doctrines into a regular system. The followers of 
Gassendi consider man as in a state of ignorance 
with respect to an immense number of tilings, 
and, consequently, think it incumbent upon them 
to suspend their judgment in a multitude of cases, 
until time and experience dispel their darkness ; 
and hence it is also, that they consider a system 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and 
by no means proportioned to the narrow extent 
of human knowledge; or, at least, they think, 
that the business of systemrmaking ought to be 
left to the philosophers of future times, who, by 
joining together the observations and experience of 
many ages, shall have acquired a more satisfactory 
and accurate knowledge of nature than has been 
yet attained. 

These dissensions and contests, concerning the 
first principles of human knowledge, produced 
various debates upon other subjects of the utmost 
menicut and importance; such as, the nature of 
God, the essence of matter, the elements or cou- 
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stituent principles of bodies, the laws of motion, cent. 
the manner in which the Divine Providence exerts 
itself in the government of the world, the frame ^ * ' 
and structure of the universe, the nature, union, 
and joint operations of soul and body. If we con¬ 
sider attentively the profound and intricate nature 
of these subjects, together with the limits, debi¬ 
lity, and imperfections of the human understand¬ 
ing, we shall see too much reason to fear, that 
these contests will last as long as the present state 
of man [o]. The wise and the good, sensible of 
this, will carry on such debates with a spirit of 
mildness and mutual forbearance; and knowing 
that differences in opinions are inevitable where 
truth is so difficult of access, will guard against 
that temerity with which too many disputants 
accuse their antagonists of irreligion and im- 
piety Oj. 


[o] Voltaire published in the year 1740, at Amsterdam, a 
pamphlet, entitled, La Metaphysique de Newton, ou Parallele 
des Sentimens de Ni ton et de Leibnitz, which, though super¬ 
ficial and inaccurate, may, nevertheless, be useful to those readers 
who have not application enough to draw from better sources, 
and are, nevertheless, desirous to know how much these two 
philosophical sects differ in their principles and tenets. 

[p] It is abundantly known that Des Cartes and his metaphy¬ 
sical followers were accused by many of striking at the founda¬ 
tions 'of all religion; nor is this accusation entirely withdrawn 
even in our times. See in die miscellaneous works of father 
Hardouin his Atheists Unmasked. Among these pretended 
Atheists, Des Cartes with ins two famous disciples, Anthony le 
Gland and Silvan Regis, hold tlu. first rank; nor is father Male- 
branchc, though he seems rather chargeable with fanaticism than 
atheism, exempted from a place in this odious list. It is true, 
Hardouin, who gives so liberally a place in the atheistical class 
to these great men, was himself a visionary dreamer, whose judg¬ 
ment, in many cases, is little to be respocted; but it is also true, 
that, in the work now under consideration, he does not reason 
from his own whimsical notions, butMraws all his arguments 
from those of the followers of Aristotle and Gassendi, who have 
opposed, with the greatest success and acuteness, the Cartesian 
system. Even Voltaire, notwithstanding the moderation with 
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XXXV. All those who had either adopted, 
without exception, the principles of Des Cartes, 
or who, without going so far, had approved of 
the method and rules laid down by him for the 
investigation of truth, employed all their zeal and 
industry in correcting, amending, confirming, and 
illustrating, the Metaphysical species of philoso¬ 
phy ; and the number of its votaries was prodi¬ 
gious, particularly in France, and in the United 
Provinces. But among the members of this phi¬ 
losophical sect there were some who aimea at 
the destruction of all religion, more especially 
Spinoza, and others, who, like Balthasar 
Becker [< 7 ], made use of the principles of Des 
Cartes, to overturn some doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity, and to pervert others. This circumstance 
proved disadvantageous to the whole sect, and 
brought it into disrepute in many places. The 
Metaphysical philosophy fell, however, afterward^ 


which he expresses himself, seems plainly enough to give his as¬ 
sent to the accusers of Des Cartes. On the other hand, it must 
be observed, that these accusers arc censured in their turn by se¬ 
veral modem metaphysicians. Gassendi, for example, is charged 
by Araauhl with overturning the doctrine of the soul’s immorta¬ 
lity in his controversy with Des Cartes, mid by Leibnitz with 
corrupting and destroying the whole system of natural religion. 
See Des Mmzeaux, Recueil de diverse* Pieces sur la Philosophic, 
tom. ii. p. 166.* Leibnitz has also ventured to affirm, that Sir 
Isaac Newton and his followers rob the Deity of some of his 
most excellent attributes, and sap the foundations of natural re¬ 
ligion. In short, the controversial writings on both sides are 
filled with rash and indecent reproaches of this kind. 

fgT £ 7 ] See for a further account of the particular tenets and 
opinions of Becker, Sect II. Put 1L Chap. II. Sect. XXXV. of 
this century. 

* If Dr. Motbsim refers to the second edition of Des Maisesux Re- 
cueii, the page is inaccurately quoted j for it Is at page 155 of tlie volume 
nbovementioned that Gassendi is censured by Leibnils. It mey he further 
otiserved, that the censure it not conveyed in such strong terms us those em¬ 
ployed by our historian. Leibnitz saya, that Gassendi appeared to hesitate 
end waver too much concerning the nature of the soul, anti the principle* of 
natural religion. 
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into better hands, and was treated with great cent. 
wisdom and acuteness by Malebranche, a man xv,,# 
of uncommon eloquence and subtilty; and by ^ < 

Leibnitz, whose name is consigned to immortality T 
as one of the greatest geniuses that have appeared 
in the world [r]. Neither of these great men, 
indeed, adopted all the principles and doctrines of 
Des Cartes; but they both approved, upon the 
whole, of his philosophical method, which they 
enlarged, amended, and improved, by several 
additions and corrections, that rendered its pro¬ 
cedure more luminous and sure. This is more 
especially true of Leibnitz, who, rejecting the 
suggestions of fancy, seemed to follow no other 
guides than reason and judgment; for Male¬ 
branche haying received from nature a warm and 
exuberant imagination was too much ruled by its 
dictates, and was thus often imperceptibly led into 
the visionary regions of enthusiasm. 

XXXVI. The Mathematical philosophy already Tt* pro. 
mentioned was much less studied and adopted 
than the Metaphysical system, and its followers ticai net. 
in France were very few in number. But it met 
with a favourable reception in Britain, whose phi¬ 
losophers perceiving, in its infant and unfinished 
features, the immortal lines of Verulam’s wisdom, 
snatched it from its cradle, in a soil where it 
was ready to perish, cherished it with parental 


W F° r an ample and interesting account of Malebranclie 
and bis philosophy, see Fonteneiie’s Eloges des Academiciens 
de 1’Academic Royale des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317. and for a 
view of the errors and defects of his metaphysical system, see 
Hardouin’s Atheists Unmasked, in his (Euvres Metres, p. 4>3. 
Fontenelle has also given an account of the life and philoso¬ 
phical sentiments of Leibnitz in the work already quoted, 
yol. ii. p. 9; but a much more ample one has been published 
in German by Charles Gunther Lewis, in his history of the 
Leibnitian Philosophy. However, the genius and philosophy 
of this great man arc best to be learned from his letters to 
Kortholt, published at Lvipsic in three volumes. 
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cent, tenderness, and have still continued their zealous 

xvu - efforts to bring it to maturity and perfection. 
»pj ie n 0 y a i s oc i e ty of London, which may ho 
considered as the philosophical seminary of the 
nation, took it under their protection, and have 
neither spared expense nor pains to cultivate ami 
improve it, and to render it subservient to the 
purposes of life. It owed, more especially, a 
great part of its progress and improvement to the 
countenance, industry, and genius of that immor¬ 
tal protector of science, the pious and venerable 
Mr. Boyle, whose memory will be ever precious 
to the worthy and the wise, the friends of reli¬ 
gion, learning, and mankind. The illustrious 
names of Barrow, Wallis, and Locke, may also 
be added to the list of those who contributed 
to the progress of natural knowledge. Nor were 
the learned divines of the English nation (though 
that order has often excited the complaints of 
philosophers, and been supposed to behold, with 
a jealous and suspicious eye, the efforts of philo¬ 
sophy as dangerous to the cause of religion) less 
zealous than the other patrons of science in this 
noble cause. On the contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge not only 
as innocent but of the highest utility and im¬ 
portance ; as admirably adapted to excite and 
maintain in the minds of men a profound vene¬ 
ration for the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
the world, and to furnish new supports to the 
cause of religion; and also as agreenblc both to 
the laws and the spirit of the Gospel, and to the 
sentiments of the primitive church. And hence it 
was that those doctors who in the lectures founded 
by Mr. Boyle, attacked the enemies of religion, 
employed in this noble and pious attempt the 
succours of philosophy with the most happy and 
triumphant success. But the immortal man, 
to whose immense genius and indefatigable in- 
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diistry philosophy owed its greatest improvements, 
and who carried the lamp of knowledge into paths 
of nature that had been unexplored before his 
time, was Sir Isaac Newton [*], whose name was 
revered, and his genius admired, even by his 
warmest adversaries. This great man spent, with 
uninterrupted assiduity, the whole of a long life 
in correcting, digesting, and enlarging, the new 
philosophy, and in throwing upon it the light 
of demonstration and evidence, both by observing 
the laws of nature, and by subjecting them to 
the rules of calculation; and thus he intro¬ 
duced a great change into natural science, and 
brought it to a very high degree of perfection \t]. 


<gp“ M Mr. Hume’s account of this great man is extremely 
just, and contains some peculiar strokes that do honour to this 
elegant painter of minds. “ In Newton, (says lie,) this island 
may boast of having produced the greatest and rarest genius 
that ever arose for the ornament and instruction of the species. 
Cautious in admitting no principles but such as were founded 
in experiment: but resolute to adopt every such principle, how¬ 
ever new and unusual; From modesty ignorant of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind, and thence less careful to accommo¬ 
date his reasonings to common apprehensions: More anxious to 
merit than acquire fame: He was, from these causes, long un¬ 
known to the world, but his reputation, at last, broke out with a. 
lustre, which scarce any writer, during his own lifetime, had 
ever before attained. While Newton seemed to draw off the 
veil from some of the mysteries of nature, he showed, at the 
same time, the imperfections of the mechanical philosophy; and 
thereby restored her ultimate ecrets to that obscurity, in which 
they ever did, and ever will remain.” 

[<] The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy,, as 
also the other writings, whether philosophical, mathematical, or 
theological, of this great man, are abundantly known. There is 
an elegant account of his life and his litorary and philosophical : 
merit given by Fontenelle, in his Eloges des Academicians de 
l’Academio.Royale des Sciences, tom. ii. p. 293—323. See also 
the Biblioth. Angloise, tom. xv. part II. p. 545, and Biblioth. 
ltaisonnee, tom. vi. part II. p. 478. See more especially 
the late learned and ingenious Mr. Maelaurin’s Account of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Discoveries, Ac. 
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cent. The English look upon it as an unquestionable 
sKo'r *i P 1 ' 00 ^ the solidity and excellence of the New- 
" ‘j tonian philosophy, that its most eminent votaries 
r were friends to religion, and have transmitted to 
posterity shining examples of piety and virtue; 
while, on the contrary, the Cartesian or Metaphy¬ 
sical system has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant instances of irreligion, and some of the 
most horrid impiety. 

or the phi- XXXVII. The two famous philosophical sects 
n °w mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient 
neither of systems of natural science, both of their credit and 
mom.’*" their disciples; and hence it might have been ex¬ 
pected that they would have totally engrossed and 
divided between them the suffrages of the learned. 
But this was not the case; the liberty of thinking 
being restored by Des Cartes and Newton, who 
broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philoso¬ 
phical superstition had confined, in former times, 
the human understanding, a variety of sects 
sprung up. Some trusting in their superior 
genius and sagacity, and others, more remarkable 
for the exuberance of their fancy than for the 
solidity of their judgment, pretended to strike 
out new paths in the unknown regions of nature, 
and new methods of investigating truth; but 
the number of their disciples was small, and the 
duration of their inventions transitory, and there¬ 
fore it is sufficient to have barely mentioned them. 
There was another sort of men, whom medio¬ 
crity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind, 
indisposed for investigating truth by the exertion 
of their own talents and powers, and who, terrified 
at the view of such an arduous task, contented 
themselves with borrowing from the different 
sects such of their respective tenets as appeared 
most remarkable for their perspicuity and solidity, 
more especially those concerning which all the 
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different sects were agreed. These they compiled 
and digested into a system, and pushed their in¬ 
quiries no further. The philosophers of this class 
are generally termed Eclectics. From these re¬ 
markable differences of sentiment and system that 
reigned among the jarring sects, some persons, 
otherwise distinguished by their acuteness and 
sagacity, took occasion to represent truth as unat¬ 
tainable by such a short-sighted being as man, 
and to revive the desperate and uncomfortable 
doctrine (shall I call it, or jargon,) of the Scep¬ 
tics* that had long been buried in that silence 
and oblivion it so justly deserved. The most emi¬ 
nent of these cloudy philosophers were Sanches, 
a physician of Thoulouse [«], De la Mothe le 
Vayer [«?], Huet, bishop of Avranches |V|, to 
whom we may add, without temerity, the famous 


[w] There is still extant a famous book of this writer, entitled, 
De eo quod nihil scitnr, which, with the rest of his works and 
an account of his life was published in 4to. at Thoulouse, in the 
year 1636.—See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Sanchez; as 
also, Villemandi Scepticismus Debellatus, cap. iv. p. 32. 

[«/] See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Vayer. 

[x] Huet’s book Concerning the Weakness of Human Reason, 
was published after his death, in French, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1723, and lately in Latin. It appears, however, that this 
eminent writer had, long before the composition of this book, 
recommended the sceptical method of conducting philosophical 
researches, and looked upon this method as the best adapted to 
establish the truth of Cl.rif, ..unity upon solid foundations. See 
the Commentarius de Rebus ad mn Pertineatibus, lib. iv. p. 
230. and Demonstrat. Evangelise Pnefat. sect. iv. p. 9. where he 
commends their manner of proceeding, who, by sceptical argu¬ 
ments, invalidate all philosophical principles, before they begin to 
prove the truth of Christianity to those who doubt of its evidence. 
It is well known that the Jesuits, who were particularly favour¬ 
ed by Huet, have, on many occasions, employed this method to 
throw dust into the eyes of the Protestants, and thus lead them 
blindfold into tho Romish communion: and that they still con¬ 
tinue to practise the same insidious instrument of seduction. 
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cent. Bayle [?/], who, by the erudition and wit that 
skc't f i a ^ 0U1, d in his voluminous works, has acquired 
such a distinguished reputation in the republic of 
letters. 


[y] Every thing relating to the life and sentiments of Bayle 
is abundantly and universally known. His life, composed by 
Des Maizeaux, was published in the year 1732, at the Hague, 
in two volumes 8vo.—Tile scepticism of this insidious and se¬ 
ducing writer was unmasked and refuted, with great learning 
and force of argument, by the late Mr. Crousaz, in a voluminous 
French work entitled, Traitb du Pyrrhonisme, of which Mr. 
Formcy has given an elegant and judicious abridgment under the 
title of Triomphe de l’Evidence. 
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THE HISTORY OP THE MORE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Containing the History of the Romish Church. 

I. Hippolito Aldobrandini, under the papal cestt. 
name of Clement VIIT. continued to rule the s ^ n j r 
church ot Rome at the commencement of this PAR t 
century, having been elected to that high dig- 
nity towards the conclusion of the preceding one. jhc popes 
The eminent abilities and insidious dexterity of ofthisce, »* 
this pontiff, as ..iso his ardent desire of extin- tury ‘ 
guishing the Protestant religion, and extending 
the limits of the Romish church, are universally 
acknowledged; but it is much questioned, whether 
his prudence was equal to the arduous nature 
of his station as pontiff, and the critical circum¬ 
stances of an incidental kind that arose during his 
administration \a]. He was succeeded in the 
year lfio.5 by Leo XL of the house of Medicis, 
who died a few weeks after his election; and thus 
left the papal chair open to Camillo Borghese, 
who filled it under the denomination of Paul V. 

This pontiff was of a haughty and violent spirit, 

’ M Thi9 pontiff had an edition of the Vulgate published, 
which was very different from that of Pope Sixtus; and this 
is one. of the many instances of the contrariety of opinions 
that has prevailed amongst the infallible heads of the church 
of Rome. ' ! 

VOE. V. 
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cent, jealous to excess of his authority, ami insatiably 
xvu - furious in the execution of his vengeance upon 
part 1. such as encroaclied on his pretended prerogative, 
as appears, in a striking manner, by his rash and 
unsuccessful contest with the Venetians [7»]. (ire- 
gory XV. [c~], who was raised to the pontificate 
in the year 1(3-21, seemed to be of a milder dispo¬ 
sition, though he was not less defective than his 
predecessor in equity and clemency towards those 
that had separated themselves from the church of 
Rome. An unjust severity against the friends 
of the Reformation is, indeed, the general and 
inevitable character of the Roman pontiffs ; for, 

arm This contest arosp, partly front two edicts of the re¬ 
public of Venice for preventing the unnecessary increase of 
religious buildings, and the augmentation of the enormous wealth 
of the clergy; anti partly from the prosecution of two ecclesias¬ 
tics for capital crimes, who had not been delivered up to iho 
pope at his requisition. It is not surprising that these proceed¬ 
ings of the Venetians, however just ami equitable, should in¬ 
flame the ambitious fury of a pontiff who called himself Vice- 
God, the Monarch of Christendom, and thp Supporter of Papal 
Omnipotence. Accordingly, Paul laid all the dominions of 
the republic under an interdict; while the Venetians, on the 
other hand, declared that unjust and tyrannical mandate null 
and void: and banished from their territory the Jesuits and 
Capuchins, who had openly disobeyed the laws of the state. 
Preparations for war were making on both sides, when an 
accommodation, not very honourable to tint pope, was brought 
about by the mediation of Ilenry IV. of France. This contro¬ 
versy between the Pope and the Venetians produced several 
important pieces, composed by Sarpi on the side of the republic, 
and by Baronius and Bellarmine. in behalf of the pontiff. The 
controversy concerning the nature and limits of the pope's pre- 
tendedSupremacy is judiciously stated, and the papal pretensions 
accurately examined, hy Sarpi, in his history of this tyrannical 
interdict, which, in Italian, occupies the fourth volume of his 
works, and was translated into Latin hy .Mr. W illiam Bedell, of 
Cambridge.—It was Paul V. that dishonoured his title of holiness, 
and cast an eternal stain upon his infallibility, by an express ap¬ 
probation of the doctrine of Suarez, the Jesuit, in defence of the 
murder of kings. 

«ar r. cj His family name was Alexander Ludovisio. 
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without this, they would be destitute of the pre¬ 
dominant and distinctive mark of the papacy. A 
pope with sentiments of toleration and charity 
towards those who refuse a blind submission to 
bis' opinions and decisions, is a contradiction in 
terms. Urban VIII. whose family name was 
Maffei Barberini, and who, by his interest in 
the conclave, ascended the papal throne in the 
year 1G&‘3, was a man of letters, an eloquent 
writer, an elegant poet, and a generous and muni¬ 
ficent patron of learning and genius [ d ]; but 
nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity with 
which lie treated all that bore the name of Pro¬ 
testants. Ho may be indeed considered as a 
good and equitable ruler of the church, when 
compared with Innocent X. of the family of 
Painfili, who succeeded him in the year l()l k— 
This unworthy pontiff, to a profound ignorance 
of all those things which it was necessary for a 
Christian bishop to know, joined the most shame¬ 
ful indolence and the most notorious profligacy. 
For he abandoned his person, his dignity, the 
administration of his temporal affaire, and the 


[rf] See Leoni Allatii Apes Urban®, of which Fabrieius 
published r second edition at Hamburg. This little work is a 
sort of Index, or list, of all the learned and eminent men that 
adorned Rome, und* r the pontifical! of Urban VIII. and ex¬ 
perienced the munifirenc md liberality of that pontiff; and 
their number is far from being small. The Latin poefas of 
Urban, which are not without a considerable portion M wit 
and elegance, have passed through several editions. These 

poems were composed while he was yet a cardinal. After 
his elevation to the pontificate, ho published a remarkable 
edition of the Romish Breviary, and several Bullsamong which, 
that which abolishes the order of Female Jesuits, anti certain 
festivals, those relating to image-worship and to the condemna¬ 
tion of Jansenins’ Augustinus, and that which confers ihe title 
of Eminence upon the cardinal-leipites, the three ecclesiastical 
electors, and the grand master of Malta, are the most worthy 
of notice- 
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cent, government of the eh urcb, to the disposal of Donna 
xvu. Olympia [e], a woman of corrupt morals, insa- 
” c R r ‘tiable avarice, and boundless ambition [/]. His 
S , zealous endeavours to prevent the peace of West 
phalia, however odious they may appear, when 
considered in themselves, ought not to be reckoned 
among his personal crimes, since it is to be sup¬ 
posed, that any other pontiff, in his place, would 
have made the same attempts without hesitation 
or remorse. He was succeeded in the papal 
chair in the year lfi.55, by Fabio Chigi, who 
assumed the title of Alexander VII. and who, 
though less odious than his predecessor, was never¬ 
theless possessed of all the pernicious qualities 
that are necessary to constitute a true pope, and 
without which the papal jurisdiction and majesty 
cannot be maintained. The other parts of his 
character are drawn much to his disadvantage, 
by several ingenious and eminent writers of the 
Romish church, who represent him as a man of a 
mean genius, unequal to great or difficult under¬ 
takings, full of craft and dissimulation, and 
chargeable with the most shameful levity and the 
greatest inconsistency ofsentiment and conduct [</]. 


tar w This Donna Olympia Maldaehini was liis brother's 
willow with whom he had lived, in an illicit commerce, before 
his elevation to the pontificate, in which his Holiness continued 
afterwards. 

(Jr) See the Memoires du Cardinal de Iletz, tom. iii. p. 102. 
tom.tv, p. 12. of the last edition published at (ienevn. For an 
account of the disputes between this pontiff and the French, see 
Bougeant, Ilistoiros de la l’aix de Westphalie, tom. iv. p. 6 (>. 

[V 7 ] See Memoires du Cardinal de Iletz, tom. iv. p. Hi. 77. 
—Memoires de M. July, tom. ii. p. IHti. 210. 2:17—Arcken- 
holtz, Memoires de la Heine Christine, tom. ii. p. I 2 .'». The 
craft and dissimulation attributed to this pontiif really con¬ 
stituted an essential part of his character; hut. it is not strictly 
true that he was n man of a mean genius, or unequal to great mid 
difficult undertakings. He was a man of learning, ami discovered 
very eminent abilities at the treaty of Munster, where he was 
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The two Clements IX. and X. who were elected 
successively to the papacy in the year 1668 and 
1669, were concerned in few transactions that 
deserve to be transmitted to posterity [A]. This 
was not the case of Benedict Odesclialci, who 
is known in the list of pontiffs by the denomina¬ 
tion of Innocent XI. and was raised to that high 
dignity in the year I677 [>']. This respectable 
pontiff acquired a very high and permanent repu¬ 
tation by the austerity of his morals, his uncom¬ 
mon courage and resolution, his dislike of the 
grosser superstitions that reigned in the Romish 
church, his attempts to reform the manners of 
the clergy, and to abolish a considerable number 
of those fictions and frauds that dishonour their 
ministry, and also by other solid and eminent 
virtues. But it appeared manifestly by his ex¬ 
ample that those pontiffs, who respect truth, 
and act from virtuous and Christian principles, 
may, indeed, form noble plans, but will never 
be able to bring them into execution, or at least 


sent in tin* character of nuncio. Some writers relate, that 
while lie was in Germany, lie had formed the design of abjuring 
popery, and embracing the protestant religion ; but was deterred 
from tlie execution of this purpose by the example of his cousin, 
count Pompey, who was poisoned at Lyons, on his way to 
Germany, aftir he had abjured the llomish faith. These writers 
add, that Chigi -vr < confirmed in Lis religion by his elevation to 
the cardinalship. See B;._. Nouvclles de la Repub. des Lettres, 
Octob. 1(188. 

[A] Clement TX. was of the family of Rospigliosi, and 
the family name of Clement X. was Altieri, see Memoires de la 
Heine Christine, tom. ii. p. 126. 1:11. There are upon record 
several transactions of Clement IX. that do him honour, and prove 
his dislike of nepotism, mid his love of peace and justice. 

635" CO ^ome maintain, and with the strongest appearance 
of truth, that this pontiff had formerly been a soldier, though 
this report is treated as groundless by Count Turrezonico, in his 
dissertation De Suppositiis Militaribus Stipemliis Bened. Odes- 
chalchi. See an interesting account of this pontiff in Beyle's 
Dictionary, at the article Innocent XL 
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cent, to give them that measure of stability and per- 
XVJ1 - feetion, which is the object of their wishes. By 
PAiri V.* his example and administration it appeared, that 
Sj- the wisest institutions and the most judicious esta¬ 
blishments will be unable, to stand firm, for any 
considerable time, against the insidious stratagems 
or declared opposition of a deluded multitude, 
who are corrupted by the prevalence of licentious 
morals, whose imaginations are impregnated with 
superstitious fictions and fables, whose credulity 
is abused by pious frauds, and whose minds are 
nourished, or rather amused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies [/•]. Be that as it may, all 
the wise and salutary regulations of Innocent XI. 
were suffered to go almost to ruin by the criminal 
indolence of Peter Ottoboni, who was raised 
to the head of the Romish church, in the year 
1089, and assumed the name of Alexander V111. 
A laudable attempt was made to revive them by 
Innocent XII. a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent talents, whose name was Pignalelli, and 
who, in the year I0f)l, succeeded Alexander in 
the papal chair; nor were his zealous endeavours 
absolutely destitute of success. But it was also 
his fate to learn, by experience, that the most 
prudent and resolute pontiffs are unequal to such 
an arduous task, such an Herculean labour, as 
the reformation of the church and court of 
Rome; nor were the fruits of this good pope’s 
wise administration enjoyed long after his de* 


[A] See Journal Universe], tom. i. p. 411. tom. vi. p. 306. 
The present pope, Benedict XIV.* attempted, in the year I74.‘l, 
the canonisation of Innocent XI.; hut the kinp of France, insti- 
gstted by the Jesuits, Inis always opposed this design, mid 
that more especially on account of the misunderstandings that 
always subsisted between Lewis XIV. and Innocent, of which 
more hereafter. 


* This note was written during the life of Benedict XIV. 
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cease [/]. The pontiff, whose reign concluded 
this century, was John Francis Albuni, who was 
raised to the head of the Romish church in th$ 
year and assumed the name of Clement 

XI. He surpassed in learning the whole college 
of cardinals, and was inferior to none of the pre¬ 
ceding pontiffs in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, 
at least, to govern well; but he was very far 
from opposing, with a proper degree of vigour 
and resolution, the inveterate corruptions and 
superstitious observances of the church over which 
lie presided ; on the contrary, he inconsiderately 
aimed at, what he thought, the honour and 
advantage of the church (that is, the glory and 
interest of its pontiff), by measures that proved 
detrimental to both; and thus showed, in a 
striking example, that popes, even of the best 
sort, may fall imperceptibly into the greatest mis¬ 
takes, and commit the most pernicious blunders, 
through an imprudent zeal for extending their 
jurisdiction, a.’.I augmenting the influence and 
lustre of their station [w]. 


[/] For an account of the character, morals, and election of 
Innocent XII. see the Letters of Cardinal Noris, published in 
the fifth volume of his Works, p. 302. 365. 

\jn J In the year 1752, there appeared at Padua a Life of 
Clement XI. ' (imposed h French by the learned and eloquent 
Mr. Lalitau, bishop of F'stcron, in two volumes 8vo. The 
same year Mr. Helioulet, Chancellor of Avignon, published in 
two volumes in 4to. his Histone do Clement XI. These two 
productions, and more especially the latter, are written with 
uncommon elegance; but they both abound with historical er¬ 
rors, which the French writers, in general, are at too little pains 
to avoid. Besides, they are both composed rather in the strain 
of panegyric than of history. An attentive reader will, how¬ 
ever, see without pain, even in these panegyrics, that Clement 
XI. notwithstanding his acknowledged sagacity and prudence, 
took several rash and inconsiderate steps, in order to augment 
the power and multiply the prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs; 
and thus, through his own temerity, involved himself in various 
perplexities. 
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cent. II. The incredible pains that were taken by 
XVIX - the pontiffs and clergy of the Romish church to 
part r. spread their doctrine and to erect their dominion 
among the nations that lay in the darkness of 
Th<? at- Paganism, have been already mentioned. We are, 
tempts therefore, at present, to confine our narration to 
thedmrch the schemes they laid, the cabals they formed, 
of Rome, and the commotions they excited, with an unin- 
t'LTwisuterrupted and mischievous industry, in order to 
ants and recover the possessions and prerogatives they hail 
caule. heir l°st in Europe, to oppress the Protestants, and to 
extinguish the light of the glorious Reformation. 
Various were the stratagems and projects they 
formed for these purposes. The resources of 
genius, the force of arms, the seduction of the most 
alluring promises, the terrors of the most formi¬ 
dable threatening?, the subtile wiles of contro¬ 
versy, the influence of pious, and often of impious 
frauds, the arts of dissimulation, in short, all pos¬ 
sible means, fair and disingenuous, were employed 
for the destruction of the Reformed churches, 
but in most cases without success. The plan of 
a dreadful attack upon the friends of the Reforma- 
tiou had been, for some time, laid in secret, and 
the bigoted and persecuting house of Austria 
was pitched upon to put it in execution. How¬ 
ever, as injustice is seldom so insolent as not to 
seek for some pretext to mask, or at least to dimi¬ 
nish its deformity, so the church of Rome endea- 
voured before-hand to justify the persecution, of 
which the flame was ready to break out. For this 
purpose, the pens of the perfidious and learned 
Scioppius [«], of the Jesuits Tanner, Possevin, 

«T M Scioppius seems rather to merit the titles of male¬ 
volent, and furious, than that of perfidious, unless his tummy pa¬ 
pist be considered by I)r. Musheitn as an instance of perfidy. 
TbiH is tbe intemperate and odious satirist who was caned by the 
servants of the Knulish ambassador at Madrid, for the invectives 
he had thrown out against kiriff Janies I. in a hunk which wiw 
burnt by the hands of tiie roinionn lianpmau at Pan*. 
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Hager, Hederic, and Forer, jurists of Dillingen, cent. 
were employed to represent the treaty of peace, 
made between Charles V. and the Protestants of PARP 
Germany, as unjust, null, and even rendered void ^ 
by the Protestants themselves, by their departing 
from, or at least perverting, by various changes 
and modifications, the confession of Augsburg [o]. 

This injurious charge was proved groundless by 
several Lutheran doctors, who, of their own 
accord, defended their communion against this 
instance of popish calumny; but it was also refuted 
by public authority, even by the express order of 
John George, elector of Saxony. The task was 
committed to Matthew Hoe, who, in the years 
lf>28 and 1631, published, in two volumes, an 
accurate and laborious delenee of the Protestants, 
entitled, llefensio Pupilhe Evangelic*. The 
mouth of calumny was not stopped by these per¬ 
formances. The accusers continued their cla¬ 
mours, multiplied their libels, and had recourse to 
the succours of i..decent raillery and sarcastical 
wit, to cover, as well as they were able, the strik¬ 
ing defects of a bad cause. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran writers exerted themselves in ex¬ 
posing the sophistry, and refuting the arguments 
and invectives of their adversaries. 

Ill. The first flames of that religious war, Commo- 
which the Roman pontiffs proposed to carry on ‘! 0,,s . 

i i i a . 1 ... . . . Austria and 

by the arms of the Austrians and Spaniards, their Bohemia, 
servile and bigoted instruments, broke out in 
Austria, where, about the commencement of this 
century, the friends of the Reformation were 
cruelly persecuted and oppressed by their Roman- 
Catholic adversaries [p]. The solemn treaties 

[«"] See Christ. A hr. Salig, Histor. August. Confessiotiis, 
tom. i. lilt. iv. cap. iii. p. 768. 

(j»j Kituparhitis, iu liis Austria Gvangeiica (a German 
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cf.nt. and conventions, by which the religions liberty 

xvn - and civil rights of these Protestants had been 
Vaht i. secured, were trampled upon, and violated in the 
most shocking manner; nor had these unhappy 
sufferers resolution, vigour, or strength sufficient 
to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, 
who were involved in the same vexations, pro¬ 
ceeded in a different manner. Perceiving plainly 
that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing less 
than to deprive them of that religious liberty 
that had been purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, and so lately confirmed to them by 
an imperial edict, they came to a resolution of 
opposing force to force, and of taking up arms 
to defend themselves against a set of men, whom, 
in consequence of the violence they offered to 
conscience, they could look upon in no other light 
than as the enemies of their souls. Accordingly 
a league was formed by the Bohemian Protestants, 
and they began to avenge, with great spirit 
and resolution, the injuries that had been com¬ 
mitted against their persons, their families, their 
religion, and their civil rights and privileges. But 
it must be confessed, that, in this just attempt 
to defend what was dear to them as men and 
Christians, they lost sight of the dictates of equity 
and moderation, and carried their resentment 
beyond the bounds both of reason and religion. 
Their adversaries wore struck with terror at a 
view of their intrepidity, but were not dismayed. 


work with a Latin title), has given an accurate neconnt of this 
persecution and these commotions. The same learned and 
worthy author had formed the design of publishing an authentic 
and circumstantial relation of the autlerinie* of the Protestants 
in Stiria, Moravia, and Corinthia, with an aecount of the 
perfidious snares that, were laid for them, the whole drawn from 
unexceptionable records ; but death prevented the execution ot 
this design. 
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The Bohemians, therefore, apprehending still cent. 
further opposition and vexations from bigotry, s ^ iI I ‘ I 
animated by a spirit of vengeance, renewed their ‘ PAIi ' T 
efforts to provide for their security. The death 
of the emperor Matthias, which happened in the 
year Kill), furnished them, as they thought, a 
fair opportunity of striking at the root of the 
evil, and removing the source of their calamities, 
by choosing a sovereign of the reformed religion ; 
for they considered themselves as authorised, by 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom, to 
reject any that pretended to the throne by virtue 
of an hereditary right, and to demand a prince, 
whose title to the crown should be derived from 
the free suffrages of the states. Accordingly, 
Frederick V. elector palatine, who professed 
the Reformed religion, was, in the year lGl9, 
chosen king of Bohemia, and solemnly crowned 
at Prague [tjQ. 

IV. This bold step, from which the Bolie- The Bohe¬ 
mians expected such signal advantages, proved to 
them a source of complicated misfortunes. Its 
consequences were fatal to their new sovereign, 
and to their own liberties and privileges; for 
by it they were involved in the most dreadful 
calamities, and deprived of the free exercise of 
the Protestant, religion, the security of which was 
the ultimate end of all the measures they bad 
pursued. Frederick was defeated, before Prague, 
by the Imperial army, in tuo year l(k20, and by 
this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of 
his new crown, but .also of his hereditary domi¬ 
nions. Reduced thus to the wretched condition 

[</] Besides (’aroli and Jagerus, who have composed the 
Ecclesiastical History of this Century, see Burch. Gotth. Struvii 
Syntagma Historic Gormaniete, p. 1487, 1510, 1523, 1538; 

«s also the writers which he recommends. See also the His- 
eiirc do Louis XIII. composed by the learned and accurate l,e 
Vassor, tom. iii. p. 223. 
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cent, of an exile, he was obliged to leave his fruitful 
xvn. territories, and his ample treasures, to the merei- 
pTrt i'. l ess discretion of the Austrians and Bavarians, 
who plundered and ravaged them with the most 
rapacious barbarity. The defeat of this unfortu¬ 
nate prince was attended with dreadful conse¬ 
quences to the Bohemians, and more especially to 
those who, from a zeal for religious liberty and the 
interests of the Reformation, had embarked in his 
cause. Some of them were committed to a 
perpetual prison, others banished for life; several 
had their estates and possessions confiscated; 
many were put to death, and the whole nation 
was obliged, from that fatal period, to embrace 
the religion of the victor, and bend their unwilling 
necks under the yoke of Rome. The triumph 
of the Austrians would neither have been so 
sudden nor so complete, nor would they have 
been in a condition to impose such rigorous and 
despotic terms on the Bohemians, had they not 
been powerfully assisted by John George 1. elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, who, partly from a principle of 
hatred towards the Reformed [>•], and partly 
from considerations of a political kind, reinforced 
with his troops the imperial army This 


gJT [V] By tlie Reformed, as has been already observed, «e 
are to understand the Calvinists, and also, in general, all Protes¬ 
tants that are not of the Lutheran persuasion. And here we see 
a Lutheran elector drawing his sword to support the cause of 
popery and persecution against a people generously struggling 
for the Protestant religion, and the rights of conscience. 

[V] See the Commontarii de Bello Bohcmieo-Germanico, ah a. 
c. 1617 ad a. 1630, in 4to.—Abraham Scultet, Narratio Apolo¬ 
getic de Curriculo Vitas sum, p. 86_It is well known that the 

Roman Catholics, and more especially Martin Beean, a Jesuit, 
persuaded Matthew Hoe, who was an Austrian by birth, and the 
elector’s chaplain, to represent to his prince the cause of the elec¬ 
tor palatine (which was the cause of the Reformed Religion) as 
not, only unjust, but also as detrimental to the interests of Luther¬ 
anism, and to recommend to him the cause and interests of the 
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invasion of the Palatinate was the occasion of cent. 
that long and bloody war, that was so fatal to xvu - 
Germany, and in which the greatest part of the 
princes of Europe were, one way or another, 
unhappily engaged. It began by a confederacy 
formed between some German powers and the 
king of Denmark, in order to assert the rights 
of the elector palatine, unjustly excluded from 
his dominions, against the despotic proceedings 
of the emperor. The confederates maintained, 
that the invasion of Bohemia, by this unhappy 
prince, was no just subject of offence to the 
emperor; and that the house of Austria, whose 
quarrel the emperor was not obliged by any 
means to adopt, was alone the sufferer in this 
case. However that may have been, the progress 
and issue of the war were unfavourable to the 
allies. 

V. The success of the imperial arms filled the tu? pro¬ 
votaries of Popery and Rome with the warmest G^maf/or 
transports of joy and exultation, and presented to .Bohemian 
their imaginations the most flattering prospects. wan 
They thought that the happy period was now 
approaching, when the whole tribe of heretics, 
that had withdrawn their necks from the papal 
yoke, should either perish by the sword, or be 
reduced under the dominion of the church. The 
emperor himself seemed to have imbibed no 
small portion of this odious spirit, which was 
doubly prepared, to convert or to destroy. The 
flame of ambition that burned within him was 
nourished by the suggestions of bigotry. Henee 


house of Austria. Sen Unschuldige Nachrict, a. 1747. p. 858. 

What Dr. Mosheiin observes here may be true; but then 
it is as true that Matthew Hoe must have been a great fool, or a 
great knave, to listen to such insinuations, not only on aceount 
of their glaring absurdity, but also considering the persons from 
whom they came. This is the same Hoe that is mentioned 
above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. 
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cent, he audaciously carried his arms through a groat 

XVIL part of Germany, suffered his generals to vex 

part i * with impunity, those princes and states which 
refused a blind obedience to the court of Rome, 
and showed plainly, by all his proceedings, that 
a scheme had been laid for the extinction of the 
Germanic liberty, civil and sacred. The elector 
of Saxony’s zealous attachment to the emperor, 
which he had abundantly discovered by his warm 
and ungenerous opposition to 1 lie unfortunate 
Frederick, together with the lamentable discord 
that reigned among the German princes, persuaded 
the papal faction, that theuiMieuIlies which, seemed 
to oppose the execution of their project were far 
from being invincible. Accordingly, the persons 
concerned in this grand enterprise began to 
act tbeir respective parts. In the year 10:21), 
Ferdinand II. to give some colour of justice to 
this religious war, issued out the terrible restitu¬ 
tion-edict, by which the Protestants were ordered 
to restore to the church of Rome all the possessions 
they had become masters of in consequence of 
the religious peace, concluded in the preceding 
century [7], This edict was principally owing 
to the suggestions of the Jesuits. That greedy 
and ambitious order claimed a great part of these 
goods and possessions as a recompense due to 
their labours in the cause of religion • and hence 
arose a warm contest between them and the 
ancient and real proprietors [«]. This contest 
indeed was decided by the law of force. It was 
the depopulating soldier, who, sword in hand, 
gave weight and authority to the imperial edict, 


[<] See, for an illustration of this matter, the authors 
mentioned by Struvius, in his Syntagma Ilistor. Germania*, 
, p. 1553. 

[«] See Chris. Aug. Salig, Histor. August. Confessionis, 
tom. i. lib. iv. cap. iii. sect. xxv. p. 810. 
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wresting out of the hands of the lawful possessor, cent. 
without form of process, whatever the Romish s 
priests and monks thought proper to claim, and P4ll j. 
treating tlie innocent and plundered sufferers Uy*; 
with all the severity that the most barbarous spirit 
of oppression and injustice could suggest [/■]. 

VI. Germany groaned under these dismal oustavus 
scenes of tumult and oppression, and looked aboet.^J 1 ^' 
for succour ■ ■ vain 'Die eneniv encompassed her 
m all sides. • none of her princes seemed 

qualified to slued a 111 as 1 e avenger of her 
injuries, or die . nor o. her rights. Some were The con- 
x’estraio. rom a;*;- • •••■■ in Ii t cause by the^J™^ 

SUgg>. ■!!> of *1 A i.<*rs ) • a principle of years' w.v. 

fear, air 't ! >s by a : •..monvis attention 
to :1a' !•>’>! :»riva*e i • • ' which clicked in 

their breasts ail cancer, for the public good. 

An illustrious hero, whose deeds even envy was 
obliged to revere, and whose name will descend 
with glory to the latest a^ms, came forth, never¬ 
theless, at this critical season Gnstavus Adolphus 
took the field, and mam* mi ! 1' f : cause of the 

[/■] ' 'if !i» i|. >( tln*s»f iniquitous ;nici 

barbarous pro,<•< . yj, n j ■■..•uted to (his emperor, 

mill lie was assure ! that l' ■. ’-y i he utterly ruined, 

■n rase the lloliemi.ms. rendered desperate hy Ins enormous 
<riu!ly .lie. op, essi i, sliould exert themselves in defence 
of their liberties, and endeavoru to repel f*.m. hy forre; he 
is nqiorted to have answered . with great zeal and calmness, 

Malunius regnum vastatum, qnani damnalum. See the Ilis- 
toria IVrsecutioiiuui Ecrleshe Uohemica*, &.*■.. ji. log. a work 
published (probably in Holland, as would seem hy the type) 

,in the year 1648, in 24to. This little hook contains an ample 
recital of the deplorable effects of lawless power, in human 
bigotry and blood-thirsty zeal; and proves, hy numberless 
facts, that Dr. Moshcim had the strongest evidences for the 
account he gives of Ferdinand and his missionaries. It is 
impossible to reflect upon the sanguinary manner of such 
converters, without expressing, at the same time, a generous 
detestation and abhorrence of their unjust and violent pro¬ 
ceedings. N. 
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cent. Germanic liberties against the oppression and 
XVIL tyranny of the house of Austria. At the earnest 
part i. request of the French court, which beheld, with 
-i J uneasiness, the overgrown power of that aspiring 
house, he set sail for Germany, in the year 1629, 
with a small army; and, by his repeated victo¬ 
ries, blasted, in a short time, the sanguine hopes 
which the pope and emperor had entertained of 
suppressing the Protestant religion in the empire. 
These hopes, indeed, seemed to revive in the 
year 1632, when this glorious assertor of Ger¬ 
manic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [w] ; 
but this unspeakable loss was, in some measure, 
made up in process of time, by the conduct of 
those who succeeded Gustavus at the head of 
the Swedish army. And, accordingly, the war 
was obstinately carried on in Weeding Germany, 
during many years, with various success, until the 
exhausted treasures of the contending parties, and 
the pacific inclinations of Christina, the daughter 
and successor of Gustavus, put an end to these 
desolations, and brought on a treaty of peace. 

The peace VII. Thus, after a war of thirty years, carried 
"LI” 1 ' on with the most unrelenting animosity and 
ardour, the wounds of Germany were closed and 
the drooping states of Europe were revived, in the 
year I6t8, by the peace of Westphalia, so called 
from the cities of Munster and Osnaburg, where 
the negotiations were held, and that famous treaty 
concluded. The Protestants, indeed, did not 
derive from this treaty all the privileges they 
claimed, nor all the advantages they bad in view; 
for the emperor, among other less important 


[w] See Arckenboltz, Memnires de la Heine Christine, tom. 
i. p. 7—20. in which there are many very interesting anecdotes, 
relating to the life, exploits, and death of Gustavus. The learned 
compiler of these Memoirs has also thrown much light upon the 
history of thin period, and of the peace that terminated this long 
and dreadful war. 
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instances of obstinacy, absolutely refused to rein¬ 
state the Bohemian and Austrian Protestants in 
their religious privileges, or to restore the Upper 
Palatinate to its ancient and lawful proprietor. 
But they, nevertheless, obtained, by this peace, 
privileges and advantages which the votaries of 
Rome beheld with much displeasure and uneasi¬ 
ness ; and it is unquestionably evident, that the 
treaty of Westphalia gave a new and remarkable 
degree of stability to the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Germany. By this treaty, the peace 
of Augsburg, which the Lutherans had obtained 
from Charles V. in the preceding century, was 
firmly secured against all the machinations and 
stratagems of the court of Rome ; by it, the Resti¬ 
tution-edict, which commanded the Protestants 
to restore to the Romish church the ecclesiastical 
revenues and lands they had taken possession of 
after that peace, was abrogated, and both the 
contending parties confirmed in the perpetual and 
uninterrupted pot-'ession of whatever they hud 
occupied in the beginning of the year 1624. It 
would be entering into a very long detail were 
we to enumerate the advantages that accrued to 
the Protestant princes from this treaty [a?]. All 


f.r"] An account of this whole matter, sufficient to satisfy the 
curiosity of the most inquisitive reader, may be found in that 
most elaborate and excellent work, compiled by the very learned 
and judicious John Godfrey de. Meyem, under the following 
title : Acta Paeis Westphalia? et Exeeutionis ejus Norimbergen- 
eis. See also the more compendious, though valuable work of 
Adami, bishop of Ilierapolis, entitled, Relatio Historica de Pa- 
citicatione Osnabrugo Monasteriensiof which the illustrious 
author, published a new edition at Leipsick, in the year 1787, 
more accurate and ample than the preceding one. We must not 
omit here the ingenious Father Bougeant’s elegant history of this 
treaty, which, though chiefly drawn from the papers of the French 
ambassadors, is, nevertheless, generally speaking, composed with 
accuracy, impartiality, and candour; it was published at Paris, 
in the year 1740, in six volumes in 8vo, under the title of 
Ilistoire de. la Paix de Westphalie. 

VOL. V. 
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cent, this was a source of vexation to the court of 
XVH - Rome, and made its pontiff feel the severest pangs 
pakt u disappointed ambition. He, accordingly, used 
various stratagems, without being very scrupulous 
in the choice, in order to annul this treaty, or 
elude its effects; but his attempts were unsuccess¬ 
ful, since neither the emperor, nor the princes 
that had embarked in his cause, thought it ad¬ 
visable to involve themselves anew in the tumults 
of war, whoso issue is so uncertain, and whose 
most fatal effects they had lately escaped with so 
much difficulty. The treaty, therefore, was exe¬ 
cuted in all its parts; and all the articles that 
had been agreed upon at Munster and Osnaburg 
were confirmed and ratified, in the year 1050, at 
Nuremburg [y]. 

Therro- VIII. After this period, the court of Rome 
vexccTand and its creatures were laid under a considerable 
persecuted degree of restraint. They did not any longer 
anditT 6 dare to make war in an open and public manner 
votaries, upon the Protestants, since the present state of 
things blasted all the hopes they had fondly 
entertained of extinguishing the light of the 
Reformation, by destroying, or reducing under 
their ghostly yoke, the princes and states that had 
encouraged and protected it in their territories. 
But wherever they could exert the spirit of per¬ 
secution with impunity, there they oppressed the 
Protestants in the most grievous manner, and, in 
defiance of the most ‘solemn conventions, and 
of the most sacred obligations, encroached upon 
their rights, privileges, and possessions. Thus in 


[ij\ Pope Innocent X. opposed to this treaty of peare, iu 
the year 1651, a flaming hull; on which Ilornheck published, 
at Utrecht, in 1652, an ample and learned commentary, entitled, 
Examen Bulla; Papal is, qua Innocentius X. alirogare nititur 
Pacem Germania;. This bull might, perhaps, have produced 
some effect upon the emperor and his allies, had it been pro¬ 
perly gilded. 
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Hungary, during the space of ten years [z], both 
Lutherans and Calvinists were involved in an 
Uninterrupted series of the most cruel calamities 
and vexations [«]. The injuries and insults they 
suffered at the hands of many orders of men, and 
more especially of the Jesuits, both before and 
after the period now under consideration, are not 
to be numbered. In Poland, all those who 
ventured to differ from the Pope, found by a 
bitter experience, during the whole course of this 
century, that no treaty or convention that tended 
to set bounds to the authority or rapacity of the 
church was held sacred, or even regarded at 
Rome. For many of these were ejected out of 
their schools, deprived of their churches, robbed 
of their goods and possessions under a variety of 
perfidious pretexts; nay, frequently condemned 
to the most severe and cruel punishments, 
without having been even chargeable with the 
appearance of a crime \h\ The remains of the 
Waldenses, that lived in the valley of Piedmont, 
were persecuted often with the most inhuman 
cruelty (and more especially in the years 1632, 
1655, and 1685), on account of their magnanimous 
and stedfast attachment to the religion of their 
ancestors; and this persecution was carried on 
with all the horrors of fire and sword by the 
Dukes of Savoy [c]. In Germany, the same 

From 1671 to 1681. 

|V] Sco HiRtorm Diplomatirn «lo Statu Rcligionis Evangelic® 
in Ilungaria, p. 69. Pauli Debrezeni Historia Ecclesise Refor¬ 
mat® in Hungaria, lib. ii. p. 447.—Schelhomius, in Museo Hel¬ 
ve tiro, tom. vii. p. 46—90, 

(7>3 See A<1. Regenvulschii Historia Eoclesia? Sclavonic, lib. 
ii. cap. xv. p. 216. 235. 253.—The grievances which the Dis¬ 
senters from tho church of Rome suffered in Poland after 
Regenvolcius, may he learned from various Memorials that have 
heen published in our times. 

[c] See Gibes, Hist. Erdos, des Eglises Vaudoisos, published 
at Geneva in 4to, in the year 1656, clmp. xlviii. p. 339. 
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cent, spirit of bigotry and persecution produced almost 
xvn. every where flagrant acts of injustice. The in- 
part / fr act i° ns the famous treaty above-mentioned, 
ij- and of the Germanic liberty that was founded upon 

it, would furnish matter for many volumes \d ]; 
and all these’ infractions were owing to a pre¬ 
posterous and extravagant zeal for augmenting 
the authority and extending the jurisdiction of 
the church of Rome. And, indeed, as long as 
that church and its assuming pontiff shall persist 
in maintaining that they have a right to extend 
their lordly sceptre over all the churches of the 
Christian world, so long must those who have 
renounced their authority, but are more or less 
within their reach, despair of enjoying the in¬ 
estimable blessings of security and peace. They 
will always be considered as rebellious subjects, 
against whom the greatest acts of severity and 
violence are lawful. 

The Moon IX. The zealous instruments of the court of 
out of Spain R° me accomplished, at length, in this century, 
and thePro-what had often been attempted without success, 
£Kn r 'by delivering Spain from the infidelity of the 
France. Moors, and France from the heresy of the Pro¬ 
testants. The posterity of the Moors or Saracens, 
who had formerly been masters of a great part of 
Spain, had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed 
with the other inhabitants of the country, and 
their number was still considerable. They were 
Christians, at least in their external profession 
and manners; industrious also, and inoffensive j 
and upon the whole good and useful subjects: but 
they Were grossly suspected of a secret propensity 
to the doctrine of Mahomet, which was the reli¬ 
gion of their ancestors. Hence the clergy beset 

[rf] The histories of the grievances suffered by the Protestants 
of Germany on account of their religion, that have been com¬ 
posed by Struvius and Hoffman, contain ample details of this 
matter. 
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the monarch with their importunate solicitations, cent. 
and never ceased their clamorous remonstrances XVII ‘ 
before a royal edict was obtained to drive the PAK .' r ,* 
Saracens, whose numbers were prodigious, out of 
the Spanish territories. This imprudent step 
was highly detrimental to the kingdom of Spain, 
and its pernicious effects are more or less visible 
even at the present times; but the church, whose 
interests and dominion are, in popish countries, 
considered as distinct from the interests and 
authority of the state, and of a much more 
sublime and excellent nature, acquired new acces¬ 
sions of wealth and power by the expulsion of 
the Moors [r;]. v In proportion as the community 
lost, the church gained; and thus the public 
good was sacrificed to the demands of bigotry 
and superstition. 

In France, the persecuting spirit of the church 
of Rome exhibited scenes still more shocking. 

The Protestants of that kingdom, commonly call¬ 
ed Huguenots, after having groaned, for a long 
space of time, under various forms of cruelty and 
oppression, and seen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death, by secret conspiracies or open 
tyranny and violence, were, ’at length, obliged 
either to save themselves by a clandestine flight, 
or to profess, against their consciences, the Romish 
religion. This barbarous and iniquitous scene 
of French persecution, than which the annals of 
modern history present nothing more unnatural 
and odious, will find its place below, in the history 
of the Reformed Church [/]. 

X. All the resources of inventive genius and The court 
refined policy, all the efforts of insinuating craft 
and audacious rebellion, were employed to bring attempts 

upon Eng. 

[e] See Michael Getldcs’ History of the Expulsion of tlfe ,autt ' 
MortNcoefi out of Spain, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. 

p. 

[,/'] lit the second chapter of the second part of this section. 
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cent, back Great Britain and Ireland under the yoke 
xvn - of Rome. But all these attempts were without 
parti!' c ff cct ' About the beginning of this century, a 
set of desperate and execrable wretches, in whose 
breasts the suggestions of bigotry and the hatred 
of the Protestant religion had suppressed all the 
feelings of justice and humanity, were instigated 
by three Jesuits, of whom Garnet, the superior of 
the society in England, was the chief, to form the 
most horrid plot that is known in the annals of 
history. The design of this conspiracy was nothing 
less than to destroy, at one blow, James I. the 
Prince of Wales, and both Houses of Parliament, 
by the explosion of an immense quantity of gun¬ 
powder, which was concealed, for that purpose, in 
the vaults that lay under the House of Lords. The 
sanguinary bigots concerned in it imagined, that, 
as soon as this horrible deed was performed, they 
would be at full liberty to restore popery to its 
former credit, and substitute it in the place of the 
Protestant religion [g]. This odious conspiracy, 
whose infernal purpose was providentially disco¬ 
vered, when it was ripe for execution, is commonly 
known in Britain under the denomination of the 
Gunpowder Treason [/*]. 

This discovery did not suspend the efforts and 
stratagems of the court of Rome, which carried 


Qy] There is a letter extant, written by Sir Evernrd Digby, one 
of the conspirators, to his wife, after liis condemnation, which de¬ 
serves an eminent place in the history of superstition and bigotry, 
and shows abundantly their infernal spirit and tendency. The fol¬ 
lowing passage will confirm this judgment: “ Now for my inten¬ 
tion,” says Dighy, “ let me tell you, that if I had thought there 
had been the least sin. in the plot, I would not have been of it for 
all the world; and no other cause drew me to hazard my fortune 
and life, but zeal to God’s religion." See the Papers relating to 
the Popish Plot, published by the orders of Secretary Coventry. 

QA] See Itapin Thoyras, Histoiro d’Angleterre, livr. xviii. 
tom. vii. p. 10.— Jo. Hour. Jleideggcri Ilistoria Papatus, Period, 
sect. vii. p. 5111.291, &v. 
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on its schemes in the succeeding reign, but with 
less violence and more caution. Charles I. was 
a prince of a soft and gentle temper, and was 
entirely directed by the councils of Laud, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, a man who was neither 
destitute of learning nor good qualities [*'], though 
he carried things to excessive and intolerable 
lengths, through his warm and violent attachment 
to the ancient rites and ceremonies of the church j 
the queen, on the other hand, who was a princess 
of France, was warmly devoted to the interests 
of popery; and from all this it seemed probable 
enough, that, though treason and violence had 
failed, yet artifice and mild measures might suc¬ 
ceed, and that a reconciliation might be brought 
about between England and Rome [_/]. This 
prospect, which had smiled in the imaginations of 
the friends of popery, vanished entirely when the 
civil war broke out between the king and parlia¬ 
ment. In consequence of these commotions, both 
the unfortunate Charles, and his imprudent and 
bigoted counsellor Laud, were brought to the 
scaffold, and Oliver Cromwell, a man of unparal¬ 
leled resolution, dexterity, and foresight, and a 
declared enemy to every thing that bore even^he 
most distant resemblance of popery, was pls&ed 
at the helm of government, under the title of 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 

The hopes of Rome and its votaries were 
nevertheless revived by the restoration of Charles 
II. and from that period grew more lively and 


[*'] Mr. Hume, speaking of Laud’s learning and morals, 
expresses himself in the following manner: “ This man was vir¬ 
tuous, if severity of manners alone, and abstinence from pleasure, 
could deserve that name. He was learned, if polemical know- 
bulge could entitlo him to that praise.”—See Hume’s History of 
Croat Britain, vol. v. p. 193. 

[./] See Urban Corn, Etat Present do l'Eglise Romanic, p. 
315.—Neal’s History of .the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 191. 
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cent, sanguine from day to day. For that monarch, as 
XVIL appears from unquestionable authorities [£], had 
paht i.' ^ een initiated, during his exile, into the mysteries 
y t -> j of popery, and had secretly embraced that reli¬ 
gion, while his only brother, the presumptive heir 
to the crown, professed it openly, and had pub¬ 
licly apostatized from the Protestant faith. 
Charles, indeed, was not a proper instrument 
for the propagation of any theological system. 
Indolent and voluptuous on the one hand, and 
inclined to infidelity and irreligion on the other, 
it was not from him that the Homan pontiff could 
expect that zeal and industry, that were necessary 
to force upon the English nation a religion so 
contrary to the tenor of the laws and the spirit 
of the people as popery was [/]. This zeal was 


Burnet’s History of his Own Times, vol. i. book iii. p. 
603. 606.—Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 233. 237. 
534. Rapin Thoyras, Histoire do l’Angleterre, livr. xxiii. vol. 
ix. p. 160. 

\$£T [fj Such is the representation given of Charles II. by 
all historians; so that Dr. Mosheim is excusable in mistaking 
a part of this monarch's character, which was known to very 
fe>r .before him. Mr. Hume, whose history of the reign of 
thaCWi nee is a master-piece in every respect, gave a like ac¬ 
count 6 f Charles, as fluctuating between deism and popery. But 
this eminent historian having had occasion, during his residence 
at Paris, to peruse the manuscript-memoirs of kiug James 11. 
which were written by himself, and are kept in the Scot's 
College there, received from them new information with respect 
to the religious character of Charles; and was convinced that 
his zeal for popery went much farther than has been generally 
imagined. For it appears, with the utmost evidence, from these 
memoirs, that the king had laid with his ministry a formal plan for 
subverting the constitution in favour of popery; that the introduc¬ 
tion of popery, as the established religion, was the great and 
principal object which Charles had in view when he entered into 
the French alliance, which was concluded at Versailles in the end 
of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord Arundel ofWardour. 
By this treaty, Lewis was to give Charles 200,000 pounds 
a-year, in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to esta¬ 
blish the Roman Catholic religion in England; and to supply 
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found in his bigoted successor James II j but it cent. 
was accompanied with such excessive vehemence xvu - 
and imprudence as entirely defeated its own pur- 
poses; for that inconsiderate monarch, by his 
passionate attachment to the court of Home, and 
his blind obsequiousness to the unseasonable and 
precipitate counsels of the Jesuits, who were the 
oracles of his cabinet, gave a mortal blow to that 
religion which he meant to promote, and fell from 
the throne whore prerogatives he was attempting 
to augment and extend. Immediately on his 
accession to the crown, he openly attempted to 
restore to its former vigour, both in England and 
Ireland, the authority of the Roman pontiff, which 
had been renounced arid annulled by the laws of 
both realms; and that he might accomplish with 
the more facility this most imprudent purpose, he 
trampled upon those rights and privileges of his 
people that had ever been held most respectable 
and sacred, and which he had bound himself, by 
the most solemn engagements, to support and 
maintain. Justly exasperated and provoked by 
repeated insults from the throne upon their reli¬ 
gion and liberties, and alarmed with natural appre¬ 
hensions of the approaching ruin of both ; the 
English nation looked about for a deliverer, and 
fixed its views, in the year 1688, on William 
prince of Orange, son-in-law to their despotic 


him also with 6000 men in cns» of any insurrection. The divi¬ 
sion of the United Provinces between England and France was 
another article of this treaty. But we are told that the subver¬ 
sion of the Protestant religion in England was the point that 
Charles had chiefly at heart; and that he insisted warmly on be¬ 
ginning with the execution of this part of the treaty; but the 
Duchess of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, persuaded him 
to begin with the Dutch war. The king (says Mr. Hume) was 
so zealous a papist, that he wept for joy when he entertained 
the project, of re-uniting his kingdom to the Catholic church. 
See the Corrections and Additions to Mr. Hume's History of 
Charles II. p. 238. in the note. 
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cent, monarch, by whose wisdom and valour things 
xvii. wcre so conducted, that James was obliged to 
paht " ret i re from his dominions, and to abdicate the 
* • crown; and the Roman pontiff, with all his 

adherents, were disappointed in the fond expec¬ 
tations they' had formed of restoring popery in 
England [»*]. 

Milder me- XI. When the more prudent defenders and 
emdVed P atrons °f the Romish faith perceived the ill suc- 
by'Rome, cess that attended all their violent and sanguinary 
Protestant a ^empts to establish its authority, they thought 
cause* it expedient to have recourse to softer methods; 
and, instead of conquering the protestants by open 
force, proposed deluding them back into the 
church of Rome by the insinuating influence of 
secret artifice. This way of proceeding was ap¬ 
proved by many of the votaries of Rome, but 
they were not all agreed about the particular 
manner of employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods. Some had recourse to the ap¬ 
pointment of public disputations or conferences 
between the principal doctors of the contending 
parties; and this from a notion, which past 
experience rendered so vain and chimerical, that 
the adversaries of popery would cither be van¬ 
quished in the debate, or at least be persuaded to 
look upon the Roman Catholics with less aversion 
and disgust. Others declared it as their opinion, 
that all contest was to be suspended; that the 
great point was to find out the proper method 
of reconciling the two churches; and that, in 
order to promote this salutary purpose, as little 
stress as possible was to be laid upon those matters 

[m] The circumstances of this famous and cver-memorable 
revolution are accurately recorded by Burnet, in the second 
volume of his History of his Own Times; and also by Uapiu, 
in tlm tenth volume of his History of England. Add to these, 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iv. ch. xi. [>. o'.id. 
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of controversy that had been hitherto looked cent. 
upon as of the highest moment and importance. XVI1, 
A different manner of proceeding was thought PAHT 
more advisable by a third set of men, who, from 
a persuasion that their doctors had more zeal than 
argument, and were much more eminent for their 
attachment to the church of Rome than for their 
skill in defending its cause, prepared their com¬ 
batants with greater care for the field of contro¬ 
versy, taught them a new art of theological war, 
and furnished them with a new and subtle me¬ 
thod of vanquishing, or at least of perplexing, 
their heretical adversaries. 

XII. There was a famous conference held atTbcoiogi- 
Ratislion, in the year 1601, at the joint desire of“ , c " , " 1 ^j 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and Philip Lewis, between 
elector palatine, between some eminent Lutheran ‘ l f C b ^ tors 
doctors on the one side, and three celebrated churches. 
Jesuits on the other. The dispute turned upon the 
two great points, to which almost all the contests 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge of 
controversies. In the year 161.5, a conference was 
held at Newburg, between James Heilbronner, 
a learned Lutheran, and James Keller, a cele¬ 
brated Jesuit, by the appointment of Wolfgang 
William, prince palatine, who had a little before 
that time embraced the Romish faith. But the 
most famous of all these conferences was that held 
in the year 1645, at Thom, by the express order 
of Uladislaus IV. king of Poland, between several 
eminent doctors of the Romish, Lutheran, and 
Reformed churches. This meeting, which was 
designed to heal the division that reigned among 
these churches, and to find out some method 
of reconciling their differences, and bringing 
about their re-union, was thence called the Cha¬ 
ritable Conference. Some time after this, Ernest, 
landgrave of llesse, in order to give a plausible 
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cent, colour to liis apostasy from the Protestant religion, 
XVI1 ‘ and make it appear to be the result of examina- 
pakt j. tion and conviction, obliged Yalerianus Magnus, 
a learned Capuchin, to enter the lists with Peter 
Habercorn, a reformed minister in the castle 
of Rheinfeldt. Besides these public conferences, 
there were others of a more private nature, held 
during this century, between the doctors of 
the contending churches. The most remark¬ 
able of these was the famous dispute between 
John Claude, the most learned of the Reformed 
divines in France, and Jaques Benigne de Bossuet, 
whose genius and erudition placed him at the 
head of the Romish doctors in that country. 
This dispute, which was held in the year lf>8.% 
ended like all the rest. They all widened the 
breach instead of healing it. Neither of the con¬ 
tending parties could be persuaded to yield [V]; 
on the contrary, they both returned from the 
field of controversy more riveted in their own 
opinions, and more averse to those of their ad¬ 
versaries. 

Theme. XIII. Those of the Roman Catholics, whose 
conciliation viows were turned towards union and concord, 
employed did not omit the use of pious artifice and strata- 
nmn'catiio". gem * n order to accomplish this salutary purpose. 
They endeavoured to persuade the zealous Pro¬ 
testants and the rigid Catholics, that their differ- 

[»] The reader who desires a more particular account of 
what passed in these conferences, may satisfy his curiosity 
by consulting the writers mentioned by Sagittarius, in his 
Introduc. in Historians Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 1569. 1581. 
1592. 1598. An account of the conference between Claude 
and Bossuet was composed and published by each of these 
famous combatants. Bomuet’s account was thus entitled; 
Conference avec M. Claude sur la Matiere de l'Eglise, Paris 
1683, in 12mo. This account was answered by Claude, in 
bis iteponse au Livre de M. Do Meaux, intitule, Conference 
avec M. Claude, published at the Hague, in 8vo, in the vent 
1683. 
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ences in opinion were less considerable, and less cent. 
important, than they themselves imagined; and x '’ ir - 
that the true way to put an end to their dissen- 
sions, and to promote their union, was not to ^ 
nourish the flames of discord by disputes and con¬ 
ferences, but to see whether their systems might 
not be reconciled, and their apparent inconsist¬ 
encies removed, by proper and candid explications. 

They imagined that an artful exposition of those 
doctrines of the church of Rome, that appeared 
the most shocking 10 the Protestants, would tend 
much to conquer their aversion to popery. Such 
was the general principle in which the Romish 
peace-makers agreed, and such the basis on which 
they proposed to carry on their pacific opera¬ 
tions ; but they differed so widely in their man¬ 
ner of applying this general principle, and pursued 
such different methods in the execution of this 
nice and perilous stratagem, that the event did 
not answer their expectations. In the way they 
proceeded, instead of promoting the desired union 
by their representations of things, by their ex¬ 
hortations and councils, this union seemed to be 
previously necessary, in order to render their 
explications and exhoi'tations acceptable, nay, 
even supportable; so little were the means pro¬ 
portioned to the end! 

The first ami most eminent of those who tried 
the force of their genius in this arduous enterprise 
was Cardinal Richelieu, that great minister, who 
employed all the influence of promises and tlireat- 
enings, all the powers of sophistry and elo¬ 
quence, all the arts of persuasion, in order to 
bring back the French Protestants into the bosom 
of the Romish church [o]. The example of this 

[o] Rich. Simon, litres Choisies, tom. i. p. SI, 82. new 
edit.—Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Aniyruut, note 1 : at 
the article Beaulieu, note [V]: at the article Ferry, note [</] : 
at the article Milletiorfi. 
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cent, illustrious prelate was followed, but with less dig- 
xvn - nity and less influence, by Massenius, a German 
part i! Jesuit [/>], Yolusius, a theologist of Mont/ [V/], 
Pnetorius, a Prussian [r], Gibbon de Burt?, an 
Irish doctor, who was professor at Erfurtii [.v], 
Marcellus, a Jesuit [it], and other divines of infe¬ 
rior note. But of all modem adepts in contro¬ 
versy, none pursued this method with such dextc- 
rity and art as Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, a man 
of true genius, directed by the most consummate 
circumspection and prudence. The famous Ex¬ 
position of the Roman Catholic Faith, that was 
drawn up by this subtile and insinuating author, 
was designed, to show the’ Protestants, that their 
reasons against returning to the bosom of the 
Romish church.would be soon and easily removed, 
provided they would view the doctrines of that 
church in their true light, and not as they had 
been erroneously represented by the Protestant 
writers [«]. This notion was propagated, though 


[/>] See Frld. Spanhemii Stricture? ad Bosmieti Expositionem 
Fidei Catholics, tom. iii. opp. Theolog. par. II. p. 1042. 

[_q~] There is extant a book composed by this writer under 
the following title: Aurora pacis religiosa? divina? veritnti arnica. 
Mogunt. 1665. 4to. 

|V] III his Tuba Pacis, of which the reader may see a curious 
account in Bayle’s Nouvelles de la llcpuhlique ties Lettres, for 
the year 1685, p. 1309. 

[*] In a treatise, entitled, Luthero-Calvinismus schismaticus 
quidem, sed reconciliabilib. 

[f] The book of Marcellus, entitled Sapientia Pacifica, 
was refuted by Seldius, at the express desire of the Duke of 
Saxc-Gotha. 

[«] This book might furnish subject for a multitude of reflec¬ 
tions. See a particular account of its history and its effects in 
PfafTs Historia Literaria Thcologise, tom. ii. p. 102; and I.e 
Clare's Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique, tom. xi. p. 438. 

It is remarkable, that nine years passed before this book 
could obtain the pope’s approbation. Clement X. refused it 
positively. Nay, several ltoman Catholic priests were rigorously 
treated, and severely persecuted, for preaching the doctrine con- 
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with less dexterity and success, by Dezius, a 
Jesuit of Strasburg, who wrote a book expressly 
to prove, that there was little or no difference 
between the doctrine of the council of Trent, and 
that of the confession of Augsburg, than which no 
two systems can be more irrcconcileably oppo¬ 
site [w]. It is, however, remarkable, that all these 
pacific attempts to re-unite the two churches, 
were made by the persons now mentioned, on 


lained in the exposition of Bossnot, which was, moreover, formally 
condemned by the University of Louvain, in the year 1685, and 
declared to be scandalous and pernicious. The Sorbonne also 
disavowed the doctrine contained in that book, though by a late 
edict we learn, that the fathers of that theological seminary have 
changed their opinions on that head, and thus given a new instance 
of the variations that reign in the Romish Church, which boasts 
so much of its uniformity in doctrinal matters. The artifice that 
was employed in the composition of this book, and the tricks that 
were used in the suppression and alteration of the first edition that 
was given of it, have been detected with great sagacity and evi¬ 
dence by the learner! an<l excellent archbishop Wake, in the Intro¬ 
duction to his Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, &c. See also his two Defences of that Exposition, in which 
the perfidious sophistry of Bossuet is unmasked and refuted in the 
most satisfactory manner. There was an excellent answer to Bos- 
suet's book published by M. de la Bnstide, one of the most eminent 
protestant ministers in France. This answer the French prelate 
took no notice of during eight years; at the end of which, he pub¬ 
lished an advertisement, in a new edition of his Exposition, which 
was designed to remove the objections of La Bastide. The hitter 
replied in such a demonstrative and victorious manner, that the 
learned bishop, notwithstanding all his eloquence and art, was 
obliged to quit the field of centre. eray. See a very interesting 
account of this insidious work uf Bossuet, and the controversies 
it occasioned, in the Bibliothcque des Sciences, published at the 
Hague, vol. xviii. p. 20. This account, which is curious, accu¬ 
rate, ample, and learned, was given partly on occasion of a new 
edition of the Exposition, printed at Paris, 1761, and accompanied 
with a Latin translation done by Fleury, and partly on occasion of 
Burigny’s Life of Bossuet, published the same year sit Paris. 

03 This book is entitled, La Re-union des Protestans de 
Strasburg a 1'Eglise Komaine, published in 8vo. at Strasburg in 
the year 1689.—See Phil. Jac. Speneri Consilia Theol. German, 
pars iii. p. 050. 662. 
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their own private authority ; they were not avowed 
by the higher powers, who alone were qualified 
to remove, modify, or explain away those doctrines 
and rites of the Romish church that shocked the 
Protqstants and justified their separation. It is 
true, indeed, that in the year lfiSfi, this plan of 
reconciliation was warmly recommended by a 
person properly commissioned, or, at least, who 
gave himself out for such. This pacificator was 
Christopher de Rohas, bishop of Tinia, in the 
district of Bosnia; who, during several years, 
frequented, with these reconciling views, the 
courts of the Protestant princes in Germany: 
intimated the assembling of a new council, that 
was to be more impartial in its decisions and less 
restrained in its proceedings, than the council of 
Trent; nay, went still further, and assured the 
Protestants, that they should obtain without diffi¬ 
culty whatever rights, privileges, and immunities, 
they should think proper to demand from the 
Roman pontiff, provided they would acknowledge 
his paternal authority, and no longer refuse a pro¬ 
found submission to his mild and gentle empire. 
But the artifice and designs of this specious mis¬ 
sionary were easily detected; the Protestant doc¬ 
tors, and also their sovereigns, soon perceived that 
a fair and candid plan of reconciliation and union 
was not what the court of Rome had in view ; but 
that a scheme was laid for restoring its pontiffs 
to their former despotic dominion over the Chris¬ 
tian world [V}. 

[*] See Jo. Wolf. Jaegeri Historia Ecelesiast. Steculi xvii—- 
Christ. Eberhardi Weisraanni Hist. Eccles. Sseculi xvii. p. 7:15. 
The reader will find in the Conniiercium Epistolico-Leibniiianuin 
of Gruberus*, an account of the particular conditions of recon¬ 
ciliation that were proposed, in the year 1660, to the German 
courts by the Elector of Mentz, authorised, as it is alleged, by 
the Roman pontiff. 


* Tom. i. p. 411. 415. 42G. 
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XIV. The Romish peace-makers found among cknt. 
the Protestants, and more especially among thus s *^ n j 
of the Reformed church, certain doctors, who, hy 
a natural propensity to union and concord, se- 
conded perhaps, in some, by views of interest, or iv„t«tant 
by the suggestions of ambition, were disposed to perc¬ 
enter into their plan, and to assist them in tho rn3k n ' 
execution of it. These doctors maintained, that 
the points in debate between the two churches 
were not of sufficient importance to justify their 
separation. Amougthc French Protestants, Lewis 
le Blanc and his disciples were suspected of an in¬ 
clination to go too great lengths in this matter \_y\. 

The same accusation was brought, with fuller 
evidence, against Iluisseaux, professor of divinity 
at Saumur, Milletiere, Le Fevre, and others of 
less note [_~]. Among the British divines, this 
excessive propensity to diminish the shocking ab¬ 
surdities of popery was less remarkable; Wil¬ 
liam Forbes was the principal person who dis¬ 
covered an extreme facility to compose a consider¬ 
able number of the differences that contributed 
to perpetuate the separation between the two 
churches [«]. With respect to’the Dutch, it is 

[’//] Sots a particular am! interesting account of Le Blanc in 
Buyles Dictionr.iy, at the article Beaulieu. 

See die above-mentioned Dictionary at the article Mil- 
letiere. For an account of T-T ussemix, and liis pacific counsels, 

see Hit'll. Siinou, Le tires Choisics, tom. iii. p. 11-Aymon, Sy- 

liotles Nationaux des Fiji isos Heformces eu France, tom. ii. p. 

7<>5. The labours of Le Fevre, father to the famous Madame 
Dacier, in the same cause, are mentioned hy Morhotius, in his 
Polyhistor. tom. i. p. 25)5. 

[n] See Forbes’ “ Consitlerationes modest* et pacific* Con- 
troversiaruni de Justificatione, Purgatorio," &c. which were pub¬ 
lished in Svo at London, in the year 1058, and afterwards more 
correctly in Germany, under the inspection of John Fahricius, 
professor of divinity at Ilclmstadt. Forbes is mentioned by 
Grabe with the highest encomiums, in liis “ Not* ad 1'iilli Ilar- 
moniam Apostolicam, p. 15). and, if we consider his probity, and 
the exemplary regularity of his lift; anti conversation, he must he. 

VOL. V. K 
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cent, abundantly known, how ardently the great and 
xvn. ] earne d Grotius desired the reunion of all Chris- 
bart i t* an churches in one general bond of charity and 
i j j concord, and with what peculiar zeal he endea¬ 
voured to reform some enormities of the church 
of Rome, and to excuse others. But these and 
all the other arbitrators, whose names and whose 
efforts in this pacific cause it would be tedious to 
mention, derived no other fruit from their, per¬ 
haps, well-intended labours, than the displeasure 
of both the contending parties, and the bitter re¬ 
proaches of their respective churches. 

In the number of the Protestant doctors who 
discovered an inconsiderate zeal for the reunion 
of these churches, many writers place George 
Calixtus, a man of eminent learning, and pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in the university of llelmstadt. 
It is nevertheless certain, that this great man dis¬ 
covered and exposed the errors and corruptions of 
popery with a degree of learning and perspicuity 
that was scarcely surpassed by any writer of this 
century, and persisted stedfastly in maintaining, 
that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
Trent had banished all hopes of a reconciliation 
between the Protestant churches and the see of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that Calixtus looked 
upon some of the controversies that divided the 
two communions with much more moderation and 
indulgence than was usual, and decided them 

allowed to deserve the praise that is due to piety and good morals. 
Nevertheless, he had his infirmities, and the wiser part of the 
English doctors acknowledge, that his propensity towards a re¬ 
conciliation with the church of Home was carried too far. See 
Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 21.—On this account 
he has been lavishly praised by the Roman Catholic writers; See 
R. Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. iii. lettr. xviii. p. 110—I le was 
undoubtedly one of those who contributed most to spread among 
the English a notion (whose truth or falsehood we shall not here 
examine), that king Charles 1. and Archbishop Laud hud formed 
the design of restoring popery in Knglund. 
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in a manner that did not seem suited to the taste cent. 
and spirit of the times: he was also of opinion, 
that the church of Home had not destroyed the PAirr 
genuine principles of Christianity, but had only 
deformed them with its senseless fictions, and 
buried them under a heap of rubbish, under a 
motley multitude of the most extravagant and in¬ 
tolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It was un¬ 
doubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 
by some in the class of the imprudent peace¬ 
makers already mentioned. 

XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat the ti,q PopUh 
purposes, and ruin the credit of these pacific arbi- 
trators, who, upon the whole, made up but a 
motley and ill-composed society, weakened by in¬ 
testine discords. It required more dexterity, and 
greater efforts of genius, to oppose the progress, 
and disconcert the sophistry of a set of men who 
had invented new methods of defending popery, 
and attacking its adversaries. This new species 
of polemic docto. were called Methodists, and 
the most eminent of them arose in France, where 
a perpetual scene of controversy, carried on with 
the most learned among the Huguenots, had aug¬ 
mented the dexterity, and improved the theolo¬ 
gical talents, of the Roman Catholic disputants. 

The. Methodists, front their different manner of 
treating the controversy in question, may be di¬ 
vided into two classes. In the one we may place 
those doctors whose method of disputing with the 
Protestants was disingenuous and unreasonable, 
and who followed the examples of those military 
chiefs, who'slmt up their troops in entrenchments 
and strong holds, in order to cover them from the 
attacks of the enemy. Such was the manner of 
proceeding of the Jesuit Vcron, who was of opi 
nion that the Protestants should be obliged to 
prove the tenets of their church [A] by plain pas- 

[/>“) Morr ('specially the doctrines that peculiarly opposa 
the decrees and tenets of the council of Trent. 

K ‘J 
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cent, sages of Scripture, without being allowed the 
xvu - liberty of illustrating these passages, reasoning 
part" u P on them, or drawing any conclusions from 
them [c]. In the same class may be ranked Ni- 
husius, an apostate from the Protestant reli¬ 
gion [d], the two Walenburgs, and other po¬ 
lemics, who, looking upon it as an easier matter 
to maintain their pretensions than to show upon 
what principles they were originally founded [e], 
obliged their adversaries to prove all their asser¬ 
tions and objections, whether of an affirmative or 
negative kind; and confined themselves to the 
easier business of answering objections and repel¬ 
ling attacks. We may also place among this kind 
of Methodists Cardinal Richelieu, who judged it 
the shortest and best way to attend little to the 
multitude of accusations, objections, and re¬ 
proaches, with which the Protestants loaded all 
the various branches of the Romish government, 
discipline, doctrine, and worship; and to confine 
the whole controversy to the single article of the 
divine institution and authority of the church, 
which he thought it essential to establish by the 


[c] Musfeua, De Usu Principiorum llatinnis in Controversiis 
Theologieis, lib. i. c. iv. p. 22.—G. Calixti Digressio de Arte 
Nova, p. 125.—Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. i. p. 27(5. 

[V/] See a particular account of this vain and superficial doctor 
in Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article, Nihusius. His work, en¬ 
titled, Ars Nova dicto Sacra; Seriptura; unico lucrandi e Pontifi- 
ciis plurimos in partes Lutheranonun detecta, See. was refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner, by Calixtus, in his Digressio in 
Arte Nova contra Nihusium, a curious and learned work, which 
was published * in 4-t.o at Helmstadt, in 1024. 

M "Hurt is to say, in other words,'that they ]dead(‘d 
prescription in favour of popery; and acted like one, who, having 
been for a long time in possession of an estate, refuses to produce 
his title, and requires that those who question it should prove its 
insufficiency or falsehood. 

* This piece originally made a part of the “ Tfieologia Moralis” of Ca- 
lixtus, but was afterwards published separately. 
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strongest arguments as the grand principle that cent. 
would render popery impregnable [/]. sect 11 !! 

The Methodists of the second class were of 1>AIn . 
opinion that the most expedient manner of reduc- 
ing the Protestants to silence was not to attack 
them by piecemeal, hut to overwhelm them at 
once, by the weight of some general principle or 
presumption, some universal argument, which com¬ 
prehended, or might he applied, to all the points 
contested between the two churches. They imi¬ 
tated the conduct of those military leaders, who, 
instead of spending their time and strength in 
sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to put an end 
to the war by a general and decisive action. This 
method, if not invented \_g], was at least improved 
and seconded by all the aids of eloquence and 
genius by Nicolle, a celebrated doctor among tin; 
Jansenists \Ji\ ; and it was followed by many of 


[./ 3 For i more ample account of these methods of contro¬ 
versy, and of others used by the church of Rome, the curious 
reader may consult Fred. Spanheim, Strietur. ad Expositioncin 
Fidei Bossucti, tom. iii. opp. par. II. p. 1037.—Jo. Henr. Hei¬ 
degger, Ilistor. Papains, Period, vii. sect, ccxviii. p. 310— 
Wah-hii Introduce ad Controvers. Thcolog. tom. ii.—Weismanni 
Ilistor. Fcclcsiasticn, S;cc. xvii. p. 720. 

nw r i/j Tins method certainly was not the invention of 
Nicolle, for it seems to differ little, if at all, from the method of 
Cardinal Richelieu. We may observe further, that Richelieu 
seems rather to belong to the second class of Methodists than to 
♦lie first, where Dr. Mosheim has punted him. 

[7/3 Nicolle is supposed to lie the author of a hook, entitled, 
Prrjuges legitimes centre les Calvinistes, which was first pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1671, passed afterwards through several edi¬ 
tions, and was answered in a satisfactory manner by several 
learned men. It is very remarkable, that some of the 

principal arguments employed in this book against the Protestants 
are precisely the same that the Deists make use of to show that 
it is impossible for tin* general body of Christians to believe u|mh\ 
a rational foundation. The learned Claude, in his Defence of the 
licfoi malion. showed, in a demonstrative manner, that the ditli- 
• ulties arising fiom the incapacity of ihe multitude to examine 
the grounds and principles of the Protestant religion ate much 
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cent, the disputants of the church of Rome, who were 
xvn - so fully persuaded of its irresistible influence, 
pVkt i. that they looked upon any one of the general 
points already mentioned as sufficient, when pro¬ 
perly handled, to overturn the whole Protestant 
cause. Hence it was, that some of these polemics 
rested the defence of popery upon the single prin¬ 
ciple of prescription ; others upon the vicious lives 
of several of those princes who had withdrawn their 
dominions from the yoke of Rome ; others again, 
upon the criminal nature of religious schism, with 
which they reproached the promoters of the Re¬ 
formation ; and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their respective arguments, and making 
good their respective; charges, the mouths of their 
adversaries must he stopped, and the cause of 
Rome and its pontiff triumph [*]. The famous 
Bossuet stood foremost in this class, which ho pe¬ 
culiarly adorned, by the superiority of his genius 
and the insinuating charms of his eloquence. I lis 
arguments, indeed, were more specious than solid, 
and the circumstances from which they were drawn 
were imprudently chosen. From the variety of 
opinions that take place among tin; Protestant 
doctors, and the changes that have happened 
in their discipline and doctrine, he endeavour¬ 
ed to demonstrate, that the church founded by 
Luther was not 'the true church; and, on the 
other hand, from the perpetual sameness and uni- 


less than those which occur to a papist, whoso faith is founded, 
not on the plain word of God alone, hut on the dictates of tra¬ 
dition, on the decrees of councils, anti a variety of antiquated 
records that are beyond his reach. The Protestant divine goes 
still farther, and proves that there are arguments in favour of 
Christianity and the Protestant faith, that are intelligible by the 
lowest capacity; and at the same time, sufficient to satisfy an 
upright and unprejudiced tniml. 

[*] Frid. Spunhcmii Diss. de Preseriptiono in Helms Fidei 
advmus novos Mcthodistas, tom. iii. par. II. opp. p. 107!). 
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formity that reign in the tenets and worship of 
tfie church of Rome, he pretended to prove its 
divine original \Ji]. Such an argument must 
indeed surprise, coming from a man of learning, 
who could not be ignorant of the temporising 
spirit of the Roman pontiffs, nor of the changes 
they had permitted in their discipline and doc¬ 
trine, according to the genius of time and place, 
and the different characters of those whom they 
were desirous to gain over to their interest. It 
was still more surprising in a French prelate, since 
the doctors of that nation generally maintain, 
that the leaden age does not differ more from the 
ago of gold, than the modern church of Rome 
differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
that famous citv. 

[/<■] Ties is tlm purpose of Uossuet’s Ilistoirc lies Variations 
lies Kglises Protostantes, which was published in 8vo. at Paris, 
in the year 1088, and is still considered by the Roman Catholics 
as one of the strongest bulwarks of popery. Let them go on in 
their illusions, and boast of this famous champion and defender; 
but if they bare any true zeal for the cause he defends, or 
any regard for the authority of the supreme head of their 
church, they will do well to bury in oblivion that maxim of this 
their champion, that the church, which frequently modifies, 
varies, and changes its doctrines, is destitute of the direction of 
the Jloly 8|„rit. IJg” This observation of Dr. Mosheim's might 
be verified by numberless instances of variations in the doctrine 
and worship of Rome, that must strike every one who has any 
tolerable acquaintance with the history of that church. But, 
without going any farther than one single instance, we may 
observe that Bo.ssuet bad a striking proof of the variations of his 
own church, in the different reception that his Exposition of the 
Roman Catholic Faith met with from different persons, and at 
different times. It was disapproved of by one pope, and approved 
of by another; it was applauded by the archbishop of ltheims, 
and condemned by the university of Louvain; it was censured by 
the Sorbonne in the year 1671, and declared by the same society 
a true exposition of the Catholic faith in the following century. 
For a full proof of the truth of these and other variations, see 
Wake's Exposition, &e.—Le Clere, Bibl. Univ. torn. xi. p. 438, 
fxr—Crucial Dictionary, at the article Wake, in the note, and 
Biblioth. des .Sciences, ixc. tom. xviii. p. :2!), &e. 
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XVI. These various attempts of the votaries 
of Rome, though they gave abundant exercise to 
the activity and vigilance of the protestant doctors, 
were not, however, attended with any important 
revolutions, or any considerable fruits. Some 
princes, indeed, and a few learned men, were 
thereby seduced into the communion of that 
church, from whose superstition and tyranny their 
ancestors had delivered themselves and others; 
but these defections were only personal, nor was 
there any people or province either inclined or 
engaged to follow these examples. Among the 
more illustrious deserters of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, were Christina, queen of Sweden [7], a 
princess of great spirit and genius, but precipitate 
and vehement in almost all her proceedings, 
and preferring her ease, pleasure, and liberty, to 
all other considerations \ni \; Wolfgang William 
count palatine of the Rhine; Christian Wil¬ 
liam, marquis of Brandenburg; Ernest, prince 

[7] Sec Arkcnholk, Momoircs <le la Heine Christine, which 
contains a variety of agreeable and interesting anecdotes. 

mr [ m ] The candid and impartial writer, mentioned in 
tlie preceding note, lias given an ample account of the cimiin- 
starices that attended this queen’s change of religion, and ol 
the causes that might have contributed to determine her to a 
step so unexpected and inexcusable. It was neither the suhtilty 
of Des Cartes, nor the dexterity of Canut that brought about 
this event, as Baillet would persuade us. The true state of 
tin: case seems to have been this: Christina, having had hoi 
sentiments of religion in general considerably perverted by the 
licentious insinuations of her favourite Hourdelot, was by that, 
means prepared for embracing any particular religion, that plea¬ 
sure, interest, or ambition, should recommend to her. Upon 
this foundation, the Jesuits Maceilo, Maliues, and Cassatt, under 
the immediate protection of Pimentel, and encouraged hy the 
courts of Rome, Spain, and Portugal, employed their labours 
and dexterity in the conversion of this princess, whose passion 
•or Italy, together with that taste for the fine arts, and the pre- 
1 ’•on., icmains of antiquity, that made her desirous of sojourning 
• hole, may have cunt) Hinted not a little to make her rnihtan the 
it li-ion of that • minti v 
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of Hesse [«] ; John Frederick, duke of Bruns¬ 
wick j and Frederick Augustus, king of Poland. 

The learned men that embraced the commu¬ 
nion of the church of Rome were, Baron Boinc- 
burg, secretary to the elector of Mentz, and an 
eminent patron of erudition and genius [o], Chris¬ 
topher Ranzow, a knight of Holstein [/?], Caspar 
Scioppius, Petrus Bertius, Christopher Besold, 
Ulric Hunniiu , Nicholas Stcnon, a Danish physi- 
eian, of great vt putation in his profession, John 
Philip Pfeiffer, professor at Konigsburg, Lucas 
Ilolsteuius, Petrus Lamhechius, Henry Blumius, 
professor at Helmstadt, a man of learning, and 
of excessive vanity [</], Daniel Ncsselius, Andrew 
Fronimius, Barthold Nihusius, Christopher Hell- 
wigius, Matthew Pixetorius, and a few others of 
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O] This learned awl well-nit'aning prince was engaged by 
die conversation and importunities of Valerius Magnus, a cele¬ 
brated monk of the Capuchin order, to embrace popery, in the 
year 1651. See Giaberi Couunercimn Iipistol. Lcibnitiunum, 
tom. i. p. 27. 35. Memoircs de la Heine Christine, tom. i. p. 
BIK.—It is, however, to be observed, that this prince, together 
with Anthony Ulric, duke of Brunswick, and several others, 
who went over to the church of Home, did not go over to that 
church of Home which is now exhibited to us in the odious 
forms of superstition and tyranny, but to auother kind of church, 
which, p.-.haps, never existed but in their idea, and which at 
least has long ceased to exist.. That this was the case appears 
evidently from the theologies'! writings ot prince Ernest. 

| o~] This eminent man, who had more learning than philo¬ 
sophy, and who was more rcuiatkable for the extent of his 
memory than for the rectitude of his judgment, followed the 
example of the prince of Ilesse, in the year 1653. See (5ru- 
beri Commerciuin Epistol. Leibnitiannm, in which his Letters, 
and those of Conringius are published, tom. i. p. 35. 37. 39. 48. 
56. 60. 70. 76. 93, &c. 

f p ] See Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 520. 

[ vy ] Blumius deserted from the Protestant church in the year 

1651_ See Burckardi Uistoria Rihlioth. Augusta 1 , part 111. p. 

223. 233.—(irubeii Conimercium Epistol. l.eibnitiuimm, tom. 
i. p. I I. 95. 1:55. 137. 379. 388. 410. In these letters he m 
'■•' b il l 1 lorn., piobably in allusion to his (lernum name lihnn, 
whit li ,igmti> flower. 
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cent, inferior rank in the learned world. But these 
XVH - conversions when considered with the motives 
paiit i.' that produced them, will be found, in reality, less 
honourable to the church of Rome than they are 
in appearance; for if in the list of princes and 
learned men above mentioned, we efface those 
whom the temptations of adversity, the impulse 
of avarice and ambition, the suggestions of levity, 
the effects of personal attachments, the power of 
superstition upon a feeble and irresolute mind, 
and other motives of like merit, engaged to em¬ 
brace the Romish religion, these proselytes will 
be reduced to a number too small to excite the 
envy of the Protestant churches [?■]. 

Tiic Rom- XVII. The Christian churches in the East, 
ish church which were independent on the yoke of Rome, 

interest lo- . , 1 » . . ? . . 

sc» ground did not stand less firm and stedrast against the 
in tin Euit. attempts of the papal missionaries than those of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which several 
Roman Catholic writers have given of the won¬ 
derful success of these missionaries among the 
Nestorians and Monophysites, are little else than 
splendid fables, designed to amuse and dazzle the 
multitude; and many of the wisest and best of 
the Roman Catholic doctors acknowledge, that 
they ought to be considered in no other light. 
As little credit is to be given to those who mention 
the strong propensity discovered by several of 
the heads and superintendants of the Christian 
sects in these remote regions, to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff [a]. It is evident, 

fr] Sue for a particular account of those proselytes to popery, 
Weinman's Historia Ecoles. Sate. xvii. p. 738.—YValikius, Intro- 
ductio in Controversias, tom. ii. p. 728.—Arnold's Kirclieii und 
Ketze.r-Historie, part II. p. 912. and other writers of civil amt 
literary history. 

f.v] See the remarks made hy Chardin in several places of the. 
last edition of his travels. See also what (jrhau Coni, in his 
Present State of the Church of Rome, says of the Arminians and 
Coptes.—It is true indeed, that among these sects, the Papal 
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on the contrary, that Rome, in two remarkable cent. 
instances, suffered a considerable diminution of XVI1 * 
its influence and authority in the eastern world 
during tins century. One of these instances was 
the dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been 
already related, and which was unhappily fol¬ 
lowed by the total extinction of Christianity in 
that great monarchy. The other was the down- 
l’al of popery by the extirpation of its mission¬ 
aries in the empire of Abyssinia, of which it will 
not be improper, or foreign from our purpose, to 
give here a brief account. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese Jesuits renewed, under 
the most auspicious encouragement, the mission 
to Abyssinia that had been, for some time before 
that period, interrupted aud suspended. For the 
Kmperor Susneius, who assumed the denomina- 
iion of Seltam Segued, after the defeat of his 
enemies and his accession to the crown, covered 
the missionaries with his peculiar protection. 

(mined over to their cause, partly by the eloquence 
of the Jesuits, and partly by the hopes of main¬ 
taining himself upon the throne by the succours 
of the Portuguese, he committed the whole 
government of the church to Alphonso Mendes, 
a missionary from that nation ; created him pa- 
triarch of the Abyssinians; and not only swore 
in a public manner allegiance to the Roman pon¬ 
tiff in the year l(ii>(>, but moreover obliged his 
subjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets 
of their ancestors, and to embrace the doctrine 


missionaries sometimes form congregations that are obedient to 
the see of Home; but these congregations are poor and incon¬ 
siderable, and composed only of a handful of members. Thus 
the Capuchins, about the middle of the century now under con¬ 
sideration, founded a small congregation among the Monophysites 
of Asia, whose bishop resides at Aleppo. See Le Quicn, Oriens 
(. hi isthmus, tom. ii. p. 1108. 
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cent, and worship of the Romish church.- But the new 

XVI1 - patriarch ruined, by his intemperate zeal, impru- 
i’Aiii- 1 ' dence, and arrogance, the cause in which lie had 
embarked, and occasioned the total subversion of 
the Roman pontiff’s authority and jurisdiction, 
which had really been established upon solid 
foundations. For he began his ministry with the 
most inconsiderate acts of violence and despotism. 
Following the spirit of the Spanish inquisition, 
lie employed formidable threatenings and cruel 
tortures to convert the Abyssinians; the greatest 
part of whom, together with their priests and 
ministers, held the religion of their ancestors in 
the highest veneration, and were willing to part 
with their lives and fortunes rather than forsake it. 
He also ordered those to be rebaptised, who, in 
compliance with the orders of the emperor, had 
embraced the faith of Rome, as if their former 
religion had been nothing more than a system 
of Paganism [7]. This the Abyssinian clergy 
looked upon as a shocking insult upon the reli¬ 
gious discipline of their ancestors, and as even 
more provoking than the violence and barbarities 
practised against those who refused to submit to 
the papal yoke. Nor did the insolent patriarch 
rest satisfied with these arbitrary and despotic 


C7J The reader will recollect that the Abyssinians dill'ci 
hilt very little from the Copts in Egypt, and acknowledge the 
patriarch of Alexandria as their spiritual chief. They receive 
the Old and New Testament, the three first Councils, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Apostolical Constitutions. Their first conversion 
to Christianity is attributed by some to tint famous prime mini¬ 
ster of their queen Candace, mentioned in the Acts of (lie Apos¬ 
tles; it is, however, probable, that the general conversion of that 
great empire was not perfected before the fourth century, when 
l'ruincntins, ordained bishop of Axiinia by Athanasius, exercised 
his ministry among them with the most astonishing success. 
I hey were esteemed a pure church before they fell into lie 
errors of Kutyrhes and Diosrorus ; and even since that period 
they are still a puter chinch than that of Home- 
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proceedings in the church; he excited tumults 
and factions in the state, and, with an unparalleled 
spirit of rebell ion and arrogance, encroached upon 
the prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to 
give law to the emperor himself. Hence arose 
civil commotions, conspiracies, and seditions, 
which excited in a little time the indignation of 
the emperor, and the hatred of the people against 
the Jesuits, and produced, at length, in the year 
1 (>.'31, a public declaration from the throne, by 
which the Abyssinian monarch annulled the or¬ 
ders he had formerly given in favour of popery, 
and left his subjects at liberty, either to persevere 
in the doctrine of their ancestors, or to embrace 
the faith of Rome. This rational declaration was 
mild and indulgent towards the Jesuits, consider¬ 
ing the treatment their insolence and presump¬ 
tion had so justly deserved; but in the following 
reign much severer measures were employed 
against them. Basilides, the son of Segued, who 
succeeded his father in the year 1032, no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he thought it expe¬ 
dient to rid his dominions of these troublesome 
and despotic guests; and accordingly, in the year 
1031, he banished from the territories of Ethiopia 
the patriarch Mendez, with all the Jesuits and 
Europeans that belonged to his retinue, and 
treated the Roman Catholic missionaries with 
excessive rigour and seventy [•«]. From this 


f?/"| Son Ludolfi II is tor. /Ethiopica, lib. iii. cap. xii.—Ged- 
dos’ Church History of Ethiopia, p. 233—La Croze, Histoire 
du Cliristianisme d« l’Ethiopin, p. 79.—Lobo, Voyage d’Abyssi- 
nio, p. U(). 131). 114. with the additions of Le Grand, p. 173. 
and the fourth dissertation that is subjoined to the second volume. 
In this dissertation, Le Grand, himself a Roman Catholic, makes 
the following remark upon the. conduct of the patriarch Mendez: 
“ It were to be wished,” says he, “ that the patriarch bad never 
intermeddled in such a variety of affairs (by which mitigated ex¬ 
pression the author means his ambitious attempts to govern in the 
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period the very name of Rome, its religion, and its 
pontiff, were objects of the highest aversion among 
the Abyssinians, who guarded their frontiers with 
the greatest vigilance and the strictest attention, 
lest any Jesuit or Romish missionary should steal 
into their territories in disguise, and excite new 
tumults and commotions in the kingdom. The 
Roman pontiffs indeed made more than one 
attempt to recover the authority they had lost 
by the ill success and misconduct of the Jesuits. 
They began by sending two Capuchin monks to 
repair their loss; but these unfortunate wretches 
were no sooner discovered than they were stoned 
to death. They afterwards employed more artful 
and clandestine methods of reviving the missions, 
and had recourse to the influence and interces¬ 
sion of Lewis XIV. king of France, to procure, 
admission for their emissaries into the Abyssinian 
empire [w ]; but, as far as we have learnt, these 


cabinet as well as in the church), nor carried his authority to such 
a height as to behave in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country 
where the inquisition was established: for, by this conduct, lie 
set all the people against him, and excited in them such an aver¬ 
sion to the Roman Catholics in general, and to the Jesuits in par • 
ticular, as nothing has been hitherto able to diminish, and which 
subsists in its full force to this day.” g-g r> The third book of I.a 
Croze’s History, which relates to the progress and ruin of this 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockmau into English, and inserted 
in the Travels of the Jesuits, vol. i. p. 308, &<:. as also is Ron- 
cet’s Voyage mentioned in the following note. 

[«0 These projects are mentioned by Cerri, in his Etat Pre¬ 
sent de l’Eglise Romanic, p. 217—Le Grand in his .Supplement 
to Lobo’s Itinerarium /Ethiopiciiin, tom. i. p. 181*. The reader 
who would know what credit is to be given to vvliat the Jesuits 


* Father Lohn, who resided nine years in Ethiopia, lias given an 
elegant and lively, though simple and succinct description, of that vast 
empire, in his Itinerarium Ethinpicnm. This itinerary was translated into 
French by M. Le Grand, and enriched l>y him with several curious anee- 
dotes and dissertations. Hence l)r. Moslieim sometimes quotes the Itiue. 
rarium under the title of “ Voyage d’Abissiuie,” referiing to Le Grand'; 
French translation of it. 
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attempts have hitherto proved unsuccessful, nor cent. 
have the pontiffs or their votaries been as yet able X '’ IK 
to calm the resentment of that exasperated nation, PAIn . 
or to conquer its reluctance against the worship 
and jurisdiction of the church of Rome (VJ. 

say of the attachment and veneration which the Asiatic and Afri¬ 
can Christians express for the Church of Home, will do well to 
compare the relatio is of Le Grand, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and no enemy to the Jesuits, and who drew his relations from 
the most authentic, records, with those of Poncct, a French phy¬ 
sician, who went into Ethiopia in the year 1698, accompanied 
by Father ilredevent, a Jesuit, who died during the voyage. 

This comparison will convince every ingenuous and impartial 
inquirer, that the accounts of the Jesuits are not to he trusted 
to, and that they surpass ancient Carthage itself in the art of de¬ 
ceiving. Poncet’s Voyage is published in the fourth volume of 
the Jesuitical work, entitled, Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes des 
.Missions Etrangeres. 

|>] ^afitau and lleboulet, who have composed each a Life of 
Pope Clement. XI. tell us, that the Emperor of Abyssinia desired 
the Roman pontiff, in the year 1703, to send to his court mis¬ 
sionaries and legates to instruct him and his people, and to re¬ 
ceive their submission to the sec of Rome. These biographers 
go still further, and assert that this monarch actually embraced the 
communion of Rome, in the year 1712. But these assertions are 
idle fictions, forged by the Jesuits and their creatures. It is well 
known on the contrary, that so lately as a very few years ago, the 
edict prohibiting all Europeans to enter into Ethiopia was still in 
force, and was executed with the greatest severity. Even the 
Turks are included in this prohibition; and what is still more 
remarkable, the Egyptian Mor.ophysites, who have once entered 
within the Abyssinian territories, are not allowed to return into 
their own country. All these facts are confirmed by a modem 
writer of the most unquestionable authority, the learned and wor¬ 
thy M. Maillot, the French consul-general in Egypt, and ambas¬ 
sador from Lewis XIV. to the Emperor of Abyssinia, in his De¬ 
scription de l’Egypte, part I. p. 325. which was published at Paris 
in 4to, in the year 1735. See also Le Grand’s Supplement to 
Lobo’s Itinernriiim, which was published in the year 1728. This 
last mentioned author, after relating all the attempts that have 
been made in our times, by the French nation and the Roman 
pontiff's, to introduce liomish priests into Abyssinia, adds, that 
all such attempts must appear vain and chimerical. to all those 
who have any knowledge of the empire of Abyssinia, and of the 
spirit and character of its inhabitants; his words are: Tputes ces 
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cent. XVIII. Hitherto we have confined our views 
XV11- to the external state and condition of the church 

£ E C T 11# 

pa ur u °f Rome, and to tlie good or ill success that 
\«y«/ attended its endeavours to extend its dominion in 
The papal the different parts of the world. It will he now 
authority proper to change the scene, to consider this church 
ground. in its internal constitution, and to pass in review 
its polity, discipline, institutions, and doctrine. 
Its ancient form of government still remained ; 
but its pontiffs and bishops lost, in many places, 
no small part of that extensive authority they had 
so long enjoyed. The halcyon days were now 
over, in which the papal clergy excited with im¬ 
punity seditious tumults in the slate, intermeddled 
openly in the transactions of government, struck 
terror into the hearts of sovereigns and subjects 
by the thunder of their anethemas, and imposing 
burlhensomc contributions on the credulous mul¬ 
titude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of 
tyranny and oppression. The pope himself, though 
still honoured with the same pompous titles and 
denominations, found, nevertheless, frequently, by 
a mortifying and painful experience, that these 
titles had lost a considerable part of their former 
signification, and that the energy of these deno¬ 
minations diminished from day to day. For now 
almost all the princes and states of Europe had 
adopted that important maxim that had been 
formerly peculiar to the French nation: That 
the power of the Roman pontiff is entirely con¬ 
fined to matters of a religious and spiritual nature, 
and cannot, under any pretext whatsoever, extend 
to civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the 
schools, indeed, and colleges of Roman Catholic 


ontreprisos paroitrent chimeriques a ceux qui connoitront l’Abis- 
Hiiiie et lea Aliissirm. It is highly probable that the new mission, 
which is preparing at. Rome for the empire of Abyssinia, will prove 
a new instance of the solidity of M. Le Grand’s reflection. 
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countries, and in the writings of the Romish cent. 
priests and doctors, the majesty of the pope was xvn * 
still exalted in the most emphatic terms, and 
his prerogatives displayed with all imaginable j -n, 
pomp. The Jesuits also, who have been always 
ambitious of a distinguished place among the 
asserters of the power and pre-eminence of the 
Roman see, and who give themselves out for the 
pope’s most obsequious creatures, raised their 
voices, in this ignoble cause, even above those of 
the schools and colleges. Nay, even in the courts 
of sovereign princes, very flattering terms and 
high-sounding phrases were sometimes used, to 
express the dignity and authority of the head of 
the church. But as it hanpens in other cases, that 
men’s actions are frequently very different from 
their language, so was this observation particularly 
verified in the case of Rome’s Holy Father. He 
was extolled in words, by those who despised him 
most in reality; and when any dispute arose 
between him and the princes of his communion, 


the latter respected his authority no farther than 
they found expedient for their own purposes, and 
measured the extent of his prerogatives and juris¬ 
diction, not by the slavish adulation of the col¬ 
leges and the Jesuits, but by a regard to their 
own interests and independence. 

XIX. This the Roman pontiffs learned, by aTberup. 
disagreeable experience, as often as they endea- |“™ ^ au i 
voured during this century, to resume their former v. and u>« 
pretensions, to interpose their authority in civil Venetians - 
affairs, and encroach upon the jurisdiction of 
sovereign states. The conduct of Raul V. and 
the consequences that followed it, fuinish a strik¬ 
ing example that abundantly verifiesllls observa¬ 
tion. This haughty and arrogant pontiff laid 
the republic of Venice under an interdict in the 
year IGOG. The reasons alleged for this insolent 


proceeding were the prosecution of two ecele- 


vol. v. 
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cent, siastics for capital crimes ; as also two wise edicts, 

XVIh one of which prohibited the erection of any more 

PAin i. religious edifices in the Venetian territories, 
without the knowledge and consent of the senate; 
and the other, the alienation of any lay possessions 
or estates in favour of the clergy, without the 
express approbation of the republic. The Vene¬ 
tian senate received this papal insult with dig¬ 
nity, and conducted themselves under it with 
becoming resolution and fortitude. Their first 
step was to prevent their clergy from executing 
the interdict, by an act prohibiting that cessa¬ 
tion of public worship, and that suspension of the 
sacraments, which the pope had commanded in 
this imperious mandate. Their next step was 
equally vigorous; for they banished from their 
territories the Jesuits and Capuchin friars, who 
obeyed the orders of the pope, in opposition to 
their express commands. In the process of this 
controversy they employed their ablest pens, and 
particularly that of the learned and ingenious 
Paul Sarpi, of the order of Servites, to demon¬ 
strate on the one hand, the justice of their cause, 
and.to determine on the other, after an accurate 
and impartial inquiry, the true limits of the Roman 
pontiffs jurisdiction and authority. The argu¬ 
ments of these writers were so strong and urgent, 
that Baronius, and the other learned advocates 
whom the Pope had employed in supporting 
his pretensions and defending his measures, 
struggled in vain against their irresistible evidence. 
In the meantime all things tended towards a 
rupture, and Paul V. was gathering together 
his forces in .order to make war upon the Vene¬ 
tians, when Henry IV. king of France, inter¬ 
posed as mediator [#], and concluded a peace 


[j/] It must be observed bere, that it was at the 
request of the Pope, and not of the Venetians, that Henry IV. 
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between tlie contending parties, on conditions not cent. 
very honourable to the ambitious pontiff [VJ. For ^^ 1I * 
the Venetians could not be persuaded to repeal PA $ T 
the edicts and resolutions they had issued out ■_* i ~» J 
against the court of Rome upon this occasion, nor 
to recall the Jesuits from their exile [«]. It is 


interposed as mediator. The Venetians had nothing to fear. 
Their cause was -onsidered as the common cause of all the 
sovereign states of Italy; and the dukes of Urbino, Modena, 
and Savoy, had already offered their troops and services to 
the republic. But the rash pontiff, perceiving tho storm that 
was gathering against him, took refuge in the French monarch’s 
intercession. 

fc] Besides Do Thou and other historians, see Daniel, Hi- 
stoire de la France, tom. x. p. 385—Heidegger’s Historia 
Papatus, Period, vii. sect. eexx. p. 322.—Jo. Wolfg. Jaegeri 
Historia Ecdes. S«c. xvii. Decenn. i. p. 108. More especially 
the writings of the famous Paul Sarpi, commonly called Fra- 
Paolo, and of the other divines and canonists that defended the 
cause of the republic, deserve a careful and attentive perusal. 
For these writings were composed with such solidity, learning, 
and eloquence, that they produced remarkable effects, and con¬ 
tributed much to open the eyes of several princes and magistrates; 
and to prevent their submitting blindly and implicitly, as their 
ancestors had done, to the imperious dictates of tlie Roman 
pontiffs. Among the most masterly pieces written in this cause, 
we must place Fra-Paolo’s Istoria dolle cose passate entre Paul 
V. et 1;- Republ. di Venetia, published in 4-to. at Mirandola, in 
the year If>24; and his Historia Interdicti Veneti, which was 
published in A to. at Cambridge, in the year 1626, by Bishop 
Bedell, who, during these troubles, had been chaplain to the 
English ambassador at Venice. Paul V. by forcing the Vene¬ 
tians to publish to the world, in these admirable productions, his 
arrogance, and temerity on the one hand, and many truths un¬ 
favourable to the pretensions of the popes on the other, was the 
occasion of the greatest perplexities and oppositions that the 
Court of Rome bad to encounter in after times. 

[a] When the peace was made between the Venetians and 
the pope, in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other 
ecclesiastics, that had been banished on aranint of their 
partiality to the cause of Rome, were all re-instated in their 
respective functions, except the ^Jesuits. These latter, how¬ 
ever, were recalled in tho year 1657, under the pontificate of 
Alexander VII. in consequence of the earnest and importu¬ 
nate requests of Lewis XIV. king of France, and several 

L '2 
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cent, remarkable, that, at the time of this rupture, the 
x v 1 1 . senate of Venice entertained serious thoughts of a 
FAi'r i. total separation from the church of Rome, in which 
the ambassadors of England and Holland did 
all that was in their power to confirm them. But 
many considerations of a momentous nature in¬ 
tervened to prevent the execution of this design, 
which, as it would seem, had not the approbation 
of the sagacious and prudent Fra-Paolo, notwith¬ 
standing his aversion to the tyranny and maxims 
of the court of Rome [63- 


other prinees, who.gave the Venetians no rest until they re¬ 
admitted these dangerous guests into their territories, it is, 
nevertheless, to be observed, that the Jesuits never recovered 
the credit and influence they had formerly enjoyed in that re¬ 
public, nor, at this present time, is there any people of the 
Romish communion, among whom their society has less power 
than among the Venetians, who have never yet forgot their re¬ 
bellious behaviour during the quarrel now mentioned. See the 
Voyage Historique en Italie, Allemagne, Suisse, (published at 
Amsterdam in 8vo. in the year 1736), tom. i. p. 291. It is 
further worthy of observation, that since this famous quarrel be¬ 
tween the republic of Venice and the court of Rome, the bulls 
and rescripts of the popes have just as much authority in that 
republic, as its senate judges consistent with the rules of wise 
policy, and the true interests and welfare of the community. 
For proof of this, we need go no further than the respectable tes¬ 
timony of cardinal Henry Noris, who, in the year 1676, wrote 
to Magliabecchi in the following terms: Poche Bulle passevano 
quelle acque verso la parte del Adriatico, per le massime lasciate 
nel Testameuto di Fra-Paolo: ». e. Few papal bulls pass the Po, 
or approach the coasts of the Adriatic sea; the maxims be¬ 
queathed to the Venetians by Fra-Paolo render this passage 
extremely difficult.. 

[6] This design of the Venetians is particularly mentioned by 
Burnet, in his Life of Bishop Bedell, and by Le Couruyer, in 
his Defense de la Nouvelle Traduction de 1’IIistoire du Concile 
de Trente (published in 8vo. at Amsterdam in the year 1742.) 
p. 35. This latter writer shows plainly, that Fra-Paolo, though 
his sentiments differed in many points from the doctrine of the 
church of Rome, yet did not approve of all the tenets received 
by the protestants, nor suggest to the Venetians the design of 
renouncing the Romish faith. 
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XX. Had the Portuguese acted with the same cent. 
wisdom and resolution that distinguished the Ve- XVIL 
netians, their contest with the court of Rome, PAR j 
which began under the pontificate of Urban ^ 
VIII. in the year 1641, and was carried on until The contest 
the year 1666 , would have been terminated in a between tbe 
manner equally disadvantageous to the haughty and 
pretensions of the Roman pontiffs. The Portu- «>e court of 
guesc, unable to bear any longer the tyranny and Por,ugaL 
oppression of the Spanish government threw off, 
the yoke, and chose Don John, duke of Braganza, 
for their king. Urban VIII. and his successors 
in the see of Rome, obstinately refused, notwith¬ 
standing the most earnest andpressingsolicitatioris, 
both of the French arid Portuguese, either to 
acknowledge Don John’s title to the crown, or to 
confirm the bishops whom this prince had named 
to fill the vacant sees in Portugal. Hence it 
happened, that the greatest part of the kingdom 
remained for a long time without bishops. The 
pretended vicar of Christ upon earth, whose 
character ought to set him above the fear of man, 
was so slavishly apprehensive of the resentment of 
the king of Spain, that, rather than offend that 
monarch, he violated the most solemn obligations 
of his station, by leaving such a number of 
churches without pastors and spiritual guides. T^he 
French, and other European courts, advised and 
exhorted the new king of Portugal to follow the 
noble example of the Venetians, and to assemble 
a national council, by which the new created 
bishops might be confirmed, in spite of the Pope, 
in their respective sees.lPDon John seemed dis¬ 
posed to listen to their councils, and to act with 
resolution and vigour at this important crisis; 
but his enterprising spirit was checked by the 
formidable power of the inquisition, the incredible 
superstition of the people, and the blind zeal and 
attachment that the nation in general discovered 
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cent, for the person and authority of the Roman pon- 
xvi1, tiff. Hence the popes continued their insults 
PAin with impunity; and it was not before the peace 
concluded between Portugal and Spain, five and 
twenty years after this revolution, that the bishops 
nominated by the king were confirmed by the 
pope. It was under the pontificate of Clement 
IX. that an accommodation was brought about 
between the courts of Portugal and Rome. It 
must, indeed, be observed, to t the honour of the 
Portuguese, that, notwithstanding their supersti¬ 
tious attachment to the court of Rome, they vi¬ 
gorously opposed its ambitious pontiff in all his 
attempts to draw from this contest an augmenta¬ 
tion of his power and authority in that kingdom ; 
nor did the bishops permit, in their respective 
sees, any encroachment to be made, at this time, 
upon the privileges and rights enjoyed by their 
monarchs in former ages [c]. 

The con- XXL There had subsisted, during many pre- 
uwiuhc ceding ages, an almost uninterrupted misintelli- 
Frencb na- gence between the French monarchs and the Ro- 
HoraTn 1, 6 man pontiffs, which had often occasioned an open 
pomiai. rupture, and which produced more than ouce that 
violent effect during this century. The greatest 
exertions of industry, artifice, and assiduous labour 
were employed by the popes, during the whole of 
this period, to conquer the aversion that the 
French had conceived against the pretensions and 
authority of the court of Rome, and to under¬ 
mine imperceptibly, and enervate and destroy by 
degrees, the liberties of the Gallieau church. 
In this arduous and imffbrtant enterprise the Je- 

[r] See Geddes' History of the Pope’s behaviour towards Por¬ 
tugal, from 1641 to 1666, in his Miscellaneous Tract*, tom. ii. j>. 
73—186.—'file cause- of the Portuguese, in this quarrel, is de¬ 
fended with great learning and sagacity by a French' writer, whose 
name was Bulliad, in a book entitled, Pro Ecdesiis Lusitania 
ad Clerum Gallicanum Libelli Duo. 
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suits acted a principal part, and seconded, with 
all their dexterity and craft, the designs of the 
aspiring pontiffs. But these attempts and strata¬ 
gems were effectually defeated and disconcerted by 
the parliament of Paris; while many able pens 
exposed the tyranny and injustice of the papal 
claims. Richer, Launoy, Petrus de Marca, Na¬ 
talis Alexander, Ellis, Du Pin, and others, dis¬ 
played the'u learning and talents in this contest, 
though with different degrees of merit. They 
appealed to the ancient decrees of the Gallican 
church, which they confirmed by recent autho¬ 
rities, and enforced by new and victorious argu¬ 
ments. It will naturally be thought, that these 
bold and respectable defenders of the rights and 
liberties, both of church and state, were amply 
rewarded, for their generous labours, by peculiar 
marks of the approbation and protection of the 
court of France. But this was so far from being 
always the case, that they received, on the con¬ 
trary, from time to time several marks of its re¬ 
sentment and displeasure, designed to appease the 
rage and indignation of the threatening pontiff, 
whom it was thought expedient to treat sometimes 
with artifice and caution. Rome, however, gained 
but little by this mild policy of the French court. 
For it has been always a prevailing maxim with 
the monarchs of that nation, that their preroga¬ 
tives and pretensions are to be defended against 
the encroachments of the Roman pontiffs with as 
little noise and contention as possible; and that 
pompous memorials, and warm and vehement re¬ 
monstrances, are to be carefully avoided, except 
in cases of urgent necessity [a\. Nor do these 

<30!* [W] It is with a view to this, that Voltaire, speaking of 
the manner in which the court of France maintains its prerogatives 
against the Roman pontiff, says pleasantly, that “ the king of 
France kisses the pope's feet, and ties up his hands.” 
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cent, princes think it beneath their dignity to yield, 
XV,L more or less, to time and occasion, and even to 
fakt V. pretend a mighty veneration for the orders and 
authority of the pontiffs, in order to obtain from 
them, by fair means, the immunities and privileges 
which they look upon as their due. But they 
are, nevertheless, constantly on their guard; and, 
as soon as they perceive the court of Rome, tak¬ 
ing advantage of their lenity to extend its domi¬ 
nion, and the lordly popes growing insolent in 
consequence of their mildness and submission, 
they then alter their tone, change their measures, 
and resume the language that becomes the 
monarchs of a nation, that could never bear the 
tyranny and oppression of the papal yoke. All 
this appears evidently in the contests that arose 
between the courts of France and Rome, under 
the reign of Lewis XIV. of which it will not 
be improper to give here some interesting in¬ 
stances [e]. 

Any more XXII. The first of these contests happened 
thS»'tf ly under the pontificate of Alexander VII. and was 
Lewi* owing to the temerity and insolence of his Corsi- 
XIV ’ can guards, who, in the year 1662 , insulted the 
French ambassador and his lady, the duke and 
duchess of Crequi, at the instigation, as it is sup¬ 
posed, of the pope’s nephews. Lewis demanded 
satisfaction for this insult offered to his repre¬ 
sentative ; and, on the pope’s delaying to answer 
this demand, actually ordered his troops to file off 
for Italy, and to besiege the arrogant pontiff in 
his capital. The latter, terrified by these war- 

|YJ Th® large note [/] of the original, in which Dr. 
Motiheim has examined that interesting question, viz. “ Whether 
or no the papal authority gained or lost ground in France during 
the seventeenth century,” is transposed by the translator into the 
text, and placed at the end of our author’s account of Lewis 
XI V's quarrels with the pope, where it comes in with the utmost 
propriety. See sect, xxiii. 
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like preparations, implored the clemency of the cent. 
incensed monarch, who granted his pardon and 
absolution to the humbled pontiff, and concluded PAR t 
a peace with him at Pisa, in the year 1GG4, upon WyW 
the most inglorious and mortifying conditions. 

These conditions were, that the pope should send 
his nephew to Paris, in the character of a sup¬ 
pliant for pardon; that he should brand the 
Corsican guards with perpetual infamy, and break 
them by a public edict; and should erect a pyra¬ 
mid at Rome, with an inscription destined to 
preserve the memory of this audacious instance of 
papal insolence, and of the exemplary manner in 
which it was chastised and humbled by the French 
monarch. It is, however, to be observed, that in 
this contest, Lewis did not chastise Alexander, 
considered in his ghostly character as head of the 
church; but as a temporal prince, violating the 
law of nations [/]. He however showed on 
other occasions, that, when properly provoked, he 
was as much disposed to humble papal as princely 
ambition, and that he feared the head of the 
church as little as the temporal ruler of the eccle¬ 
siastical state. This appeared evidently by the 
important and warm debate lie had with Innocent 
XL considered in his spiritual character, which 
began about the year 1678, and was carried on 
with great animosity and contention for several 
years after. The subject of this controversy was 
a right, called in France the regale, by which the 
French king, upon the death of a bishop, laid 
claim to the revenues and fruits of his see, and 
discharged also several parts [#] of the episcopal. 


[/] See Jaegeri Hmtor. Eccles. &ec. xvi. Decenn. vii. lib. 
ii- cap. ii. p. 1 SO.—Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 
131. Edit, de Dresde 1753.—Arckenholtz, Memoires de la 
Heine Christine, tom. ii. p. 72. 

[j?] The author means here undoubtedly the colla¬ 
tion of all benefices, which became vacant in the diocese of 
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gent- function, until a new bishop was elected. Lewis 
XVIL was desirous that all the churches in his domi- 
pTrt " n i° ns should be subject to the regale. Innocent 
^ y pretended, on the contrary, that this claim could 
not be granted with such universality; nor would 
1 he consent to any augmentation of the preroga¬ 
tives of this nature that had formerly been en¬ 
joyed by the kings of France. Tims the claims 
of the prince, and the remonstrances of the pon¬ 
tiff, both urged with warmth and perseverance, 
formed a sharp and violent contest, which urns 
carried on, on both sides, with spirit and resolu¬ 
tion. The pontiff sent forth his bulls and man¬ 
dates. The monarch opposed their execution 
by the terror of penal laws, and the authority 
of severe edicts against all who dared to treat 
them with the smallest regard. When the pon¬ 
tiff refused to confirm the bishops that were no¬ 
minated by the monarch, the latter took care to 
have them consecrated and inducted into their 
respective sees; and thus, in some measure, de¬ 
clared to the world that the Gallican church 
could, govern itself without the intervention of 
the Roman pontiff. Innocent XI. who was a 
man of a high spirit, and inflexibly obstinate in 
his purposes, did not lose courage at a view of 
these resolute and vigorous proceedings; but 
threatened the monarch with the divine venge¬ 
ance, issued out bull after bull, and did every 
thing in his power to convince his adversaries, 
that the vigour and intrepidity, which formerly 
distinguished the lordly rulers of the Romish 
church, were not yet totally extinguished [A]. 


a deceased bishop before the nomination of his successor. This? 
right of collation, in such cases, was Comprehended in the regale. 
•See note Qt']. 

[A] See Jo. lien. Heideggeri Ilistoria l’apat«s, Period, vii. 
$ occxli. p. 555. Voltaire, Sierle de I.ouis XIV. tom. 

i. p. 221. Edit, de Dresden 1753. A great number of writers 
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This obstinacy, however, only served to add fuel cent. 
to the indignation and resentment of Lewis. xvn * 
And accordingly that monarch summoned the s p E ° R ^. 
famous assembly of bishops [*], which met at • 
Paris, in the year 1682 . In this convocation, ' 
the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that 
declares the power of the pope to he merely spiri¬ 
tual, and also inferior to that of a general council, 
was drawn op anew in four propositions [ 7 ], which 
were solemniy adopted by the whole assembly. 


have either incidentally or professedly treated the subject of the 
regale, and have given ample accounts of the controversies it has 
occasioned. But none hits traced out more circumstantially the 
rise and progress of this famous right than Cardinal Henry 
Noris, in his Istoria delle Investiture Ecclcsiast. p. 547. which 
is inserted in the fourth volume of his works. 

gsjjf [i] This assembly, which consisted of thirty five bi¬ 
shops, and as many deputies of the second order, extended 
the regale to all the churches in France without exception. 
The bishops, at the same time, thought proper to represent 
it to the king as their humble opinion, that those ecclesiastics 
whom he should be pleased to nominate, during the vacancy 
of the see, to benefices attended with cure of souls, were obliged 
to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand vicars ap¬ 
pointed by the chapters. 

.H5T [J] These four propositions were to the following 
purpose: 

1. That neither St. Peter nor his successors have received- 
from God any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, in what 
concerns the temporal interests of princes and sovereign states; 
that kings and princes cannot be deposed by ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, nor their subjects freed from the sacred obligation of fidelity 
ami allegiance, by the power of the church, or the bulls of the 
Roman pontiff. 

2. That the decrees of the council of Constance, which main¬ 
tained the authority of general councils as superior to that of the 
Pope’s in spiritual matters, are approved and adopted by the 
Gallican church. 

3. That the rules, customs, institutions, and observances, 
which have been received in the Gallican church, are to be pre¬ 
served inviolable. 

4- That the decisions of the pope, in points of faith, are not in¬ 
fallible, unless they be attended with the consent of the church. 
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cent, and were proposed to the whole body of the 
skct^ii c!ei 'gy> an< * to t ^ ie universities throughout the 
I PAH t kingdom, as a sacred and inviolable rule of faith. 

But even this respectable decision of the matter, 
which gave such a mortal wound to the authority 
of Rome, did not shake the constancy of its reso¬ 
lute pontiff, or reduce him to silence [h]. 

Another contest arose, some time after the one 
now mentioned, between these two princes, whose 
mutual jealousy and dislike of each other contri¬ 
buted much to inflame their divisions. This 
new dispute broke out in the year 1687, when 
Innocent XI. wisely resolved to suppress the 
franchises, and the right of asylum that had for¬ 
merly been enjoyed by the ambassadors residing 


[A] This pope was far from keeping silence with respect to 
the famous propositions mentioned in the preceding note. As 
they were highly unfavourable to his authority, so he took care 
to have them refuted and opposed both in private and in public. 
The principal champion for the papal cause, on this occasion, 
was Cardinal Celestin Sfondrati, who, in the year 1684, pub¬ 
lished, under the feigned name of Eugenius Lombardus, a trea¬ 
tise, entitled, Regale Sacerdotium Romano Pontifici assertion, 
et quatuor propositionibus explicatum. This treatise was print¬ 
ed in Switzerland, as appears evidently by the characters or 
form of the letters. A multitude of Italian, German, and Spa¬ 
nish doctors stood forth to support the tottering majesty of the 
pontiff against the court of France; and more especially the 
learned Nicholas du Bois, professor at Louvain, whose wri¬ 
tings in defence of the pope are mentioned by Bossuet. But 
ail these papal champions were defeated by the famous prelate 
last mentioned, the learned and elegant bishop of Meaux, who, 
by the king's special order, composed that celebrated work 
which appeared after his death, in two volumes 4to. and in 
the year 1730, under the following title: Defensio Declara¬ 
tions celeberrim®, quam de Potentate Ecclesiastics sanxit 
Clnrus Gallic-anus, xix. Martii, mdclxxxii, Luxemburg!. The 
late publication of this work was owing to the prospect of 
a reconciliation between the courts of France and Rome after 
tlie death of Innocent XI. which reconciliation actually took 
place, and engaged Lewis XIV. to prevent this work being put 
to the press. 
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at Home [7], and had, on many occasions, proved cent. 
a sanctuary for rapine, violence, and injustice, by 
procuring impunity for the most heinous male- PAK .' r u 
factors. The Marquis de Lavardin refused, in ^ 
the name of the French king, to submit to this 
new regulation; and Lewis took all the violent' 
methods that pride and resentment could invent 
to oblige the pontiff to restore to his ambassador 
the immunities above mentioned [ni]. Innocent, 
on the other hand, persisted in his purpose, 
opposed the king’s demands in the most open and 
intrepid manner, and could not be wrought upon 
by any consideration to yield, even in appearance, 
to bis ambitious adversary [«]. His death, hoAv- 
ever, put an end to this long debate, which had 
proved really detrimental to both of the contend¬ 
ing parties. His successors being men of a softer 
and more complaisant disposition, Avere less averse 
to the concessions that Avere necessary to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to the measures that 
Avere adapted to remove the chief causes, of these 1 
unseemly contests. They were not, indeed, so 
far unmindful of the papal dignity, and of the 
interests of Rome, as to patch up an agreement on 
inglorious terms. On the one hand, the right of 
asylum was suppressed Avith the king’s consent; 
on the other, the right of the regale vras settled 


[/] This right of asylum extended much further than 
the aihbassador’s palace, whose immunity the pope did not mean 
to violate; it comprehended a considerable extent of ground, 
which was called a quarter, and undoubtedly gave occasion to 
great and crying abuses. 

$5T [»t] The Marquis de Lavardin began his embassy by 
entering Rome, surrounded with a thousand men in arms. 

03 Jaegeri Historia Ecclesiastic. Stec. xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 
19—Legatio Lavardini, which was published in 1688.—But 
above all, Memoires de la Reine Christine, tom. ii. p. 248. 
For Christina took part in this contest, and adopted the cause 
of die French monarch. 
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with certain modifications [o]. The four famous 
propositions, relating to the pope’s authority and 
jurisdiction, were softened, by the king’s per¬ 
mission, in private letters addressed to the pontiff 
by certain bishops; but they were neither abro¬ 
gated by the prince, nor renounced by the clergy; 
on the contrary, they still remain in force, and 
occupy an eminent place among the laws of the 
kingdom. 

XXIII. \_p] Several Protestant writers of emi¬ 
nent merit and learning, lament the accessions of 
power and authority which the Homan pontiffs 
are supposed to have gained in France during the 
course of this century. They tell us, with sorrow, 
that the Italian notions of the papal majesty and 
jurisdiction, which the French nation had, in 
former ages, looked upon with abhorrence, gained 
ground now, and had infected not only the nobi¬ 
lity and clergy, but almost all ranks and orders 
of men; and from hence they conclude, that the 
famous rights and liberties of the Gallican church 
have suffered greatly by the perfidious stratagems 
of the Jesuits. They are led into this opinion by 
certain measures that were taken by the French 
court, and which seemed to favour the pretensions 
of the Roman pontiff. They are confirmed in it 
by the declamations of the Jansenists, and other 
modern writers among the French, who complain 
of the high veneration that was paid to the papal 
bulls during this century ; of the success of the 
Jesuits in instilling into the minds of the king 
and his counsellors the maxims of Rome, ami 
an excessive attachment to its bishop; of the 


(V] See Fleiny, Institutions du Droit Ecclesiastique Fran¬ 
cois, which excellent work is translated into Latin, Dr. 

Mosheim refers to p. 454. of the Latin version. 

Icgr [>] This sect, xxiii. contains the ample note [I], which 
is to be found at p. 880. of the original. It conies in here with 
more propriety. 
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violence and ill treatment that were offered to 
all those who adhered stedfastly to the doctrine 
and maxims of their forefathers; and of the 
gradual attempts that were made to introduce 
the formidable tribunal of the inquisition into 
France. But it will perhaps appear, on mature 
consideration, that too much stress is laid, by 
many, on these complaints; and that the rights 
and privileges of the Galliean church were, in 
this century, and are actually at this day, in 
the same state and condition in which we find 
them during those earlier ages, of which the wri¬ 
ters and deelaimers above-mentioned incessantly 
boost. It might be asked, where are the victo¬ 
ries that are said to have been obtained over the 
French by the popes of Home, and which some 
Protestant doctors, lending a credulous ear to the 
complaints of the Jansenists and Appellants, think 
they perceive with the utmost clearness ? I am 
persuaded it would he difficult, if not impossible, 
to give a satisfactory answer in the affirmative to 
this question. 

It is true, indeed, that as the transactions of 
government, in general, are now carried on in 
France, with more subtilty, seeresy, and art, than 
in former times; so, in particular, the stratagems 
and machinations of the Roman pontiffs have been 
opposed and defeated with more artifice and less 
noise than in those more rude and unpolished 
ages, when almost every contest was terminated 
by brute force and open violence. The opposi¬ 
tion between the court of France and the bishop 
of Rome still subsists; but the manner of termi¬ 
nating their differences is changed *, and their de¬ 
bates are carried on with less clamour, though not 
certainly with less animosity and vigour, than in 
the times of old. This new and prudent manner 
of disputing is noli agreeable to the restless, fiery, 
and impatient temper of the French, who have 
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cent, an irresistible propensity to noisy, clamorous, and 
xva - expeditious proceedings; and hence undoubtedly 
part i. ar ' se all the complaints we have heard, and still 
hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Gal- 
* lican church, in consequence of the growing 
influence and perfidious counsels of the Jesuits. 
If those, however, who are accustomed to make 
these complaints, would for a moment suspend 
their prejudices, and examine with attention the 
history, and also the present state of their coun¬ 
try, they would soon perceive that their ecclesias¬ 
tical liberties [q], instead of declining, or of being 
neglected by their monarehs, are maintained and 
preserved with more care, resolution, and fore¬ 
sight than ever. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that, in France, there are multitudes of cringing 
slaves, who basely fawn upon the Roman pontiffs, 
exalt their prerogatives, revere their majesty, and, 
through the dictates of superstition, interest, or 
ambition, are ever ready to hug the papal chain, 
and submit their necks blindly to the yoke of 
those ghostly tyrants; but it may be proved by 
the most undoubted facts, and by innumerable 
examples, that these servile creatures of the pope 
abounded as much in France in former ages as 
they do at this day; and it must be also consi¬ 
dered, that it is not by the counsels of this slavish 
tribe that the springs of government are moved, 
or the affairs of state and church transacted. 
It must be further acknowledged, that the 


(If* It is not necessary to advertise t?ie reader, tliat 
by these liberties are not meant, that rational and Christian 
liberty, which entitles every individual to follow the light of 
his own conscience and the dictates of his own judgment in 
religious matters; for no such liberty is allowed in'France. 
The liberties of the Gallican church consists in the opposi¬ 
tion which that church has made, at different times, to the 
overgrown power of the Roman pontiff and to his pretended 
personal infallibility. 
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cent, be opposed and defeated by secret exertions of 

XVIL resolution and vigour, without noise or ostenta- 

part i. t' on > than by learned productions and clamorous 
disputes; which, for the most part, excite factions 
in the kingdom, inflame the spirits of the people, 
throw the state into tumult and confusion, ex¬ 
asperate the pontiffs, and alienate them still more 
and more from the French nation. In the mean¬ 
time the doctors and professors, who are placed 
in the various seminaries of learning, are left at 
liberty to instruct the youth in the ancient doc¬ 
trine and discipline of the church, and to explain 
and inculcate those maxims and laws by which, 
in former times, the papal authority was re¬ 
strained and confined within certain limits. If 
these laws and maxims are infringed, and if even 
violent methods are employed against those who 
adhere stedfastly to them, this happens but very 
rarely, and never but when some case of extreme 
necessity, or the prospect of some great advantage 
to the community, absolutely require their sus¬ 
pension. Besides, those who sit at the political 
helm, always take care to prevent the pope’s 
reaping much benefit from this suspension or 
neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumstance, which is of so much 
importance in the present question, must appear 
evident to such as will be at the pains to look into 
the history of the debates that attended, and the 
consequences that followed, the reception of the 
Bull Unigenitus in France, than which no papal 
edict could seem more repugnant to the rights 
and liberties of the Gallican church. But in the 
business of this Bull, as in other transactions of a 
like nature, the court proceeded upon this poli¬ 
tical maxim, that a smaller evil is to be sub¬ 
mitted to when a greater may be thereby pre¬ 
vented. , 
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In a word, the kings of France have almost cent. 
always treated the Roman pontiffs as the heroes, XVIL 
who are said, in pagan story, to have descended s FAR j 
into Tartarus, behaved towards the triple-jawed ^ 
guardian of that lower region: sometimes they 
offered a soporiferous cake to suppress his grum¬ 
bling and menacing tone; at others they terrified 
him with their naked swords, and the din of arms; 
and this with a view to stop his barking, and to 
obtain the liberty of directing their course in the 
manner they thought proper. There is nothing 
invidious designed by this comparison, which cer¬ 
tainly represents, in a lively manner, the caresses 
and threatenings that were employed by the 
French monarchs, according to the nature of the 
times, the state of affairs, the character of the 
pontiffs, and other incidental circumstances, in 
order to render the court of Rome favourable to 
their designs. We have dwelt, perhaps, too much 
upon this subject; but we thought it not improper 
to undeceive many Protestant writers, who too 
much influenced by the bitter complaints and de¬ 
clamations of certain Jansenists, and not suffi¬ 
ciently instructed in the history of these ecclesias¬ 
tical contentions, have formed erroneous notions 
concerning the point we have here endeavoured to 
examine and discuss. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com-The .tat* of 
plained of in preceding ages, both in the higher ‘J e eBoro “ 
and inferior orders of the Romish clergy, were c ergT ' 
rather increased than diminished during this cen¬ 
tury, as the most impartial writers of that com¬ 
munion candidly confess. The bishops were rarely 
indebted for their elevation to their eminent learn¬ 
ing or superior merit. The intercession of potent 
patrons, services rendered to men in power, 
connexions of blood, and simoniacal practices, 
were, generally speaking, the steps to prefer¬ 
ment j and, what was still more deplorable, their 

m2 
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cent, promotion was sometimes owing to their vices. 

x vn. Their lives were such, as might be expected from 

PAKL' ” persons who had risen in the church by such un- 
seemly means; for had they been obliged, by 
their profession, to give public examples of those 
vices which the holy laws of the Gospel so 
solemnly and expressly condemn, instead of exhi¬ 
biting patterns of sanctity and virtue to their 
flock, they could not have conducted themselves 
otherwise than they did [$]. Some indeed there 
were, who, sensible of the obligations of their 
profession, displayed a truly Christian zeal, in 
administering useful instruction, and exhibiting 
pious examples to their flock, and exerted their 
utmost vigour and activity, in opposing the vices 
of the sacred order in particular, and the licen¬ 
tiousness of the times in general. But these rare 
patrons of virtue and piety were either ruined by 
the resentment and stratagems of their envious 
and exasperated brethren, or were left in ob¬ 
scurity, without that encouragement and sup¬ 
port that were requisite to enable them to execute 
effectually their pious and laudable purposes. 
The same treatment fell to the lot of those 
among the lower order of the clergy who endea¬ 
voured to maintain the cause of truth and virtue. 
But the number of sufferers in this noble cause 
was small, compared with the multitude of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, who wore carried away with the tor¬ 
rent, instead of opposing it, and whose lives were 
spent in scenes of pleasure, or in the anxiety and 
toils of avarice and ambition. While we acknow¬ 
ledge, that, among the bishops and inferior clergy, 


■ £*] The reader may see these disagreeable accounts of the 
corruptions of the clergy confirmed by a great number of unex¬ 
ceptionable testimonies, drawn from the writings of the most 
eminent doctors of the Romish church, in the Memoires de Fort 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 308. 
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there were several exceptions from that general cent. 
prevalence of immorality and licentiousness with s ^ n j, 
which the sacred order was chargeable; it is also PAR t i. 
incumbent upon us to do justice to the merit of Wy*/ 
some of the Roman pontiffs, in this century, who 
used their most zealous endeavours to reform the 
manners of the clergy, or, at least, to oblige them 
to observe the rules of external decency in their 
conduct and conversation. It is however matter 
of surprise, that these pontiffs did not perceive 
the unsurmountable obstacles to the success of 
their counsels, and the fruits of their wise and 
salutary edicts, that arose from the internal con¬ 
stitution of the Romish ■ church, and the very 
nature of the papal government. For were the 
Roman pontiffs even divinely inspired, and really 
infallible, yet unless this inspiration and infalli¬ 
bility were attended with a miraculous power, and 
with the supernatural privilege of being present in 
many places at the same time, it is not conceiv¬ 
able how they should ever entertain a notion of 
the possibility of restoring or maintaining order, 
or good morals, among that prodigious multitude 
of persons of all classes and characters that are 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

XXV. Though the monks, in several places, The suit*or 
behaved with much more circumspection and de-j! 1 ®™^* 
oeney than in former times, yet they had every * 
where departed, in a great measure, from the 
spirit of their founders, and the primitive laws of 
their respective institutions. About the com¬ 
mencement of this century, their convents and 
colleges made a most wretched and deplorable 
figure, as we learn from the accounts of th$ wisest 
and most learned, even of their own writers. But 
we find further on, several attempts made to re¬ 
move this disorder. The first were made by some 
wise and pious Benedictines, who, in France, and 
other countries, reformed several monasteries of 
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cent, their order, and endeavoured to bring them back, 
xvn - as near as was possible, to the laws and dis- 
PART i! cipline of their founder (Vj. Their example was 
> j > > followed by the monks of Clugni, the Cistortians,. 
the regular canons, the Dominicans and Francis¬ 
cans [«]. It is from this period that we are to date 
the division of the monastic orders into two general 
classes'; one of these comprehends the Reformed 
monks, who, reclaimed from that licentiousness 
and corruption of manners that had formerly dis¬ 
honoured their societies, lead more strict and re¬ 
gular lives, and discover in their conduct a greater 
regard to- the primitive laws of their order. The 
other is composed of the Un-reformed orders, who, 
forgetting the spirit of their founders, and the 
rules of their institute, spend their days in ease 
and pleasure, and have no taste for the austerities 
and hardships of the monastic life. The latter 
class is by far the most numerous; and the great¬ 
est part, even of the Reformed monks, do not 
only come short of that purity of manners which 
their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually 


[<3 Le Bumf, Memoires sur 1'Hiatoire d’Auxenc, tom. ii. p. 
513. where there is an account of the first reforms made in the 
convents during this century—-See Marteuc’s Voyage Litteraire 
de deux Benedictins, par. II. p. 97. 

M There is, an account of all the convents reformed in 
this century, in Helyot’s Ilistoire des Ordres, tom. v. vi. vii. to 
which, however, several interesting circumstances may be added, 
by consulting other writers. The Reform of the Monks of 
Clugni is amply described by the Benedictines, in the Gallia 
Christiana, tom. vii. p. 544. The same authors speak of the 
Reform of the Regular Canons of St. Augustin, tom. vii. p. 
778. 787. 790.—For an account of that of the Cistercians, 
see Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 121.—Voyage I,it. 
teraire de deux Benedictins, tom. i. p. 7, 8. tom. ii. p. 133. 
229. 269. 303. The Cistercians were no sooner reformed them¬ 
selves, than they used their most aealous endeavours for the 
reformation of their whole society (t. e. of the Benedictine 
order), but in vain. See Meaupou, Vie de 1’Abbe de la Trappe, 
tom. i. p. 192. 
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and imperceptibly relapsing into their former in- cent. 
dolence and disorder. sect” ! 

XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a par- PART 
ticular degree of attention is due to certain Bene- 
dictine societies, or congregations, who surpass all Xhe Con . 
the other monastic orders, both in the excellence grcgation of 
and utility of their rules and constitution, and in Stl M,ur * 
the zeal and perseverance with which they adhere 
to them. The most famous of these societies is 
the Congregation of St. Maur [to], which was 
founded in the year 1620, by the express order of 
Gregory XV. and was enriched by Urban VIII. 
in the year 1627, with several donations and 
privileges. It does not indeed appear, that even 
this society adheres strictly to the spirit and 
maxims of Benedict, whose name it bears, nor is 
it beyond the reach ot censure in other respects ; 
but these imperfections are compensated by the 
great number c p excellent rules and institutions 
that are observed in it, and by the regular lives 
and learned labours of its members. For in this 
congregation there is a select number of persons, 
who are distinguished by their genius and talents, 
set apart for the study of sacred and profane 
literature, and more especially of history and 
antiquities; and this learned part of the society 


[to] See the Gallia Christiana Nova, an admirable work, 
composed by the Congregation of St. Maur, tom. vii. p. 474.— 
Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, tom. vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. The 
letters patent of Pope Gregory XV. by which the establishment 
of this famous congregation was approved and confirmed, were 
criticised with great severity and rigour by Launoy, that for¬ 
midable scourge of all the monastic orders, in his Examen 
Privil. S. Germani, tom. iii. p. i. opp. p. SOS.' The same au¬ 
thor gives an account of the dissensions that arose in this con¬ 
gregation immediately after its establishment; but an account 
which savours too much of that partiality that he was chargeable 
with, whenever he treated of monastic affairs: see his Assert. 
Inquisit. in Privil. S. Medardi, p. i. cap. lxxvi. p. 227. tom. iii. 
opp. p. 2. 
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cent, is furnished with all the means and materials of 
XVU - knowledge in a rich abundance, and with every 
tart " thing that can tend to facilitate their labours and 
V j- -» ■> render them successful [a;]. It must be abundantly 


[jQ Hie Benedictine# celebrate, in pompous terms, the ex¬ 
ploits of this congregation in general, and more especially their 
zealous and successful labours in restoring order, discipline, and 
virtue, in a great number of monasteries, which were falling 
into ruin through the indolence and corruption of their licentious 
members; see the Voyage de deux lteligieux Benedictine de 
la Congregation de S. Maur, tom. i. p. 16. tom. ii. p. 47. This 
eulogy, though perhaps exaggerated, is not entirely unmerited; 
and there is no doubt but the Benedictines have contributed 
much to restore the credit of the monastic orders. There are, 
nevertheless, several classes of ecclesiastics in the Romish 
church, who are no well-wishers to this learned congregation, 
though their dislike be founded on different reasons. In the 
first class, we may place a certain number of ambitious prelates, 
whose artful purposes have been disappointed by this ingenious 
fraternity; for the monks of St. Maur, having turned their 
principal study towards ancient history and antiquities of every 
kind, and being perfectly acquainted with ancient records, 
diplomas, and charters, are thus peculiarly qualified to maintain 
their possessions, their jurisdictions, and privileges, against the 
litigious pretensions of the bishops, and have, in fart, maintained 
them with more success than their order could do in former 
tiroes, when destitute of learning, or but ill furnished with the 
knowledge of ancient history. The Jesuits form the second 
class of adversaries, with whom this learned congregation has 
been obliged to struggle; for their lustre and reputation being 
considerably eclipsed by the numerous and admirable productions 
of these Benedictines, they have used their utmost endeavours 
to sink, or at least to diminish, the credit of such formidable 
rivals. See Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. iv. p. 86. 45. These 
Benedictines have a third set of enemies, who are instigated 
by superstition; and it is not improbable that this superstition 
may be accompanied with a certain mixture of envy. To 
understand this fully, it must he observed, that the learned 
monks, of whom we are now speaking, have, substituted an 
assiduous application to the culture of philology and literature, 
in the place of that bodily and manual labour which the rule 
of St. Benedict prescribes to his followers. The * more robust', 
healthy, and vigorous monks, are obliged to employ a certain 
portion of the day in working with their hands; while those 
of a weaker constitution, and superior genius, are allowed to 
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known, to those who have any acquaintance with cent. 
the history and progress of learning in Europe, 
what signal advantages the republic of letters PM j 
has derived from the establishment of this famous 
Congregation, whose numerous and admirable 
productions have cast a great light upon all the 
various branches of philology and belles lettres, 
and whose'researches have taken in the whole 
circle of science, philosophy excepted [y]. 


exchange bodily for mental labour, and instead of cultivating 
the lands or gardens of the convent, to spend their days in 
the pursuit of knowledge, both human and divine. The lazy 
monks envy this bodily repose; and the superstitious and 
fanatical (-.tea, who are vehemently prejudiced in favour of 
the ancient monastic discipline, behold, with contempt, these 
learned researches as unbecoming the monastic character, 
since they tend to divert the mind from divine contemplation. 
This superstitious and absurd opinion was maintained, with 
peculiar warmth ri d vehemence, by Armand John Boutlie- 
lier de Ranee, abbot of La Trappe, in his book Des Devoirs 
Monastiqucs; upon which the Benedictines employed Ma- 
billon, the most learned of their fraternity, to defend their 
cause, and to expose the reveries of the abbot in their proper 
colours. This he did wdth remarkable success, in his famous 
book, De Studiis Monasticis, which was first published in 
8vo, at. Paris, in the year 1691, passed afterwards through 
several editions, and ivas translated into different languages. 
Hence arose tha' celebrated question, which was long debated 
with great warmth and ..nimosity in Prance, viz. “ How far 
a monk may, consistently wi ’i his character, apply himself 
to the study of literature?” There is an elegant and interest¬ 
ing history of this controversy given by Vincent Thuillier, a 
most Jearned monk of the congregation of St. Maur; see the 
Opera Posthuma Mabillonii et Ruinartii, tom. i. p. 365—435. 

, Qy] The curious reader w'ill find an account of the authors 
and learned productions with which the congregation of St. 
Maur lias enriched the republic of letters, in Ph. le Ccrfs 
Bihliotheque Histovique et Critique des Auteurs de la Con¬ 
gregation de St. Maur, published at the Plague, in 8vo. in 
17*26; and also in Bernard Pez’s Bibliotheca Benedictino- 
Mauriana, published in 8vo. at Augsburg, in 1716.—These 
Benedictines still maintain their literkry fame by the frequent 
publication of learned and laborious productions in all the 
various branches of sacred and profune literature. 
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cent. XXVII. Though these pious attempts to re- 
sect 1 !i ^ orm monasteries were not entirely unsuccess- 
part i. ful, yet the effects they produced, even in those 
places where they had succeeded most, came 
far short of that perfection of austerity that had 
seized the imaginations of a set of persons, whose 
number is considerable in the Romish church, 
though their credit be small, and their severity be 
generally looked upon as excessive and disgusting. 
These rigid censors having always in their eye 
the ancient discipline of the monastic orders, 
and bent on reducing the modern convents to 
that austere discipline, looked upon the changes 
above-mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They 
considered a monk as a person obliged, by the 
sanctity of his profession, to spend his whole days 
in prayers, tears, contemplation, and silence; in 
the perusal of holy books, and the hardships of 
bodily labour; nay, they went so far as to 
maintain, that all other designs, and all other 
occupations, however laudable and excellent in 
themselves, were entirely foreign from the mo¬ 
nastic vocation, and, on that account, vain and 
sinful in persons of that order. This severe plan 
of monastic discipline was recommended by several 
persons, whose obscurity put it out of their power 
to influence many in its behalf; but it was also 
adopted by the Jansenists, who reduced it to prac¬ 
tice in certain places [z], and in none with more 
success and reputation than in the female convent 


[ 2 ] See the Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. ii. p. 601, 602. 
Martin Barcos, the most celebrated Jansenist of this century, 
introduced this austere. rule of discipline into the monastery 
of St. Cyran, of which be was abbot. See the Gallia Chris¬ 
tiana, tom. ii. p. 182.—Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 
1 So. But after the death of this famous abbot, the monks of 
his cloister relapsed into their former disorder, and resumed 
their former manners. See Voyage de deux Benediction, 
tom. i. p. i. p. 18. 
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of Port-Royal, where it has subsisted from the year 
1618 until our time [a]. These steps of the Jan- 
senists excited a spirit of emulation, and several 
monasteries exerted themselves in the imitation of 
this austere model; but they were all surpassed 
by the famous Bouthillicr de Ranee, abbot de la 
Trappe [Z»], who, with the most ardent zeal and 
indefatigable labour, attended with uncommon 
success, introduced into his monastery this disci¬ 
pline, in all its austere and shocking perfection. 
This abbot, so illustrious by his birth, and so 
remarkable for his extraordinary devotion, was 
so happy as to vindicate his fraternity from the 
charge of excessive superstition, which the Jan- 


{V] Helyot, Histoire dee Ordres, tom. v. eliap. xliv. p. 455. 

©P” M This illustrious abbot showed very early an ex¬ 
traordinary genius 'or the .belles lettres. At the age of ten, 
he was.master of several of the Greek and Roman poets, and 
understood Homer perfeetly. At the age of twelve or thir- 
s teen, he gave an edition of Anacreon, with learned annotations. 
Some writers allege, that he had imbibed the voluptuous spirit 
of that poet, and that his subsequent application to the study 
of theology in the Sorbonne did not extinguish it entirely. 
They also attribute his conversion to a singular incident. 
They tell us, that returning from the country, after six weeks ab¬ 
sence from a la;!/ whom be loved passionately (and not in vain), 
he went directly to her chamber by a back stair, without having 
the patience to make any previous inquiry about her health 
and situation. On opening the door he found the chamber 
illuminated and hung with black ; and, on approaching the bed, 
saw the most hideous spectacle that could be presented to his 
eyes, and the most adapted to mortify passion, inspire horror, 
and engender the gloom of melancholy devotion, in a mind too 
lively and too much agitated to improve this shocking change 
to the purposes of rational piety; he saw his .fair mistress in 
her shroud—dead of the small pox—all her charms fled—and 
succeeded by the ghastly lines of death, and the frightful marks 
of that terrible disorder.—From that moment, it is said, our 
abbot retired from the world, repaired to La Trappe, the most 
gloomy, barren, and desolate spot in the whole kingdom of 
France, and there spent the last forty years of his life in per¬ 
petual acts of the most austere piety. 
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cent, senists bad drawn upon themselves by the austerity 
xvn - of their monastic discipline; and yet his society 
part i. observed the severe and laborious rule of the 
Vj- ancient Cistercians, whom they even surpassed in 
abstinence, mortifications, and self-denial. This 
order still subsists, under the denomination of the 
Reformed Bernardins of La Trappe, and has 
several monasteries both in Spain and Italy; but, 
if credit may be given to the accounts of writers 
who seem to be well informed, it is degenerating 
gradually from the austere and painful discipline 
of its famous founder [c~]. 

New mo- XXVIII. The Romish church, from whose 
""am prolific womb all the various forms of superstition 
founded, issued forth in an amazing abundance, saw several 
new monastic establishments arise within its bor¬ 
ders during this century. The greatest part of 
them we shall pass over in silence, and confine 
ourselves to the mention of those which have ob¬ 
tained some degree of fame, or at least made a 
certain noise iri the world. 

Wc begin with the Fathers of the Oratory of the 
Holy Jesus, a famous order, instituted by Cardinal 
Bcrullc, a man of genius and talents, who dis¬ 
played his abilities with such success in the service, 
both of state and church, that he was generally 
looked upon as equally qualified for shining in 
these very different spheres. This order, which, 
both in the nature of its rules, and in the design 
of its establishment, seems to be in direct opposi¬ 
tion to that of the Jesuits, was founded in the 
year 1613, has produced a considerable number of 


[V] Marsolier, Vie de l’Abbe de la Trappe, published at 
l’aris in 1702, in 4to. and in 1708, in 2 voln. 12mo.—Meau- 
poii. Vie dc M. l’Abbe de la Trappe, published at Park, in 
2 vols. 8vo. in 1702.—Felibien, Description de I’Abbaye de 
la Trappe, published at Paris in 1671.—Helyot, Histoire de» 
Ordrev tom. vi. chap. i. p. 1. 
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persons eminent for their piety, learning, and cent. 
eloquence, and still maintains its reputation in this '• 
respect. Its members, however, have, on account PAR ’ r 
of certain theological productions, been suspected 
of introducing new opinions; and this suspicion 
has not only been raised, but is also industriously 
fomented and propagated by the Jesuits. The 
priests who enter into this society are not obliged 
to renounce thoir property or possessions, but only 
to refuse all ecclesiastical cures or offices to which 
any fixed revenues or honours are annexed, as 
long as they continue members of this fraternity, 
from which they are, however, at liberty to 
retire whenever they think proper [d]. While 
they continue in the order, they are bound to 
perforin, with the greatest fidelity and accuracy, 
all the priestly functions, and to turn the whole 
bent of their zeal and industry to one single point, 
even the preparing and qualifying themselves and 
others for discharging them daily with greater 
perfection, and more abundant fruits. If, there¬ 
fore, we consider this order in the original end of 
its institution, its convents may, not improperly, 
be called the schools of sacerdotal divinity [e]. It 
is nevertheless to be observed, that in later times. 


@1T The Fathers or Priests (as they are also called) 
of the oratory, are not, propel i) speaking, religious, or monks, 
being bound by no vows, and their institute being purely eccle¬ 
siastical or sacerdotal. 

[e] See Habert de Cerisi, Vie du Cardinal Berulle, I'on- 
dateur. de I’Oratoire de Jesus, published at Paris in 4to. in 
the year 1646.—Morini Vita Antiq. prefixed to his Orien- 
talia, p. 3, 4s 5. 110.—It. Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. ii. 
p. 60. et Bibliothcque Critique (published under the fictitious 
name of St. Jorre) tom. iii. p. 303. 324. 330. For an account 
of the genius and capacity of Berulle, see Baillee, Vie de 
Richer, p. 220—342.—Le Vassor, Histoire de Louis XIII. 
tom. iii. p, 397.—Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, tom. viii. 
chap.. x. p. 53.—Gallia Christiana Benedictinor, tom. vii. 
p. 976, 
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cent, the Fathers of the Oratory have not confined 
XVIL themselves to this single object, but have imper- 
PAUT i! ceptibly extended their original plan, and applied 
i themselves to the study of polite literature and 
theology, which they teach with reputation in 
their colleges [/]. 

After these Fathers, the next place is due to 
the Priests of the Missions, an order founded by 
Vincent de Paul (who has obtained, not long ago, 
the honours of saintship), and formed into a 
regular congregation, in the year 11532, by Pope 
Urban VIII. The rule prescribed to this society, 
by its founder, lays its members under the three 
following obligations: First, to purify themselves, 
and to aspire daily to higher degrees of sanctity 
and perfection, by prayer, meditation, the peru¬ 
sal of pious books, and other devout exercises : 
Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in 
the villages, and, in general, among the country- 
people, in order to instruct them in the principles 
of religion, form them to the practice of piety and 
virtue, accommodate their differences, and admi¬ 
nister consolation and relief to the sick and indi¬ 
gent : Thirdly, to inspect and govern the semi¬ 
naries in which persons designed for holy orders 
receive their education, and to instruct the candi¬ 
dates for the ministry in the sciences that relate 
to their respective vocations [y]. 

The Priests of the Missions were also intrusted 
with the direction and government of a Female 
order called Virgins of Love, or Daughters of Cha¬ 
rity, whose office it was to administer assistance 


HW C/3 The Fathers of the Oratory will now be obliged, 
in a more particular manner, to extend their plan; since, by 
the suppression of the Jesuits in France, the education of youth 
is committed to them. 

Cgl Abely, Vie de Vincent de Paul, published in 4to. at 
Paris in 1664—Helyot, loc. cit. tom. viii. chap. xi. p. 64.— 
Gallia Christiana, tom. eii. p. 998. 
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and relief to indigent persons, who were confined cent. 
to their beds bv sickness and infirmity. This XVH - 
order was founded by a noble virgin, whose PAK ^ 
name was Louisa le Gras, and received, in the 
year 1660, the approbation of Pope Clement 
IX [/«].—The Brethren and Sisters of the pious 
and Christian Schools, who are now commonly 
called Pietist), were formed into a society in the 
year 1678 , by Nicholas Barre, and obliged, by their 
engagements, to devote themselves to the educa¬ 
tion of poor children of both sexes [*']. It would 
be endless to mention all the religious societies 
which rose and fell, were formed by fits of zeal, 
and dissolved by external incidents, or by their 
own internal principles of instability and decay. 

XXIX. If the Company of Jesus, so called. The society 
which may be considered as the soul of the papal of Je,uiu - 
hierarchy, and the main spring that directs its 
motions, had not been invincible, it must have 


sunk under the attacks of those formidable enemies 


that, during the course of this century, assailed 
it on all sides and from every quarter. When 
we consider the multitude of the adversaries the 


Jesuits had to encounter, the heinous crimes with 


which they were charged, the innumerable affronts 
they received, and the various calamities in which 
they were involved, it must appear astonishing 
that they yet subsist; and still more so, that 
they enjoy any degree of public esteem, and 
are not, on the contrary, sunk in oblivion, or 
covered with infamy. In France, Holland, Po¬ 
land, and Italy, they experienced, from time to 
time, the bitter effects of a warm and vehement 


QA] Gobillon, Vie de Madame De Gnus, Fondatrice dea 
Biles de la Charity published in 12mo. at Paris, in the year 
1676. 

[t] Helyot, Histoire des Ordres, tom. viii. chap. xxx. p. 
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cent, opposition, and were, both in public and private, 
xvn - accused of the greatest enormities, and charged 
part i. maintaining pestilential errors and maxims, 
^ t.lmt were equally destructive of the temporal 
and eternal interests of mankind, by their tend¬ 
ency to extinguish the spirit of true religion, 
and to trouble the order and .peace of civil 
society. The Jansenists, and all who espoused 
their cause, distinguished themselves more espe¬ 
cially in this opposition. They composed an 
innumerable multitude of books, in order to 
cover the sons of Loyola with eternal reproach, 
and to expose them to the hatred and scorn 
of the whole universe. Nor were these produc¬ 
tions mere defamatory libels dictated by malice 
alone, or pompous declamations, destitute of 
arguments and evidence. On the contrary, 
they were attended with the strongest demonstra¬ 
tion, being drawn from undeniable facts, and 
confirmed by unexceptionable testimonies [£]}. 

[A] An account of this opposition to, and of these contests 
with, the Jesuits, would furnish matter for many volumes; 
since there is scarcely any Roman Catholic country which has 
not been the theatre of violent divisions between the sons of 
Loyola, and the magistrates, monks, or doctors, of tho Romish 
church. In these contests, the' Jesuits seemed almost always 
to be vanquished; and nevertheless, in the issue, they always 
came victorious from the field of controversy. A Jansenist 
writer proposed, some years ago, to collect into one relation 
the accounts of these contests that lie dispersed in a multi¬ 
tude of books, and to give a complete history of this famous 
order. The first volume of his work accordingly appeared at 
Utrecht, in the year 1741, was accompanied with a curious 
preface, and entitled, Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie 
de Jesus. If we may give credit to what this author tells us of 
the voyages he undertook, the dangers and difficulties he en¬ 
countered, and the number of years he spent in investigating 
the proceedings, and in detecting the frauds and artifices of 
the Jesuits, we must certainly be persuaded, that no man could 
be better qualified for composing the history of this insidious 
order. But this good man, returning imprudently into France, 
Was discovered by his exasperated enemies the Jesuits, and is 
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Yet all this was far from overturning that fabric cent. 
of profound and insidious policy which the Je- XVIL 
suits had raised, under the protection of the I1AH .' r 
Roman pontiffs, and the connivance of deluded ^ ^ 
princes and nations. It seemed, on the contrary, 
as if the opposition of such a multitude of enemies 
and accusers had strengthened llieir interest in- 

said to have perished miserably by tboir bands. Hence not 
above a third part of bis intended work was either published 
or finished for the press. Some things may he added, 

both by way of correction and illustration, to what l)r. Mosheim 
has hi re said concerning this history of the Jesuits and its au¬ 
thor. In the first place, its author or compiler is still alive, 
resides at tic- Hague, passes by the name of Bemud, is supposed 
to be a Jansenist, and a relation of tho famous father Queue!, 
whom the Jesuits persecuted with such violence in Franco, lie 
is a native of France, and belonged to the oratory. It is also 
true, that he went thither from Holland several years ago; and 
it was believed, that he had fallen a victim to the resentment of 
the Jesuits, until his return to the ] Iagiie proved that report 
false. Secondly, this history is carried no farther down than 
the year !;»7!4, notwithstanding the express promises and en¬ 
gagements by which the author hound himself, four and twenty 
years ago (in the Preface to his first volume), to publish the 
whole in a verv short time, declaring that it was ready for the 
press. This suspension is far from being honourable to Mr. 

Bernard, who is still living at the Hague, and consequently at full 
liberty to accomplish bis promise. This has made some suspect, 
that though Mr. Bernard i.. iiio much out. of the Jesuits’ reach 
to lie influenced by their threat*"lings, he is not. however, too 
far from them to he moved by the eloquence of their promises, 
or stedfast enough to stand out against the weighty remonstrances 
they may have employed to prevent the further publication of 
his history. It may he observed, thirdly, that the character of 
it traveller, who lias studied the manners and conduct of the 
Jesuits in tho most remarkable scenes of their transactions in 
Europe, and the other parts of tho globe, is here assumed by 
Mr. Bernard as the most pleasing mariner of conveying the ac- 
counls which he compiled in his closet. These accounts do not 
appear to he false, though the character of a traveller, assumed 
by the. compiler, he fictitious. It. must he allowed, on the con¬ 
trary, that Mr. Benard has drawn his relations from good sources, 
though his style and manner cannot well he justified from the 
charge of acrimony and malignity. 

VUL. V. 


N 
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cent, stead of diminishing it, .and added to their afHu- 
XVU - ence and prosperity instead of bringing on their 
pa ur i? destruction. Amidst the storm that threatened 
y tliem with a fatal shipwreck, they directed their 
course with the utmost dexterity, tranquillity, and 
prudence. Thus they got safe into the desired 
harbour, and arose to the very summit of spiritual 
authority in the church of Rome. Avoiding 
rather than repelling the assaults of their enemies, 
opposing for the most part patience and silence to 
their redoubled insults, they proceeded uniformly 
and stedfastly to their great purpose, and they 
seemed to have attained it. For those very na¬ 
tions who formerly looked upon a Jesuit as a kind 
of monster, and as a public pest, commit, at this 
day, some through necessity, some through choice, 
and others through both, a great part of their in¬ 
terests and transactions to the direction of this 
most artful and powerful society [/]. 


[/] ft may perhaps ho affirmed with truth, that none of the 
Homan Catholic nations attacked the Jesuits with more vehe¬ 
mence and animosity than the French have done upon several 
occasions; and it is certain, that the Jesuits in that kingdom 
have been, more than once, involved in great difficulties and dis¬ 
tress. To be convinced of this, the reader has only to consult 
Du I’onlay’s Ilistoria Academia; Parisiensis, tom. vi. p. 559. 
(ilH. (>7fi. 738. 712. 714. 703. 774. 874. 890. 898. 909. in which 
he will find an ample and accurate account of the resolutions and 
transactions of the parliament and university of Paris, and also 
of the proceedings of the people in general, to tho detriment 
of this artful and dangerous society. But what was the final 
issue of all these resolutions and transactions, and in what did 
all this opposition end ? I answer, in the exaltation and grandeur 
of the Jesuits. They had been banished with ignominy out 
of the kingdom, and were recalled from their exile, and 
honourably restored to their former credit, in the year l(i04, 
under the reign of Henry IV. notwithstanding tho remonstrances 
of many persons of tho highest rank and dignity, (who were 
shocked beyond expression at this unaccountably mean and 
ignoble step. See Memoires de Sully (the modern edition 
published at Geneva), torn. v. p. 83. 314. After that period, 
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XXX. All the different branches of literature cknt. 
received, during this century, in the more po- s j‘ r 
Jished 1 toman Catholic countries, a new degree of ,, AK .’ r 
lustre and improvement. France, Spain, Italy; 
and the Netherlands, produced several men emi- T1)e stJIte of 
nentfor their genius, erudition, and acquaintance iu 
with the learned languages. This happy oireurn- l/uome. 
stance must rot, however, be attributed to the 
labour of the schools, or to the methods and pro¬ 
cedure of public education; for the old, dry, 
perplexing, inelegant, scholastic method of in¬ 
struction prevailed then, and indeed still takes 
place in both the higher and lower seminaries of 
learning; and it is the peculiar tendency of this 
method to damp genius, to depress, instead of 
exciting and encouraging, the generous efforts of 
the mind towards the pursuit of truth, and to 
load the memory with a multitude of insignificant 
words and useless distinctions. It was beyond 
the borders of these pedantic seminaries, that 
genius was encouraged, and directed by great and 
eminent patrons of science, who opened new paths 
to the attainment of solid learning, and presented 
the sciences under a new and engaging aspect to 
the studious youth. It must be observed here, in 
justice to the French, that they bore a distin¬ 
guished part in this literary reformation.—Excited 
by their native force of genius, and animated by 
the encouragement that learning and learned men 
received from the munificence of Lewis XIV. 
they cultivated with success almost all the various 
branches of literature, and, rejecting the barba¬ 
rous jargon of the schools, exhibited learning 


they moved the main-springs of government both in oliurcli and 
state, am! stil! continifc to sit, though invisibly, at the helm of 
both. Ijt-jy The reader must again be advertised, that this note 
was written by Dr. Mosheim some years before the suppression 
of the society of the Jesuits in France. 
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cent, under an elegant, and alluring form, and (hereby 
* vl1 - multiplied the number of its votaries end pa- 
i>Ai'i V. trons [?«]. It, is well known how niueli the <-x- 
ample and labours of this polite nation contributed 
to deliver other countries from the yoke of scho¬ 
lastic bondage. 

The state of XXXI. The Aristotelians of this century were 
putofoiijiy. a gct dialecticians, who had the name 

of the Stagirile always in their mouths, without 
the least portion of his genius, or any tolerable 
knowledge! of his system ; and they maintained 
their empire in the schools, notwithstanding the 
attempts that had been made to diminish their 
credit. It was long before the court of Home, 
which beheld with terror whatever bore the 
smallest aspect, of novelty, could think of consent¬ 
ing to the introduction of a more rational philoso¬ 
phy, or permit the modern discoveries in that, 
noble science to he explained with freedom in the 
public seminaries of learning. This appears sufli- 
eiently from the fate of Calilei, the famous ma¬ 
thematician of Florence, who was cast into prison 
by the court of inquisition, for adopting the sen¬ 
timents of Copernicus, in relation to the consti¬ 
tution of the solar system. It is true, indeed, 
that Des Cartes and Cassendi [mJ, the one by his 
new philosophy, and the other by his admirable 
writings, gave a mortal wound to the Peripatetics, 
and excited a spirit of liberty and emulation that 
changed the face of science in Franco. It was 
under the auspicious influence of these adventur¬ 
ous guides, that several eminent men of that nation 

[?«] For an ampin account of lliis itihUit. sen Voltaire's 
Steele d« Louis XIV. ami more especially tin: chapters iu the 
second volume relative to the arts and sciences. 

[V] Nee (iassendi Kxercitationes Paradoxic ad versus Aristo- 
teleos. Operum, tom. iii, This subtle and judicious work 
footrihuted, perhaps, more than any tiling else, to hurt the 
cause, amt ruin the credit, of the Peripatetics. 
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ebaudoned fj'v niexcd and heiv-ec wilds of <\i:nt. 
the phiIosom : ' was taught by the modern VUI - 
Aristotelian, mnl throwing oif 1 in* shackles of ,, Ain 
more authority. ‘loved to consult the <iii-t;»1 r-st of 
reason au<! expel ienee, in tin* study of union and 
in the iinv -.'titration of truth. Among the-i eon- 
verts |.o true philosophy', several Jesuits, and a i d! 
greater numb, r m'Janseni-ts and Priests ot t in 
Oratory, distinguished theniselves; and, aeeoni 
ingly, we find in this list the respectable names ot 
Mnlebrariehe, Arnauld, Land, Nicole, Pa*'ad, 
who acquired immortal fame by illustrating and. 
improving the doctrine of lb-.- f aiie-, ami • «■ 
eommodadng it 1 the purpose* .>• 1,fit'--; .• 

The modesty, cireiim -peel.ioii, and - ■ ii-.i.tfid.-.iee 
of ( oissendi, who eoi.te<sod t'a. seamy measure ot 
his knowledge, and pretended to no other merit 
than that of pointing out a rational method ot 
arriving at truth, while others boasted that they 
had already found it out, rendered him disagree, 
able in France. Theardcnl curiosity, the fervour, 
precipitation, and impatience «>f (hat 'Lelypeople, 
could not hear the slow am! « .union- method of 
proceeding that was recommended by the cool 
wisdom of tins prudent inquirer. They wanted to 
get at the summit of philosophy, without climb- 
mg the steps that lead to it. 


[/>] I Ih-M! yreat men we.. . irali-f -!. v. i-y ill Heated by the 
Peripatetic-.. no account of tb.-ii li'jii^-i! r.inl evcellcnl labours 
They Here Mi', Usi>d by these e\;,spel\,'ed hoiaslies of im-liale.i. 
amt were even charged wit!, miieisi.i bv faiber Ilardouiu, wlio 
was really intosiruicd with tin- l.ie: - d.nnirhfs lie laid taken 
lrom the muddy Ibunl.i.ns of Peripatetic and scbolaslie science. 

•See Ids Alliei De.tivli, ill Ids Upp. Posthc.ai. p. 1. and 12;»9_ 

it is easy to perceive the reasons ef all ibis resentment; since the 
Cartesian system, which aimed at restoring tin; authority of rea- 
M) n and tlie liyiit of true philosophy, was by no means so proper 
defend the pretensions of Home and the cans# of popery as tilts 
'talk ami intricate jargon "I I lie IVrijiatcucs. 
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cent. Towards the conclusion of this century, many 
xvu - eminent men in Italy and in other countries, 
PAKT ” flowed the example of the French, in throwing 
off the yoke of the Peripatetics, and venturing 
into the paths that were newly opened for the 
investigation of truth. This desertion of the old 
philosophy was at first attended with that timo¬ 
rousness and secresy that arose from apprehensions 
of the displeasure and resentment of the court of 
Rome; but, as soon as it was known that the 
Roman pontiffs beheld with less indignation and 
jealousy the new discoveries in metaphysics, mathe¬ 
matics, and natural philosophy, then the deserters 
broke their chains with greater confidence, and 
proceeded with greater freedom and boldness in 
the pursuit of truth. 

The respec- XXXII. After this general account of the state 
Jesuits B°-°f l earn ' n S ' n the Roman Catholic countries, it 
nedictines, will not be improper to point out, in a more par- 
thH 5 r a to ticular manner, those of the Romish writers, who 
and Janse- contributed most to the propagation and improve- 
merit both of sacred and profane erudition during 
of sacred the course of this century. The Jesuits were, for 
UterLTurc" 0 a l° n S time, not only possessed of an undisputed 
pre-eminence in this respect, but were, moreover, 
considered as almost the sole fountains of universal 
knowledge, and the only religious order that made 
any figure in the literary world. And it must 
be confessed by all, who are not misled by want 
of candour or of proper information, that this 
famous society was adorned by many persons of 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of 
Petau, Sirmond, Poussines, Labbe, and Abram, 
will live as long as letters shall be held in honour; 
and even that of Hardouin, notwithstanding 
the singularity of his disordered fancy, and the 
extravagance of many of his opinions, will escape 
oblivion. , * 
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It is at the same time to be observed, that the 
literary glory of the Jesuits suffered a remarkable 
eclipse, during the course of this century, from 
the growing lustre of the Benedictine order, and 
more especially of the Congregation of St. Maur. 
The Jesuits were perpetually boasting of the 
eminent merit and lustre of their society on the 
one hand, aud exposing, on the other, to public 
contempt, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
Benedictines, who, indeed, formerly made a very 
different figure from what they do at present. 
Their view in this was to form a plausible pretext 
for invading the rights of the latter, and engross¬ 
ing their ample revenues and possessions; but the 
Benedictines resolved to disconcert this insidious 
project, to wipe off the reproach of ignorance that 
had heretofore been cast upon them with too 
much justice, and to disappoint the rapacious 
avidity of their enemies, and rob them of their 
pretexts. For this purpose they not only erected 
schools in their monasteries, for the instruction 
of youth in the various branches of learning and 
science, but also employed such of their select 
members, as were distinguished by their erudition 
and genius, in composing a variety of learned 
productions, that were likely to survive the 
waste of time, adapted to vindicate the honour 
of the fraternity, aud to reduce its enemies to 
silence. This important task has been executed, 
with incredible ability and success, by Mabillon, 
D’Achery, Massnet, Ruinart, Beaugendrc, Gar- 
nier, De la Rue, Martene, Montfaucon, and other 
eminent men of that learned order. It is to 
these Benedictines that we are indebted for the 
best editions of the Greek and Latin fathers; for 
the discovery of many curious records and an¬ 
cient documents, that throw a new light upon the 
history of remote ages, and upon the antiquities 
of various countries; for the best accounts of 
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cent, ancient transactions, whether ecclesiastical or 
xvn - political, and of the manners and customs of the 
j>aht ” ear hest times; for the improvement of chrono- 
\m- logy, and the other branches of literature. In 
all these parts of philology and belles lettres, the 
religious order now under consideration has shone 
with a distinguished lustre, and given specimens 
of their knowledge, discernment, and industry, 
that are worthy of being transmitted to the latest 
posterity. It would be perhaps difficult to assign 
a reason for that visible decline of learning among 
the Jesuits, that commenced precisely at that 
very period when the Benedictines began to 
make this eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. The fact, however, is undeniable; and 
the Jesuits have long been at a loss to produce 
any one or more of their members who arc quali¬ 
fied to dispute the pre-eminence, or even to claim 
an equality, with the Benedictines. The latter 
still continue to shine in the various branches of 
philology, and, almost every year, enrich the 
literary world with productions that furnish 
abundant proofs of their learning and industry; 
whereas, if we except a single work, published by 
the Jesuits of Antwerp, many years have passed 
since the sons of Loyola have given any satis¬ 
factory proofs of their boasted learning, oivadded 
to the mass of literature any work worthy to be 
compared with the labours of the followers of 
Benedict. 

These learned monks excited the emulation of 
the Priests of the Oratory, whose efforts to 
resemble them were far from being destitute of 
success. Several members of this latter order 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
profieiebey in various branches both of sacred and 
proftme literature. This, to mention no more 
examples, appears sufficiently from the writings 
of Morin, Tnomassin, and Simon, and from that 
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admirable work of Charles de Cointe, entitled, cent. 
The Ecclesiastical Annals of France. The Jan- XVIL 
senists also deserve a place in the list of those ' rAI( j. 
who cultivated letters with industry and success, 

Many of their productions abound with erudition, 
and several of them excel both in elegance of 
style and precision of method; and it may be 
said, in general, that their writings were eminently 
serviceable in the instruction of youth, and also 
proper to contribute to the progress of learning 
among persons of riper years. The writings of 
those who composed the community of Port- 
Royal [p], the works of Tillemont, Amauld, 

Nicole, Pascal, and Lancelot, with many other 
elegant and useful productions of persons of this 
class, were undoubtedly an ornament to French 
literature during this century. The other religi¬ 
ous societies, the higher and lower orders of the 
clergy, had also among them men of learning and 
genius, that reflected a lustre upon the respective 
classes to which they belonged. Nor ought this 
to be a matter of admiration; since nothing is 
more natural than that, in an immense multitude 
of monks and clergy, all possessed of abundant 
leisure for study, and of the best opportunities of 
improvement, there should be some who, unwilling 
to hide or throw away such a precious talent, 
would employ with success this leisure and these 
opportunities in the culture of the sciences. It 
is nevertheless certain, that the eminent men who 
were to be found beyond the limits of the four 


[p] Messieurs de Port-Royal was a general denomination 
which comprehended all the Jansenist writers, but was however 
applied, in a more confined and particular sense, to those Janse- 
nists who passed theiv days in pious exercises and literary pur¬ 
suits in the retreat of Port-Royal, a mansion situated at a little 
distanre from Paris. It is well known, that several writers of 
superior genius, extensive learning, and uncommon eloquence, 
resided in this sanctuary of letters. 
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classes already mentioned [gr], were few in num¬ 
ber, comparatively speaking, arid scarcely exceed¬ 
ed the list that any one of these classes was able 
to furnish. 

XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church of 
Rome can produce a long list of writers that have 
arisen in its bosom, and acquired a shining and 
permanent reputation, by their learned produc¬ 
tions. At the head of the eminent authors which 
we find among the monastic orders and the 
regular clergy, must be placed the cardinals 
Baronius and Bellarmine, who have obtained an 
immortal name in their church, the one by his 
laborious Annals, and the other by his books of 
controversy. The other writers that belong to 
this class, are—Serrarius, Fevardentius, Possevin, 
Gretser, Combefis, Natalis Alexander, Beean, 
Sirmond, Petau, Poussines, Cellot, Caussin, 
Morin, Rcnaud, Fra-Paolo, Pallavicini, Labbe, 
Maimburg, Thomassin, Sfondrat, Aguirre, Henry 
Norris, D’Aehery, Mabillon, Hardouin, Simon, 
Ruinart, Montfaucon, Galloni, Scacchi, Corne¬ 
lius a Lapide, Bonfrere, Menard, Seguenot, Ber¬ 
nard, Larny, Bolland, Henschen, Papebroch, 
and others. 

The principal authors among the secular clergy, 
who are neither bound by vows, nor attached to 
any peculiar community and rules of discipline, 
were, Perron, Estius, Launoy, Albaspinaeus, 
Petrus do Marca, Richlieu, Holstenius, Baluze, 
Bona, Huet, Bossuot, Fenelon, Godeau, Tillc- 
inont, Thiers, Du Pin, Leo Allatius, Zaccagni, 
Cotelier, Filesac, Visconti, &c. [»•]. This list 


[ 9 ]] The Jesuits, Benedictines, Priests of the Oratory, and 
Jansmiists. 

• O] For a particular account of the respective merit of the 
writers hero mentioned, see, among other literary historians, 
Du Pin's Ilistoire des Ecrivains Ecclesiastiques, tom. xvii, 
jcviii, xix. 
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might be considerably augmented by adding cent. 
to it those writers among the laity who distin- xvn - 
guished themselves by their theological or literary part”’ 
productions. 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the The doc _ 
religious system of the Romish church during trine of th« 
this century, both with respect to articles of faith c ^ c t h ° dl 
and rules of practice, we shall find that, instead more «>r- 
of being improved by being brought somewhat 
nearer to that perfect model of doctrine and morals ceding 
that is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, a6es * 
it had contracted new degrees of corruption and 
degeneracy in most places, partly by the negli¬ 
gence of the Roman pontiffs, and partly by the 
dangerous maxims and influence of the Jesuits. 

This is not only the observation of those who have 
renounced the Romish communion, and in the 


despotic style of that church are called heretics; 
it is the complaint of the wisest and worthiest 
part of that communion, of all its members who 
have a zeal for the advancement of true Christian 


knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romish religion, 
it is said, and not without foundation, to have 
suffered extremely in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who, under the connivance, nay sometimes by the 
immediate assistance, of the Roman pontiffs, have 
perverted and corrupted such of the fundamental 
doctrines, of Christianity as were left entire by the 
council of Trent. There are not wanting proofs 
sufficient to support this charge; inasmuch as the 
subtile and insidious fathers have manifestly en¬ 
deavoured to diminish the authority and import¬ 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
power of human nature, changed the sentiments 
of many with respect to the necessity and efficacy 
of divine grace, represented the mediation and 
sufferings of Christ as less powerful and merito- 
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oh nt. rious than they are said to be in the sacred writ- 

XV1L ings, turned the Roman pontiff into a terrestrial 

rT kt ” deity, and put him almost upon an equal footing 
with the Divine Saviour; and, finally rendered, 
as far as in them lies, the truth of the Christian 
religion dubious, by their fallacious reasonings, 
and their subtile hut pernicious sophistry. .The 
testimonies brought to support these accusations 
by men of weight and merit, particularly among 
the Jansenists, are of very great authority, and it 
is extremely difficult to refuse our assent to them, 
when they are impartially examined; but, on the 
other hand, it may be easily proved, that the 
Jesuits, instead of inventing these pernicious 
doctrines, did no more, in reality, than propagate 
them as they found them in that ancient form of 
the Romish religion that preceded the Rel'orma-. 
tion, and was directly calculated to raise the 
authority of the Pope, and the power and prero¬ 
gatives of the Romish church to the very highest 
pitch of despotic grandeur. To inculcate this 
form of doctrine was the direct vocation of the 
Jesuits, who were to derive all their credit, opu¬ 
lence, and influence, from their being considered 
as the main support of the papacy, and the pecu¬ 
liar favourites of the Roman pontiffs. If the 
ultimate end and purpose of these pontiffs were 
to render the church more pure and holy, and 
to bring it as near as possible to the resemblauce 
of its divine founder, and if this were the com¬ 
mission they gave to their favourite emissaries and 
doctors, then the Jesuits would be at liberty to 
preach a very different doctrine from what they 
now inculcate. But that liberty cannot be granted 
to them as long as their principal orders from 
the papal throne are, to use all their diligence and 
industry, to the end that the pontiffs may hold 
What they have acquired, and recover what they 
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have lost; and that the bishops and ministers of cent. 
the Romish' church may daily see their opulence X VIL 
increase, and the limits of their authority ex- p^ 1 ^' 
tended arid enlarged. The chief crime then of 
the Jesuits is really this, that they have explained, 
with more openness and perspicuity, those points 
which the leading managers in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or slightly men¬ 
tioned, that they might not shock the friends of 
true religion, who composed a part of that famous 
assembly. And here we see the true reason why 
the Roman pontiffs, notwithstanding the ardent 
solicitations and remonstrances that have been 
employed to arm their just severity against the 
Jesuits, have always maintained that artful order, 
and have been so deaf to the accusations of their 
adversaries, that no entreaties have been able to 
persuade them to condemn their religious princi¬ 
ples and tenets, however erroneous in their nature, 
and pernicious in tneir effects. On the contrary, 
the court of Rome has always opposed, either in a 
public or clandestine manner, all the vigorous 
measures that have been used to procure the con¬ 
demnation and suppression of the doctrine of the 
Loyolites; and the Roman pontiffs have con¬ 
stantly treated all such attempts as the projects 
of rash and imprudent men, who, through invo¬ 
luntary ignorance, or obstinate prejudice, were 
blind to the true interests of the church. 

XXXV. In the sphere of morals, the Jesuits th* foun. 
made still more dreadful and atrocious inroads of 
than in that of religion. Did we affirm that they sapped 
have perverted and corrupted almost all the vari- lhe JesuUs * 
ous branches and precepts of morality, we should 
not express sufficiently the pernicious tendency 
of their maxims. Were we to go still further, 
and maintain, that they have sapped and destroyed 
its very foundations, we should maintain no more 
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cent, than what innumerable writers of the Romish 
xvn t church abundantly testify, and what many of the 
part i most illustrious communities of that church pub- 
w^/licly lament. Those who bring this dreadful 
~ charge against the sons of Loyola have taken 
abundant precautions to vindicate themselves 
against the reproach of calumny in this matter. 
They have published several maxims, inconsistent 
with all regard for virtue and even decency, which 
they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
order, and more especially from the numerous 
productions of its Casuists. They observe, more 
particularly, that the whole society adopts and 
inculcates the following maxims: 

“ That persons truly wicked and void of the 
love of God, may expect to obtain eternal life in 
heaven, provided that they be impressed with a 
fear of the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous crimes through the dread of future 
punishment: 

“ That those persons may transgress with safe¬ 
ty, who have a probable reason for transgressing, 
i. e. any plausible argument or authority in favour 
of the sin they are inclined to commit [s]: 


[s] This is one of the most corrupt and most dangerous 
maxims of the Jesuits. On the one hand, they have among 
them doctors of different characters and different principles, that 
thus they may render their society reconunendable in the eyes 
of all sorts of persons, the licentious as well as the austere. On 
the other, they maintain, that an opinion or practice, recom¬ 
mended by any one doctor, becomes thereby probable, as it is 
not to be supposed, that a learned divine would adopt an opinion, 
or recommend a practice, in favour of which no considerable rea¬ 
son could be alleged.—Gut here lies the poison: this probable 
opinion or practice may be followed, say the Jesuits, even when 
the contrary is still more probable, nay, when it is sure, because, 
though the man err, he errs under the authority of an eminent 
doctor. Thus Escobar affirms, that a judge may decide in fa¬ 
vour of that side of a question that is the least probable, and 
even against his own opinion, if he be supported by any tolerable 
authority. See Lettres Provinciates, Lettre viii. 
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“ That actions intrinsically evil, and directly cent. 
contrary to the divine laws, may be innocently s *^ JI j r 
performed by those who have no such power PAR .j 
over their own minds, as to join, even ideally, a WyV 
good end to this wicked action, or (to speak in 
the style of the Jesuits) who are capable of direct¬ 
ing their intention aright [f]: 

If That philosophical sin is of a very light and 
trivial nature, and does not deserve the pains of 
hell:—(By philosophical sin the Jesuits mean an 
action contrary to the dictates of nature and 
right reason, done by a person who is ignorant 
of the written law of God, or doubtful [*<J of its 
true meaning); 


dp” [/] For example, an ecclesiastic who buys a benefice, 
in order to direct liis intention aright, must, by a powerful 
act of abstraction, turn away his thoughts from the crime 
of simony, which he is committing, to some lawful purpose, 
such as that of acquiring an ample subsistence, or that of 
doing good by instructing the ignorant. Thus again, a man 
who runs his neighbour through the body in a duel, on account 
of a tririal affront, to render his action lawful, has only to 
turn his thoughts from the principle of vengeance, to the more 
decent principle of honour, and the murder he commits will, 
by the magic power of Jesuitical morality, be converted into 
an innocent action. There is no crime, no enormity, to which 
this abominable maxim may not be extended. “ A famous 
Jesuit has declared, that a son may wish for the death of his 
father, and even rejoice at it when it arrives, provided that this 
wish does not arise from any personal hatred, but only from a 
desire of the patrimony which this death will procure him.” 
See Gaspard Hurtado, De sub Peccat. Diff. 9. quoted by 
Diana, p. 5. tr. 14. R. 99. and another has had the effrontery 
to maintain, that a monk, or ecclesijstic, may lawfully assassi¬ 
nate a calumniator, who threatens laying scandalous crimes to 
the charge of their community, when there is no other way 
of hindering him to execute his purpose. See the works of 
Father L’Amy, tom. v. disp. 36. n. 118. 

[[m} It would be perhaps more accurate to define the phi¬ 
losophical sin of the Jesuits to be “ an action contrary to right 
reason, which is done by a person who is either absolutely igno¬ 
rant of God, or does not think of him during the time this action 
» committed.” 
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“ That the transgressions committed by a 
person blinded by the seduction of lust, agitated 
by the impulse of tumultuous passions, and de¬ 
stitute of all sense and impression of religion, 
however detestable and heinous they may be 
in themselves, are not imputable to the trans¬ 
gressor before the tribunal of God ; and that 
such transgressions may often be as involuntary 
as the actions of a madman: 

“ That the person who takes an oath, or enters 
into a contract, may, to elude the force of the 
one, and the obligation of the other, add to the 
form of words that express them, certain mental 
additions and tacit reservations.” 

These, and other enomiities of a like na¬ 
ture [w], are said to make an essential part of the 

M The books that have been written to expose and refute 
the corrupt and enormous maxims of the Jesuits would make an 
ample library, were they collected together. But nothing of this 
kind is equal to the learned, ingenious, and humorous work of 
the famous Pascal, entitled, Les Provinciales, ou Lettres, ecrites 
par Louis do Montalte a un Provincial de ces Amis et aux Je¬ 
suits, suv la Morale et la Politique de ceR Peres. This exquisite 
production is accompanied, in some editions of it, with the learn¬ 
ed and judicious observations of Nicole, who, under the fictitious 
name of Guillaume' Wendrock, has fully demonstrated the truth 
of those facts which Pascal had advanced without quoting his 
authorities, and has placed, in a full and striking light, several 
interesting circumstances which that great man had treated with 
perhaps too much brevity. These letters, which did the Jesuits 
more real mischief than either the indignation of sovereign prin¬ 
ces, or any other calamity that had heretofore fallen upon their 
order, were translated into Latin by Rachelius. On the other 
hand, the sons of Loyola, sensibly affected- and alarmed by this 
formidable attack upon their reputation, left no means unem¬ 
ployed to defend themselves against such a respectable adver¬ 
sary. They sent forth their ablest champions to defend their 
cause, or, at least, to cover them from shame; among which 
champions, the subtile and eloquent Father Daniel, the cele¬ 
brated author of the History of France, shone forth with a supe¬ 
rior lustre: and, as if they thought it unsafe to trust to the 
powers of argument, and the force of evidence alone, they applied 
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system of morality inculcated by the Jesuits. 
And they were complained of, in the strongest 


themselves for help to the secular arm, and had credit enough to 
obtain a sentence against the Provincials, by which they were 
condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris. See Daniel’s Opus¬ 
cules, vol. i. p. 363. This author, however, acknowledges that 
the greatest part of the answers which the Jesuits opposed to the 
performance of Pascal were weak and unsatisfactory. Certain it 
is, that (whether it was owing to the strength of argument, or to 
the elegant wit and humour that reigned in them) the Provincial 
Letters lost not the smallest portion of their credit and reputation 
by all the answers that were made to them, but continued to pass 
through a variety of editions which could scarcely be printed oft’ 
with rapidity sufficient to satisfy the desires of the public. 

Another severe attack teas made upon the Jesuits, in a book 
inferior to Pascal’s in point of wit and genteel pleasantry, but 
superior to it in point of evidence, since it abounds tvitli passages 
and testimonies, which are drawn from the most applauded wri¬ 
tings of the Jesuits, and demonstrate fully the corruption and 
enormity of the moral rules and maxims inculcated by that 
famous order. This book, which was published at Mons, in 
three volumes 8vo. in the year 170'?, hears the following title: 
La Morale des Jesuites, extraite fideiement de leurs Livies 
imprimes avec la Permission i t 1’Approbation des superieurs do 
leur Compagnie, par un Docleur de Sorbonne. The author was 
Perrault (son of Charles Perrault, who began the famous contro¬ 
versy in France concerning the respective merits of the ancients 
and moderns), and his hook met with the same fate with the 
Provincials of Pascal; for it was burnt at Paris in the year 1670, 
at the request of the Jesuits. See the Opuscules du P. Daniel, 
tom. i. p. 356. Nor indeed is it at all surprising, that the Jesuits 
exerted all their zeal against this compilation, which exhibited, 
in one shocking point of view, all that had been complained of 
and censured in their maxims and institutions, and unfolded the 
whole mystery of their iniquity. 

It has been also laid to the charge of the Jesuits, that they 
reduced their pernicious maxim : to practice, especially in the 
remoter parts of the world. This the famous Arnauld, together 
with some of his Jansenist brethren, have undertaken to prove 
in that laborious and celebrated work, entitled, La Morale 
Pratique des Jesuites. In this important work, which consists 
of eight volumes in 8vo. and of which a second edition was 
published at Amsterdam, in the year 1742, there is a multitude 
of authentic relations, documents, facts, and testimonies, em¬ 
ployed to demonstrate the criminal conduct and practices of til* 
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cent, remonstrances, not only by the Dominicans and 
XV11 - Jansenists, but also by the most eminent theolo- 
gical doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and 
^ v other academical cities, who expressed their ab¬ 
horrence of them in such a public and solemn 
manner, that the Roman pontiff neither thought 
it safe nor honourable to keep silence on that 
head. Accordingly a part of these moral maxims 
were condemned, in the year 1659, by pope 
Alexander VII. in a public edict; and, in the 
year 1690, the article relating to philosophical 
sin met with the same fate, under the pontificate 
of Alexander VIII [.r]. It was but natural to 
think, that if the order of Jesuits did not expire, 
under the terrible blows it received from such a 
formidable list of adversaries, yet their system 
of morals must at least have been suppressed 
and their pestilential maxims banished from the 
schools. This is the least that could have been 
expected from the complaints and remonstrances 
of the clerical and monastic orders, and the 
damnatory bulls of the Roman pontiffs. And 
yet, if we may credit the testimonies of many 


Jesuits. For an ample account of the jesuitical doctrine con¬ 
cerning philosophical sin, and the dissensions and controversies 
it occasioned, see Jacobi Hyacinth! Serry * Addenda ad Histor. 
Congregationurn de Auxiliis, p. 82; as also his Auctarium, 
p. 289. 

[jr] There is a concise and accurate account of the contests 
and divisions, to which the morality of the Jesuits gave rise in 
France and in other places, in a work, entitled, Catechisme 
Historique et Dogmatique sur les Contestations qui divisent 
maintenant l’Eglise, published in the year 1730, see tom. ii. p, 
26—It is very remarkable, that the two papal bulls of Alexander 
VII. and VIII. against the Jesuits are not to be found in the 
Bullarium Pontificum; but the Jansenists and Dominicans, who 
are careful in perpetuating whatever may tend to the dishonour 
of the Jesuits, have preserved them industriously from oblivion. 

* This is a fictitious name; the true name of the author of the Ad- 
sends is Augustin le Blanc. 
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learned and pious men in the communion of cent. 
Rome, even this effect was not produced; and the s ^ c v ’ u j r 
remonstrances of the monks, the complaints of the PAR ' T , 
clergy, and the bulls of the popes, rather served 
to restrain, in a certain measure, the enormous 
licentiousness that had reigned among the writers 
of this corrupt order, than to purify the seminaries 
of instruction from the contagion of their dissolute 
maxims. After what has been observed in relation 
to the moral system of the Jesuits, it will not he 
difficult to assign a reason for the remarkable 
propensity that is discovered by kings, princes, 
the nobility and gentry of both sexes, and an 
innumerable multitude of persons of all ranks 
and conditions, to commit their consciences to 
the direction, and their souls to the care of the 
brethren of this society. It is, no doubt, highly 
convenient for persons, who do not pretend to 
a rigid observance of the duties of religion and 
morality to have spiritual guides, who diminish 
the guilt of transgression, disguise the deformity 
of vice, let loose the reins to all the passions, 
nay, even nourish them by their dissolute precepts, 
and render the way to heaven as easy, as agree¬ 
able, and smooth as is possible 

What has here been said concerning the erro¬ 
neous maxims and corrupt practices of the Jesuits 
must, however, be understood with certain modi¬ 
fications and restrictions. It must not be ima¬ 
gined, that these maxims are adopted, or these 
practices justified, by all the sons of Loyola, 
without exception, or that they are publicly 
taught and inculcated in all their schools and 
seminaries; for this, in reality, is not the case. 

As this order has produced men of learning and 
genius, so neither has it been destitute of men of 
probity and candour; nor would it be a difficult 


[y] The translator has here inserted into the text the 
note [ 9 ] of the original. 
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cent, task to compile from the writings of the Jesuits a 
xvn - t much more just and proper representation of the 
r A ii i i duties of religion and the obligations of morality, 
than that hideous aud unseemly exhibition of 
both, which Paschal and his followers have drawn 
from the Jesuitical Casuists, Summists, and Moral¬ 
ists. Those who censure the Jesuits in general 
must, if their censures be well founded, have the 
following circumstances in view: First, That the 
rulers of that society not only suffer several of 
their members to propagate publicly impious 
opinions and corrupt maxims, but even go so 
far as to set the seal of their approbation to the 
books in which these opinions and maxims are 
contained [c]: Secondly, That the system of 
religion and morality that is taught in the greatest 
part of their seminaries is so loose, vague, and ill- 
digested, that it not only may be easily perverted 
to bad purposes and erroneous conclusions, hut 
even seems peculiarly susceptible of such abuse: 
And lastly. That the select few who are initiated 
into the grand mysteries of the society, and set 
apart to transact its affairs, to carry on its projects, 
to exert their political talents in the closet of the 
minister, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly 
make use of the dangerous and pernicious maxims 
that are complained of, to augment the authority 
and opulence of their order. The candour and 
impartiality that become an historian, oblige us to 
acknowledge, at the same time, that, in demon¬ 
strating the turpitude and enormity of certain 
maxims and opinions of the Jesuits, their adver¬ 
saries have gone too far, and permitted their 
eloquence and zeal to run into exaggeration. 

[s] This is no doubt tine. The Jesuits, as lias been 
observed above, note [s], have doctors of all sorts and sizes; and 
this, indeed, is necessary, in order to the establishment of that 
universal empire at which they aim. See Lettres Provinciates, 
let. v. p. 62. dixieme edit, de t'olo^np, 1689. 
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This we might show, with the fullest evidence, cent. 
by examples deduced from the doctrines of proba- s ^.‘ r n 
bility and mental reservation, and the imputations Mn j. 
that have been made to the Jesuits on these WyV 
beads; but this would lead us too far from the 
thread of our history. We shall only observe, 
that what happens frequently in every kind of 
controversy, happened here in a singular manner; 

I mean that the Jesuits were charged with tenets, 
which had been drawn consequentially from their 
doctrine, by their accusers, without their consent; 
that their phrases and terms were not always 
interpreted according to the precise meaning 
they annexed to them;—and that the tendency 
of their system was represented in too partial 
and unequitable a light. 

XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures did not acquire The state of 
any new degrees of public respect and authority “"s**** 
under the pontiffs of this century. It can be or*th«^>. 
proved, on the contrary, by the most authentic 
records, that the vofaries of Rome, and more P rciation 
especially the Jesuits, employed all their dexte- a . n<l ci p°- 
rity and art, either to prevent the word ot God scripture, 
from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
least to have it explained in a manner consistent 
with the interest, grandeur, and pretensions of the 
church. In France and in the Low-Countries 
there arose, indeed, several commentators and 
critics, who were very tar from being destitute 
of knowledge and erudition; but it may never¬ 
theless be said concerning them, that, instead of 
illustrating and explaining the divine oracles, they 
rendered them more obscure, by blending their 
own crude inventions with the dictates of celestial 
wisdom. This is chargeable even upon the Jan- 
senists, who, though superior to the other Roman 
Catholic expositors in most respects, yet fell into 
that absurd method of disfiguring the pure word 
of God, by far-fetched allusions, mystic inter- 
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cent, prctations, and frigid allegories, compiled from 
XV1L the reveries of the ancient fathers [ a]. Here, 
paut ” nevertheless, an exception is to be made in favour 
‘ v of Pasquier Quenel, a priest of the oratory, whose 
^ edition of the New Testament, accompanied with 
pious meditations and remarks, made such a 
prodigious noise in the theological world [£], 
and even in our time has continued to furnish 
matter of warm and violent contest, and to split 
the Roman Catholic doctors into parties and 
factions [c]. 

or didactic, XXXVII. The greatest part of the public 
pokm’ic nd schools retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
theology, method of teaching theology, that had prevailed 
in the ages of barbarism anil darkness, and was 

[a] The reader will find a striking example of this in the well 
known Bible of Isaac le Maitre, commonly called Sacy, which 
contains all the crude and extravagant fancies and allegories, with 
which the ancient doctors obscured the beautiful simplicity of 
the Holy Scriptures, and rendered their clearest expressions 
intricate and mysterious. 

[li] That is, in the Homan Catholic part of the theologi¬ 
cal world. Never perhaps did any thing show, in a more striking 
manner, the blind zeal of faction than the hard treatment this 
book met with. Renaudot, a very learned Trench abbot, who 
resided sometime at Home during the pontificate of Clement XI. 
went one day to visit that pontiff, who was a patron of learned 
men, and found him reading Quenel’s Bible. On the abbot's en¬ 
tering the chamber, the pope accosted him thus: “ Here is an 
admirable book! We have nobody at Rome capable of writing 
in this manner. I would be glad if I could engage the author of 
it to reside here.”—The very same pope that pronounced this 
encomium ou Quenel's hook, condemned it publicly afterwards, 
and employed all his authority to suppress it. See Voltaire, 
Siecle de Louis XIV. vol. ii. p. 293. Edit de Dresde, 1753. 

[o] The first part of this work, which contains observations 
on the four Gospels, was published in the year 1671; and as it 
was received with universal applause, this encouraged the author, 
not only to revise and augment it, hut also to enlarge his plan, 
and compose observations on the other books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. See Catechisme Ilistorique sur les Contestations de 
1 Eglise, tom. ii. p. 150.—Ch. Eberh. Weismanni Histor. Ecdes. 
Sac. jcvii. p. 588. 
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adapted to disgust all such as were endowed with cent. 
a liberal turn of mind. There was no possibility 8 ^,'. u ir 
of ordering matters so, as that didactic or biblical PAn ‘ T 
theology, which is supposed to arrange and illus- 
trate the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy 
Scripture, should be placed upon the same foot¬ 
ing and held in the same honour, with scholastic 
divinity, which had its source in the metaphysical 
visions of the peripatetic philosophy. Even the 
edicts of the pontiffs were insufficient to bring 
this about. In the greatest part of the universi¬ 
ties, the scholastic doctors domineered, and were 
constantly molesting and insulting the biblical 
divines, who, generally speaking, were little 
skilled in the captious arts of sophistry and dia¬ 
lectical chicane. It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that many of the French doctors, and more espe¬ 
cially the Jansenists, explained the principal doc¬ 
trines and duties of Christianity in a style and 
manner that were at least recommcndable on 
account of their elegance and perspicuity; and 
indeed it may be affirmed, that almost all the 
theological or moral treatises of this age, that were 
composed with any tolerable degree of simplicity 
and good sense, had the doctors of Port-Royal, 
or the French priests of the oratory, for their 
authors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this cen¬ 
tury, into the method of carrying on theological 
controversy. The German, Belgic, and French 
divines being at lenglu convinced, by a disagree¬ 
able experience, that their captious, incoherent, 
and uncharitable manner of disputing, exaspe¬ 
rated those who differed from them in their 
religious sentiments, and confirmed them in their 
respective systems, instead of converting them; 
and perceiving, moreover, that the arguments in 
which they hud formerly placed their principal 
confidence, proved feeble and insufficient to make 
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flic least impression, found it necessary to look¬ 
out for new and more specious methods of attack 
and defence. 

XXXVIII. The Romish church lias, not¬ 
withstanding its boasted uniformity of doctrine, 
been always divided by a multitude of contro¬ 
versies. It would be endless to enumerate the 
disputes that have arisen between the seminaries 
of learning, and the contests that have divided 
the monastic orders. The greatest part of these, 
as being of little moment, we shall pass over in 
silence; for they have been treated with indiffer¬ 
ence and neglect by the popes, who never took 
notice of them but when they grew violent and 
noisy, and then suppressed them with an impe¬ 
rious nod, that imposed silence upon the contending 
parties. Besides these less momentous contro¬ 
versies, which it will ever be impossible entirely 
to extinguish, are not of such a nature as to 
affect the church in its fundamental principles, to 
endanger its constitution, or to hurt its interests. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to give a brief 
account of these debates, that by their superior 
importance and their various connexions and 
dependencies, may be said to have affected the 
church in general, and to have threatened it with 
alarming changes and revolutions. 

And here the first place is naturally due to those 
famous debates that were carried on between the 
Jesuits and Dominicans, concerning the nature 
and necessity of Divine Grace; the decision of 
which important point had, towards the conclusion 
of the preceding century, been committed by Cle¬ 
ment VIII. to a select assembly of learned divines. 
These arbiter’s, after having employed several 
years in deliberating upon this nice and critical 
subject, and in examining the arguments of the 
contending parties, intimated, plainly enough, 
to the pontiff, that the sentiments of the Domi- 
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means, concerning Grace, Predestination, Human cent. 
Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to the doctrine of scripture and the decisions of PAHr , 
the ancient fathers than the opinions of Molina, 
which were patronised by the Jesuits. They ob¬ 
served, more especially, that the former leaned 
towards the tenets of Augustine ; while the lat¬ 
ter bore a striking resemblance of the Pelagian 
heresy. In consequence of this declaration, Cle¬ 
ment seemed resolved to pass condemnation on 
the Jesuits, and to determine the controversy in 
favour of the Dominicans. Things wex-c in this 
state in the year ioOl, ’Wien the Jesuits, alarmed 
at the dangers that threatened them, beset the 
old pontiff night and day, and so importuned him 
with entreaties, menaces, arguments, and com¬ 
plaints, that, in the year Id0f2, he consented to 
re-examine this intricate controversy, and under¬ 
took himself the critical task of principal arbi¬ 
trator therein. For this purpose, he chose a 
council [<■/], (composed of fifteen cardinals, nine 
professors of divinity, and five bishops), which, 
during the space of three years [e], assembled 
seventy-eight times, or, to speak in the style of 
Home, held so many Congregations. At these 
meetings, the pontiff heard, at one time, the Jesuits 
and Dominicans disputing in favour of their respcc- 
• tive systems •, and ordered, at another, the assem¬ 
bled doctors to weigh their reasons, and examine 
the proofs that were offered on both sides of this 
difficult question. The result of this examination 
is not known with any degree of certainty: since 
the death of Clement, which happened on the 
fourth day of March, in the year 1005, prevented 
his pronouncing a decisive sentence. The Do- 

C-VV [f/J This council was called the Congregation de 
Au\ilii«». 

I >■ 1 from the 20th of March, 1G0,?, to the 2;M of January, 
l tie;,. 
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minicans assure us, that the pope, had he lived, 
would have condemned Molina. The Jesuits, 
on the contrary, maintain, that he would have 
acquitted him publicly from all charge of heresy 
and error. They alone who have seen the re¬ 
cords of this council, and the journal of its pro¬ 
ceedings, are qualified to determine which of the 
two we are to believe; but these records are kept 
with the utmost secresy at Rome. 

XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregation 
that had been assembled by Clement were sus¬ 
pended for some time, by the death of that pon¬ 
tiff ; hut they were resumed, in the year 1 ()().), by 
the order of Paul V. his successor. Their deli¬ 
berations, which were continued from the mouth 
of September, till the month of March, in the 
following year, did not turn so much upon the 
merits of the cause, which were already suf¬ 
ficiently examined, as upon the prudent and 
proper method of finishing the contest. The 
great question now was, whether the well-being 
of the church would admit of the decision of this 
controversy by a papal bull ? and, if such a decision 
was found advisable, it still remained to be con¬ 
sidered, in what terms the bull should be drawn 
up. All these long and solemn deliberations 
resembled the delivery of the mountain in the 
fable, and ended in this resolution, that the whole; 
controversy, instead of being decided, should be 
suppressed ; and that each of the contending par¬ 
ties should have the liberty of following their re¬ 
spective opinions. The Dominicans assert, that 
tho two pontiffs, together with the congregation 
of divines that they employed in the review of 
this important controversy, were entirely persuad¬ 
ed of the justice of their cause, and of the truth of 
their system ; they moreover observe, that Paul V. 
had expressly ordered a solemn condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Jesuits to be drawn up; but was 
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prevented from finishing and publishing it to the cent. 
world, by the unhappy war that was kindled XV,I> 
about that time between him and the Venetians. PARP 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, represent these J 
accounts of the Dominicans as entirely fictitious, 
and affirm that neither the pontiff, nor the more 
judicious and respectable members of the congre¬ 
gation, found any thing in the sentiments of Mo¬ 
lina that was worthy of censure, or stood in much 
need of correction. In a point which is rendered 
thus uncertain by contradictory testimonies and 
assertions, it is difficult to determine what we are 
to believe ; it however appears extremely probable, 
that, whatever the private opinion of Paul V. may 
have been, he was prevented from pronouncing a 
public determination of this famous controversy, 
by his apprehensions of offending either the king 
of France, who protected the Jesuits, or the king 
of Spain, who warmly maintained the cause of the 
Dominicans. It is farther probable, nay almost 
certain) that, had the pontiff been independent on 
all foreign influence, and at full liberty to decide 
this knotty point, he would have pronounced ono 
of those ambiguous sentences, for which the oracle 
of Rome is so famous, and would have so con¬ 
ducted matters as to shock neither of the contend¬ 
ing parties [/J. 


[/] Besides the authors we have shove recommended as pro¬ 
per to be consulted in relation to these contests, see Le Clere, 
Momoires pour sorvir ii nintiuire des Controvorses dans 1’Eglise 
Komaine sur la Predestination et »nr la Grace, in his Bihlioth- 
eque Universelle ct Ilistorique, tom. xiv. p. 235.—The conduct, 
both of the Jesuits and Dominicans, after their controversy was 
hushed in silence, affords much reason to presume, that they had 
been' both secretly exhorted by the llotnan pontiff - to mitigate 
somewhat their respective systems, and so to modify their doc¬ 
trines or expressions, as to avoid the reproaches of heresy that 
had been enst upon them ; for the Jesuits had been accused 
of Pelazianism, and the Dominicans of a propensity to the 
tenets of the Protestant churches, litis appears, in a more 
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cr.\r. XL. The flame of controversy, which seemed 
srcM U ^ ms cx ^ n S u * s ^ ie( ^ or at least covered, broke out 

PART I. 

particular manner, from a letter written by Claudius Aquavira, 
J'l'nciilsin S ,:nura l of the Jesuits, ill the year Hi 13, and addressed to all 
nml tlio the members of his order. In this letter the prudent general 
contests it modifies with great dexterity ami caution the sentiments of 
produced. Molina, and enjoins it upon the brethren of the society to teach 
every where the doctrine which represents the Supreme Being 
as electing, freely, to eternal life, without any regard had to 
their merits, those whom he has been pleased to render par¬ 
takers of that inestimable blessing; but, at the same time, he 
exhorts them to inculcate this doctrine in such a manner, as 
not to give up the tenets relating to Divine Grace, which they 
had maintained in their controversy with the Dominicans. 
Never, surely, was such a contradictory exhortation or order 
heard of; the good general thought, nevertheless, that he could 
reconcile, abundantly those contradictions, by that branch of the 
divine knowledge which is called by the schoolmen, scientia 
media. See the Catechismo Mistorique sue les Dissensions do 
rKgli.se, tom. i. p. 207. 

On the other hand, the Dominicans, although their sentiments 
rpniain the same that they were before the commencement of 
this controversy, have learned, notwithstanding, to cast a kind 
of ambiguity and obscurity over their theological system, by 
using certain terms and expressions, that are manifestly bor¬ 
rowed from the schools of the Jesuits; and this they do to 
prevent the latter from reproaching them with a propensity to 
the doctrine of Calvin. They are, moreover, much less re¬ 
markable than formerly, for their zealous opposition to the Je¬ 
suits, which may he owing perhaps to prudent reflections on 
the dangers they have been involved in by this opposition, and 
the fruitless pains and labour it has cost them. The Jansenists 
reproach them severely with this change of conduct, and con¬ 
sider it as a manifest and notorious apostasy from divine truth. 
See the Lct.tres Provinciales of Pascal, lettr. ii. p. 27. Kdit. do 
Cologne, &c. 1689.—Wo are not, however, to conclude, from 
this change of style and external conduct among the Dominicans, 
that they are reconciled to tin; Jesuits, and that there remain no 
traces of their ancieut opposition to that perfidious order. By 
no means ; for besides that, many of them arc shocked at the ex¬ 
cessive timidity and prudence of a great part of their brethren, 
the whole body retains still some hidden sparks of the indigna¬ 
tion with which they formerly beheld the Jesuits; and, when a 
convenient occasion of discovering this indignation is offered, 
they do not let il pass unimproved. The Jansenists are here 
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again with new violence, in the year 1(540, and cknt. 
formed a kind of schism in the church of Rome, XV11 ‘ 
which involved it in great perplexity, and proved V. 
highly detrimental to it in various respects. The 
occasion of these new troubles was the publication 
of a book, entitled, Augustinus, composed by Cor¬ 
nelius .Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, and published 
after the death of its author [y], Tn this hook, 
which even the Jesuits acknowledge to be the 
production of a man of learning and piety, the 
doctrine of Augustine, concerning man’s natural 
corruption, and the nature and efficacy of that 
Divine Grace, which alone can efface this unhappy 
stain, is unfolded at large, and illustrated, for the 
most part, in Augustine’s own words. For the 


embarked in the same cause with the, Dominicans; since the sen¬ 
timents of St. Thomas, concerning Divine Grace, clilt’er hut very 
little from those of St. Augustine. Cardinal Henry Xoris, the 
most eminently learned among tins followers of the latter, ex¬ 
presses liis concern, that ha is not at liberty to publish tt'hat 
passed in favour of Augustine, ami to the disadvantage of Molina 
and the Jesuits, in the famous congregation De Auxiliis, so often 
assembled !>v the Popes Clement VIII. and Paul V. see his Yin- 
dicias Augustiniame, cap. vi. p. 1175. tom. i. opp.—“ Quando,” 
says he, “ rccentiori Romano doereto id vetitum est, cum dis- 
pendio causes quam defendo, nccessariani defeiisioiiem omitto.” 

[ rf] For an account of this famous man, see llayle’s Diction¬ 
ary, tom. ii. at the article Jansenius.—Leydecker, De Vita et 
Morte Jansenii, lib. iii. which makes the first part of his History 
of Jansenism, published at Utrecht, ill 8vo. ill the year 1695.— 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, tom. i. p. 120_This cele¬ 

brated work of Jansenius, which gave such a wound to the Ro¬ 
mish church, as neither the power nor wisdom of its pontiffs will 
ever ho able to heal, is divided into three parts. The first is hi¬ 
storical, and contains a relation of the Pelagian controversy, which 
arose in the fifth century. In the second, we find an accurate ac¬ 
count and illustration of the doctrine of Augustine, relating to the 
Constitution and Powers of the Human Nature, in its original, 
fallen, and renewed State. The third contains the doctrine of the 
same great man, relating to the Aids of sanctifying Grace procured 
by Christ, and to the eternal Predestination of Men ami Angels. 

1'he style of Jansenius is clear, but not sufficiently correct. 
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cent, end which Jansenius proposed to himself in this 

xvu - work, was not to give his own private sentiments 
vart concerning these important points, but to show in 
what manner they had been understood and 
explained by that celebrated father of the church, 
now mentioned, whose name and authority were 
universally revered in all parts of the Roman 
Catholic world [/t]. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cause of the Jesuits, and the 
progress of their religious system, than the publi¬ 
cation of this book; for as the doctrine of Au¬ 
gustine differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [«]; as it was held sacred, nay al¬ 
most respected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho¬ 
rity of that illustrious bishop, and, at the same 
time, was almost diametrically opposite to the 
sentiments generally received among the Jesuits, 
these latter could scarcely consider the book of 
Jansenius in any other light than as a tacit, but 
formidable refutation of their opinions concern¬ 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And ac¬ 
cordingly, they not only drew their pens against 
this famous book, but also used their most zealous 
endeavours to obtain a public condemnation of it 
from Rome. Their endeavours were not unsuc¬ 
cessful. The Roman inquisitors began the oppo¬ 
sition by prohibiting the perusal of it, in the 
year 164-1; and the year following, Urban VIII. 
condemned it by a solemn bull, as infected with 


|7/] Thus Jansenius expresses himself in his Augustinus, tom. 
ii. Lib. Prremial. cap. xxix. p. 65.—“ Non ego hie do aliqua nova 
sententia reperienda disputo .... sed de antiqua Augustini.— 
Quieritur, non quid de natur® human* statibus et viribus, vel de 
Dei gratia et proedestinatione sentiendum est, sed quid Augusti¬ 
nus olim ecclesise nomine et applausu tradiderit, pradicaverit, 
scriptoque multipliciter consignaverit.” 

[t] The Dominicans followed the sentiments of Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, concerning the nature and efficacy of Divine Grace. 
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several errors, that had been long banished from 
the church. 

XLI. There were nevertheless places, even 
within the bounds of the Romish church, where 
neither the decisions of the inquisitor, nor the bull 
of the pontiff, were in the least respected. The 
doctors of Louvain, in particular, and the fol¬ 
lowers of Augustine in general, who were very 
numerous in the Netherlands, opposed, with the 
utmost vigour, the proceedings of the Jesuits, and 
the condemnation of Jansenius; and hence arose 
a warm contest, which proved a source of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces. But it was not 
confined within such narrow limits; it reached 
the neighbouring countries, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran [h\ a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally distinguished by the extent of his learn¬ 
ing, the lustre of his piety, and the sanctity of his 
manners, had procured Augustine many zealous 
followers, and the Jesuits as many bitter and im¬ 
placable adversaries [7]. This respectable abbot 


CENT. 

xvn. 
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[A] The name of this abbot was Jean du Verger de Haurane. 

This illustrious abbot is considered by the Jansenists as 
equal in merit and authority to Jansenius himself, whom he is 
supposed to have assisted in composing his Augustinus. The 
French, more especially (I mean such of them as adopt the doc¬ 
trine of Augustine), revere him as an oracle, and even extol him 
beyond Jansenius. For an account of the life and transactions of 
this pious abbot, see Lnuucolot's Memoircs touchant la Vie de 
M. de S. Cyran, which wpre published at Cologne *, in the year 

J738, in two volumes 8vo_Add to these, Reeueil de plusietirs 

Pieces pour servir a l’Histoire de Port-Royal, p. 1—150.—Ar- 
naud D’Andilly, Memoires au Sujet de l’Abbe de S. Cyran, which 
are published in the first volume of his Vies des Religieuses de 
Port-Royal, p. 15—44. Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. ii. at the article 


* Though they arc said, in the title page, to have been printed at 
Cologne, yet it is presumed, on good grounds, that they first saw the light 
at Utrecht, 
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cent, was the intimate friend and relation of Jansen ins, 
xvn - and one of the most strenuous defenders of his 
part i! doctrine. On the other hand, the far greatest 
part of the French theologists appeared on the 
side of the Jesuits, whose religious tenets seemed 
more honourable to human nature, or, at least, 
more agreeable to its propensities, more suitable 
to the genius of the Iiomish x’eligion, and more 
adapted to promote and advance the interests of 
the Romish church, than the doctrine of Au¬ 
gustine. The party of Jansenius had also its 
patrons; and they were such as reflected honour 
on the cause. In this respectable list we may 
reckon several bishops eminent for their piety, and 
some of the first and most elegant geniuses of the 
French nation, such as Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal, 
and Quenel, and the other famous and learned 
men who are known under the denomination of 
the Authors of Port-Royal. This party was also 
considerably augmented by a multitude of persons, 
who looked upon the usual practice of piety in 
the Romish church (which consists in the frequent 
use of the sacraments, the confession of sins, and 
the performance of certain external acts of reli¬ 
gion) as much inferior to what the gospel of 
Christ requires, and who considered Christian 
piety as the vital and internal principle of a soul, 
in which true faith and divine love have gained a 
happy ascendant. Thus one of the contending 
parties excelled in the number and power of its 
votaries, the other in the learning, genius, and 
piety of its adherents; and things being thus ba¬ 
lanced, it is not difficult to comprehend, how a 
controversy, which began about a century ago. 


Jansenius—Dictionnaire dea Livres Jansenistes, tom. i. p. 133. 
—For an account of the earlier studies of the abbot in question, 
see Gabriel I .iron, Singularity Historiques et I.itteraires, tom. 
iv. p. 607. 
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should be still carried on with the most vehement cent. 
contention and ardour \m~\. xvn - 

XLII. Those who have taken an attentive view PAR j ,* 
of this long and indeed endless controversy, can- 
not but think it a matter both of curiosity and Thc me _ 
amusement to observe the contrivances, stratagems, thods and 
arguments, and arts employed by both Jesuits and “mpioyed' 
Jansenists; by the former in their methods of 17 both 
attack, and by the latter in their plans of defence. f , ar,ie3 
Hie Jesuits came forth into the field of contro- versy. 
versy armed with sophistical arguments, odiou 3 
comparisons, papal bulls, royal edicts, and the 
protection of a givat part of the nobility and 
bishops ; and, as if all this had appeared to them 
insufficient, they had recourse to still more for¬ 
midable auxiliaries, even the secular arm, and a 
competent number of dragoons. The Jansenists, 
far from being dismayed at the view of this war¬ 
like host, stood their ground with stedfastness and 
intrepidity. They evaded the mortal blows that 


O] The history of this contest is to be found in many au¬ 
thors, who have either given a relation of the whole, or treated 
apart some of its most interesting branches. The writers that 
ought to be principally consulted on this subject are those which 
follow: Gcrberon, Ilistoire Generale du Jansenisme, published 
in 1700, at Amsterdam, in three volumes 8vo. and republished 
in five volumes 12mo. at Lyons in 1708. Du Mas, Histoire 
des Cinq. Propositions de Jansenius, printed at Liege in 8vo. 
in 1694. Of these two writers, the former maintains the cause 
of the Jansenists, while the latter favours that of the Jesuits.— 
Add to these, Melch. Leyderker’s Historia Jansenisme printed 
at Utrecht in 8vo. in 1695; and Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tom. ii. p. 264. Several books, written on both sides, are 
enumerated in a work published in 8vo. in 1735, under the fol¬ 
lowing title: Bibliotlieque Jansenistc, ou Catalogue Alphabetique 
des Principaux Livres Jansenistes, the author of which is said 
to be Domin. Colonia, a learned Jesuit. This book, as we have 
had before occasion to observe, has been republished at Antwerp, 
with considerable additions, in four volumes 8vo. under the title 
of Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes.—See Recueil des Pieces 
pour servir a 1’Histoire de Port-Royal, p. 325. 

VOL. V. 
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cent, were levelled at them, in the royal and papal man* 

X VXI - dates, by the help of nice interpretations, subtile 

pakt *' distinctions, nay, by the very same sophistical 
refinements which they blamed in the Jesuits. 
To the threatenings and frowns of the nobles and 
bishops, who protected their adversaries, they 
opposed the favour and applause of the people; 
to sophisms they opposed sophisms, and invectives 
to invectives; and to human power they opposed 
the Divine Omnipotence, and boasted of the mi¬ 
racles by which heaven had declared itself in their 
favour. When they perceived that the strongest 
arguments and the most respectable authorities 
were insufficient to conquer the obstinacy of their 
adversaries, they endeavoured, by their religious 
exploits, and their application to the advancement 
of piety and learning, to obtain the favour of the 
pontiffs, and strengthen their interests with the 
people. Hence they declared war against the 
enemies of the Romish church; formed new stra¬ 
tagems to ensnare and ruin the Protestants ; took 
extraordinary pains in instructing the youth in all 
the liberal arts and sciences; drew up a variety 
of useful, accurate, and elegant abridgments, 
containing the elements of philosophy and the 
learned languages} published a multitude of 
treatises on practical religion and morality, 
whose persuasive eloquence charmed all ranks 
and orders of men j introduced and cultivated an 
easy, correct, and agreeable manner of writing} 
and gave accurate and learned interpretations of 
several ancient authors. To all these various 
kinds of merit, the greatest part of which were 
real and solid, they added others that were at least 
visionary and chimerical; for they endeavoured 
to persuade, and did, in effect, persuade many, 
that the Supreme Being interposed particularly 
in support of their cause, and, by prodigies and 
miracles of a stupendous kind, confirmed the 
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truth of the doctrine of Augustine, in a manner 
adapted to remove all doubt, and triumph over 
all opposition [»]. All this rendered the Jau- 


[]«] It is well known that the Jansenists or Augustinians, 
have long pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles; and 
they even acknowledge that these miracles have sometimes saved 
them, when their affairs have been reduced to a desperate 
situation. See Memoires de Port-Iloyal, tom. i. p. 256. tom. 

ii. p.- 107—The first time we hear mention made of these 
miracles is in 1656, and the following years, when a pretended 
thorn of that derisive crown that Was put upon our Saviour’s 
head by the Roman soldiers is reported to have performed several 
marvellous cures in the con-.e it of Port-Royal. See the Recueil 
de plusinurs Pieces pour servir a lHLstoire de Port-Royal, p. 
228. 448.—Fontaine, Memoires pour servir a l’Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 131,—These were followed by other prodigies 
in the year 1661.—Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal, tom. i. 
p. 192. and in the year 1664, Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. 

iii. p. 252—The fame of these miracles was very great during 
the last century, and proved singularly advantageous to the cause 
of the Jansenists; but they are now fallen, even in France, into 
oblivion and discredit. The Jansenists, therefore, of the present 
age, being pressed by their adversaries, were obliged to have 
recourse to now prodigies, as the credit of the old ones was en¬ 
tirely worn out; and they seemed, indeed, to have had miracles 
at command, by the considerable number they pretended to 
perform. Thus, (if we arc credulous enough to believe their 
reports) in the year 1725, a woman, whose name was Le Fosse, 
was suddenly cured of a bloody flux by imploring the aid of the 
Host, when it was, one day, carried by a Jansenist priest. 
About two years after this, we are told, that the tomb of 
(lerhard Rousse, a canon of Avignon, was honoured with mira¬ 
cles of a stupendous kind; and finally, we are informed, that the 
same honour was conferred, in the year 1731, on the bones of 
the Abbe de Paris, which were : iterred at St. Medard, where 
innumerable miracles are said to have been wrought. This last 
story has given rise to the warmest contests between the super¬ 
stitious or crafty Jansenists, and their adversaries in all com¬ 
munions. Resides all this, Quesnel, Levier, Desangins, and 
Toumus, the great ornaments of Jansenism, are said to have 
furnished extraordinary succours, on several occasions, to sick and 
infirm persons, who testified a lively confidence in their prayers 
and merits. See a famous Jansenist book composed. in answer 
to the Bull linigenitus, and entitled, Jesus Christ sous l’Ana r 
theme et sous V Excommunication, art. xvii. p. 61. xviii. p. 66. 
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Ceng*- sonista extremely popular, and held the victory 
xvil of the Jesuits for some time dubious; nay, it 
®art is more than probable that the former would 

^ T -n,> have triumphed, had not the cause of the latter 
' been the cause of the papacy, and had not the 
stability and grandeur of the Romish church 
depended in a great measure upon the success of 
their religious maxims. 

'7We props* XLIII. It appears, from several circumstances, 
■ui ons o f ;ihat. Urban VIII. and after him Innocent' X. 
eotufemned were really bent on appeasing these dangerous 
^“"““Uutnults, in the same manner as the popes in 
former times had prudently suppressed the con¬ 
troversies excited by Baius and the Dominicans. 
But the vivacity, inconstancy, and restless spirit 
of the French doctors threw all into confusion, 
and disconcerted the measures of the pontiffs. 
The opposers of the doctrine of Augustine selected 


Edit. Utrecht.—There is no doubt but a great part of the Jan- 
■enists defend these miracles from principle, and in consequence 
of a persuasion of their truth and reality; for that party abounds 
with persons whose piety is blended with a most superstitious 
credulity, who look upon their religious system as celestial truth, 
and their cause as the immediate cause of heaven, and who are 
consequently disposed to think that it cannot possibly be ne¬ 
glected by the Deity, or left without extraordinary marks of his 
approbation and supporting presence. It is however amazing, 
nay, almost incredible, on the other hand, that the more judicious 
defenders of this cause, those eminent Jansenists, whose saga¬ 
city, learning, and good sense, discover themselves so abundantly 
in other matters, do not consider that the powers of nature, the 
efficacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, produce 
many important changes and effects, which imposture, or a blind 
attachment to some particular cause, lead many to attribute to 
the miraculous interposition of the Deity. We can easily ac¬ 
count for the delusions of weak enthusiasts, or the tricks of 
egregious impostors; but when we see men of piety and judg¬ 
ment appearing in defence of such miracles as those now under 
consideration, we must conclude, that they look upon fraud as 
lawful in the support of a good cause, and make no scruple of 
deceiving the people, when they propose, by this delusion, to 
tta&m and propagate what they take to be the truth. 
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five propositions out of the work of J an sen i us cent. 
already mentioned, which appeared to them the 
most erroneous in their nature, and the most PART 
pernicious in their tendency; and, being set on 
by the instigation, and seconded by the influence 
of the Jesuits, employed their most zealous en¬ 
deavours and their most importunate entreaties, 
at the court of Rome, to have these propositions 
condemned. On the other hand, a great part of 
the Gallican clergy used their utmost efforts to 
prevent this condemnation; and, for that purpose, 
they sent deputies to Rome, to entreat innocent 
X. to suspend his final decision, until the true 
sense of these propositions was deliberately ex¬ 
amined, since the ambiguity of style in which 
they were expressed rendered them susceptible 
of a false interpretation. But these entreaties 
were ineffectual: the interest and importunities 
of the Jesuits prevailed; and the pontiff, without 
examining the merits of the cause with a suitable 
degree of impartiality and attention, condemned, 
by a public hull, on the 31st of May, 1653, the 
propositions of Jansenius. These propositions 
contained the following doctrines: 

1 . “ That there are divine precepts which good 
men, notwithstanding their desire to observe them, 
are, nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey; nor 
has God given them that measure of grace that 
is essentially necessary to render them capable of 
such obedience: 

2 . “ That no person, in this corrupt state of 
nature, can resist the influence of divine grace, 
when it operates upon the mind: 

3. “ That in order to render human actions 
meritorious, it is not requisite that they he exempt 
from necessity, but only that they be free from 
constraint [o]: 

(/>] Augustin, Leibnitz, and a considerable number of modern 
philosophers, who maintain the doctrine of necessity, consider 
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cent. 4. “ That the Semi-pelagians err grievously in 
xvu - maintaining, that the human will is endowed with 
faht ” ^ ,e po'ver of either receiving or resisting the aids 
and influences of preventing grace: 

.5. “ That whosoever affirms that Jesus Christ 
made expiation, by his sufferings and death, for 
the sins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian.” 

Of these propositions the pontiff declared the 
first four only heretical; but he pronounced the 
fifth rash, impious, and injurious to the Supreme 
Being [>]• 

Alexander XLIV. This sentence of the supreme ecclesi- 
lTshtsab^uastical judge was indeed painful to the Jansenists, 
against and of consequence highly agreeable to their ad- 
jansemus. ycrsaries. It did not however cither drive the 
former to despair, or satisfy the latter to the 
extent of their desires; for while the doctrine was 
condemned, the man escaped. Janscnius was not 
named in the bull, nor did the pontiff even de¬ 
clare that the five propositions were maintained, 
in the book entitled Augustinus, in the sense in 
which he had condemned them. Hence the dis¬ 
ciples of Augustine and Jansenius defended them¬ 
selves by a distinction invented by the ingenious 
and subtile Anthony Arnaud, in consequence 
of which they considered separately in this con¬ 
troversy the matter of doctrine and the matler 
of fact; that is to say, they acknowledged them¬ 
selves bound to believe, that the five propositions 
abovementioned were justly condemned by the 


this necessity, in moral actions, as consistent with true liberty, 
because it is consistent with spontaneity and choice. According 
to them, constraint alone and external force destroy merit and 
imputation. 

[/»] This bull is still extant in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. 
vi. p. 456. It has also been published, together with several 
other pieces relating to this controversy, by Du Plessis D’Ar- 
grntre, in his Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, tom. 
iii. p. ii. p. 261. 
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Roman pontiff [_q ]; but they maintained, that cent. 
the pope had not declared, and consequently that 
they were not bound to believe, that these propo- ' I>AH .' r ,* 
sitions were to be found in Jansenius’ book, in i 
the sense in which they had been condemned [r]. 

They did not however enjoy long the benefit of 
this artful distinction. The restless and invin¬ 
cible hatred of their enemies pursued them in 
every quarter where they looked for protection 
or repose; and at length engaged Alexander 
VII. the successor of Innocent, to declare, by a 
solemn bull, issued out in the year 16.36, that the 
five propositions that had been condemned were 
the tenets of Jansenius, and were contained in his 
book. The pontiff did riot stop here; but to this 
flagrant instance of imprudence added another 
still more shocking j for, in the year 1665, he 
sent into France the form of a declaration, that 
was to be subscribed by all those who aspired after 
any preferment in the church, and in which it was 
affirmed, that the five propositions were to be found 
in the book of Jansenius, in the same sense in 
which they had been condemned by the church [$3* 

This declaration, whose unexampled temerity and 
contentious tendency appeared in the most odious 
colours, not only to tiie Jansenists, but also to the 
wiser part of the French nation, produced the 
most deplorable divisions and tumults. It was 
immediately opposed with vigour by the Janse¬ 
nists, who maintained, that in matters of fact the 
pope was fallible, especially when his decisions 
were merely personal, and not confirmed by a 

CiF [ 7 ] This was what our author calls the questio de jure. 

jgjjg" £r] This is the questio de facto. 

This bull, together with several other pieces, is also 
published by Du Plessis 1)'Argentre, in his Collectio Judiciorum 
de Novis Erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 281. 288. 306'.—See the 
form of Alexander's declaration, with the Mandate of Lewis 
XIV. ibid. p. 31L 
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general council; and, of consequence, that it was 
neither obligatory nor necessary to subscribe this 
papal declaration, which had only a matter of fact 
for its object. The Jesuits, on the contrary, au¬ 
daciously asserted, even openly, in the city of 
Paris, and in the face of the Gallican church, 
that faith and confidence in the papal decisions, 
relating to matter of fact, had no less the charac¬ 
ters of a well grounded and divine faith, than 
when these decisions related merely to matters 
of doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, 
on the other hand, that all the Jansenists were 
by no means so resolute and intrepid as those 
above mentioned. Some of them declared, that 
they would neither subscribe nor reject the form 
in question, but show their veneration for the 
authority of the pope by observing a profound 
silence on that subject. Others professed them¬ 
selves ready to subscribe it, not indeed without 
exception or reserve, but on condition of being 
allowed to explain, either verbally or in writing, 
the sense in which they understood it, or the 
distinctions and limitations with which they 
were willing to adopt it. Others employed a 
variety of methods and stratagems to elude the 
force of this tyrannical declaration [t]. But 
nothing of this kind was sufficient to satisfy the 
violent demands of the Jesuits; nothing less 
than the entire ruin of the Jansenists could ap¬ 
pease . their fury. Such, therefore, among the 
latter, as made the least opposition to the decla¬ 
ration in question, were cast into prison, or sent 
into exile, or involved in some other species of 
persecution; and it is well known that this seve¬ 
rity was a consequence of the suggestions of the 
Jesuits, and of their influence in cabinet councils. 


See Du Mas, Ilistoire des Cinques Propositions, p. 158.— 
GerberOn, Ilistoire Generate du Jansenisme, p. ii. p. 516. 
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XLV. The lenity or prudence of Clement IX. cent. 
suspended, for a while, the calamities of those XVIL 
who had sacrificed their liberty and their fortunes 
to their zeal for the doctrine of Augustine, and 
gave them both time to breathe, and reason to This perse _ 
hope for better days. This change, which hap- cution is 
pened in the year 1(5(39, was occasioned by the J3cr"?he 
fortitude and resolution of the bishops of Angers, pontificate 
Beauvais, Panders, and Alet, who obstinately and 
gloriously refused to subscribe, without the proper suspension 
explications and distinctions, the oath or declara-'XTthlf 
tion that had produced such troubles and divisions Peace of 
in the church. They did not indeed stand alone Clement - 
in the breach ; for when the court of Rome began 
to menace and level its thunder at their heads, 
nineteen bishops more arose with a noble intre¬ 
pidity, and adopted their cause, in solemn remon¬ 
strances addressed both to the king of France and 
the Roman pontiff. These resolute protestors 
were joined by Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, 
duchess of Longueville, a heroine of the first rank 
both in birth and magnanimity, who, having re¬ 
nounced the pleasures and vanities of the world, 
which had long employed her most serious 
thoughts, espoused, with a devout ardour, the 
doctrines and cause of the Jansenists, and most 
earnestly implored the clemency of the Roman 
pontiff in their behalf. Moved by these entrea¬ 
ties, and also by other arguments and considera¬ 
tions of like moment, Clement IX. became so in¬ 
dulgent as to accept ot a conditional subscription 
to the famous declaration, and to permit doctors 
of scrupulous consciences to sign it according to 
the mental interpretation they thought proper to 
give it. This instance of papal condescension 
and lenity was no sooner made public than the 
Jansenists began to come forth from their lurking 
places, to return from their voluntary exile, and 
to enjoy their former tranquillity and freedom, 
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ci:xt. bring exempt from all uneasy apprehension of any 

xyn. further persecution. 

"part V This remarkable event is commonly called the 

i_r T -» y Peace of Clement IX. its duration, neverthe¬ 
less, was but transitory [«]. It was violated, in 
the year IG 7 O, at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
by Lewis XIV. who declared, in a public edict, 
that it had only been granted for a time, out of 
a condescending indulgence to the tender and 
scrupulous consciences of a certain number of 
persons; but it was totally abolished after the 
death of the duchess of Longueville, which hap¬ 
pened in the year IG 79 , and deprived the Jan- 
senists of their principal support. From that 

[m] The transactions relating to this event, which were car¬ 
ried on under the pontificate of Clement IX. are circumstantially 
related hy Cardinal Rospigliosi, in his Coinmenlarii, which Du 
Plessis D’Argentro law subjoined to his Elcmcnta Theologies, 
published in 8vo. at Paris, in the year 171C. See also this last 
mentioned author’s Colleetio Judiciprum de Novis Erroribus, 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 336. in which the letters of Clement IX. are 
inserted. Two Jansenists have written the History of the Cle¬ 
mentine Peace. Varet, vicar to tho archbishop of Sens, in an 
anonyrpotis work, entitled, Relation de ce qui s’est passe dans 
l’Affairede la l’aix de l’Eglise sous la Pape Clement IX. au<l 
Quesnel, in an anonymous production also, entitled, La Paix de 
Clement IX. on Demonstration des deux Faussetes capitales 
avaneees dans ITIistoire des Cinq Propositions centre la Foi des 
Disciples de St. Augustin. That Varet was the author of the 
former, is asserted in the Catechisme Ilistorique sur les Con¬ 
testations de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 352; and that the latter canto 
from the pen of Quesnel, we leant from the writer of the Bihlio- 
theque Jansenisle, p. 314—There was another accurate and in¬ 
teresting account of this transaction published in the year 1706, 
in two volumes 8vo. under the following title: Relation de ce 
qui s'est passe dans l’Affaire de la Paix de l’Eglise sous le Pape 
Clement IX. avec les Lettres, Actes, Memoiivs, et autres Pieces 
qui y ont rapport.—The important services that the duchess of 
Longueville rendered the Jansenists in this affair are related with 
elegance and spirit hy Villefort, in his Vie d'Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, Duehcsse de Longueville, tom. ii. livr. vi. p. 80. of tho 
edition of Amsterdam (1739), which is more complete and ample 
than the edition of Paris. 
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time their calamities were renewed, and they were cent. 
pursued with the same malignity and rage that x vu - 
they had before experienced. Some of them 
avoided the rising storm by a voluntary exile; ^ 
others sustained it with invincible fortitude and 
constancy of mind; others turned aside its fury, 
and escaped its violence, as well as they could, 
by dexterity and prudence. Anthony Amaud, 

. who was the head and leader of the party, fled 
into Holland in the year 1(179 [w]; and, in this 
retreat, he not only escaped the fury of his 
enemies, but had it in his power to hurt them 
considerably, and actually made the Jesuits feel 
the weight of his talents and the extent of his 
influence. For the admirable eloquence and 
sagacity of this great man gave him such an 
ascendant in the Netherlands, that the greatest 
part of the churches there embraced his opinions, 
and adopted his cause; the Ilomish congregations 
in Holland, also, were, by his influence, and the 
ministry of his intimate friends and adherents, 

John Neercassel and Peter Coddeus, bishops of 
Castoric and Sebasto [.?;], entirely gained over to 
the Jansenist party. These latter still persevere 
with the utmost steadfastness in the principles of 
Jansenism; and, secured under the protection 
of the Dutch government, defy the threats, and 
hold in derision the resentment, of the Roman 
pontiffs [#]. 

[v>] For an account ol this (Treat man, see Bayle’s Dictionary, 
vol. i. at the article Anthony Amaud: as also Histoire abregee 
de la Vie et des Ouvrages de M. Arnaud, published at Cologne, 

in 8vo_The change introduced into the Romish .churches in 

Holland is mentioned by Lafitau, Vie de Clement XI. torn. i. p. 

1:23. For an account of Coddeus, Neercassel, and Varet, and 
♦lie other patrons of Jansenism among the Dutch, see the Die- 
tionnaire des Livres Janscnistes, tom. i. p. 48. 21. 353. tom. ii. 
p. 40G. tom. iv. p. 119. 

[>•] Bishops in partihus infidulium. 

[y] It must however be observed, that, notwithstund- 
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cent. XLVI. It is not only on account of their 

XVH - embracing the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
part' i! divine grace (a doctrine which bears a striking 
V j. resemblance with that of the Calvinists), that the 
The austere J anser " sts have incurred the displeasure and re¬ 
piety of the sentment of the Jesuits. They are charged with 
jaiuemsts. man y 0 th er circumstances, which appear intoler¬ 
able to the warm votaries of the church of Rome. 
And, indeed, it is certain, that the various con¬ 
troversies, which have been mentioned above, 
were excited in that church principally by the 
Jansenists, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodigious 
multitude of their books published both in France 
and in the Netherlands [z]. But that which 
offends most the Jesuits, and the other creatures 
of the pontiff, is the austerity of this party, 
and the severity that reigns in their system of 
moral discipline and practical religion. For the 
Jansenists cry out against the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and complain that neither its 
doctrines nor morals retain any traces of their 
former purity. They reproach the clergy with 
an universal depravation of sentiments and man¬ 
ners, and an entire forgetfulness of the dignity of 
their character, and the duties of their vocation. 
They censure the licentiousness of the monastic 
orders, and insist upon the necessity of reforming 
their discipline according to the rules of sanctity, 
abstinence, and self-denial, that were originally 
prescribed by their respective founders. They 
maintain, also, that the people ought to be care¬ 
fully instructed in all the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, and that, for this purpose, the 

ing the ascendant the Jansenists have in Holland, the Jesuits, 

. for some time past, have, by artifice and disguise, got a consi¬ 

derable footing among the Romish churches that are tolerated by 
the republic. 

[*J See Hist. Eoeles. Rom. Ssec. xvi. <J xxxi. 
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Holy Scriptures and Public Liturgies should be 
offered to their perusal in their mother-tongue; 
and, finally, they look upon it as a matter of the 
highest moment to persuade all Christians that 
true piety does not consist in the observance of 
pompous rites, or in the performance of external 
acts of devotion, but in inward holiness and 
divine love. 

These sentiments of the Jansenists, on a general 
view, seemed just and rational, and suitable to the 
spirit and genius of Christianity ; but, when we 
examine the particular branches into which they 
extend these general principles, the consequences 
they deduce from them, and the manner in which 
they apply them, in their rules of discipline and 
practice, we shall find, that the piety of this 
famous party is deeply tinged both with super¬ 
stition and fanaticism ; that it more especially 
favours the harsh and enthusiastical opinion of the 
Mystics; and, of consequence, that the Jansenists 
are not undeservedly branded by their adversaries 
with the denomination of Rigourists [a]. This 


[a] They who desire to form a just notion of the dismal 
piety of the Jansenists (whicli carries the unseemly features 
of that gloomy devotion that was formerly practised by 
fanatical hermits in the deserts of Syria, Libya, and Egypt, 
but is entirely foreign from the dictates of reason and the 
amiable spirit of Christianity), have only to peruse the epi¬ 
stles and other writings of the Abbot of St. Cyran, who is the 
great oracle of the party. This abbot was a well meaning 
man; and his piety, such as it was, carried in it the marks 
of sincerity and fervour; he was also superior, perhaps as a 
pastor, to the greatest part of the Roman Catholic doctors; 
and his learning, more especially his knowledge of religious 
antiquity, was very considerable; hut to propose this man 
as a complete and perfect model of genuine piety, and as a 
most accurate and accomplished teacher of Christian virtue, 
is an absurdity peculiar to the Jansenists, and can he adopted 
by no person who knows what genuine piety and Christian 
virtue are. That we may not seem to detract rashly, and 
without reason, from the merit of this eminent man, it will 
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cent, denomination they merited, in a peculiar manner, 
™ by their doctrine concerning repentance and 

PART I. 


not bo improper to confirm wlmt wehave said by some instances. 
This good abbot, having undertaken to vanquish tho heretics, 
(i. e. the Protestants) in a prolix and extensive work, was 
obliged to read, or at least to look into the various writings 
published by that impious tribe; and this he did in company 
with his nephew Martin de Barcos, who resembled him entirely 
in his sentiments and manners. But before he would venture 
to open a book composed by a Protestant, he constantly marked 
it with the sign of the cross, to expel the evil spirit. What 
weakness and superstition did this ridiculous proceeding dis¬ 
cover! For the good man was persuaded that Satan had fixed 
his residence in the books of the Protestants; but it was not 
so easy to determine where he imagined the wicked spirit lay, 
whether in the paper, in the letters, between the leaves, or in 
the doctrines of these infernal productions ? Let us see the ac¬ 
count that is given of this matter by Lancelot in bis Memoires 
touebant la Vie de M. l’Abbe do S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 2:26. His 
words are as follows: “ II lisoit ces livres aver, tant tie piete, 
qu’en les prenant il les exorcisoit toujours en faisant, le signe de 
le eroix dessus, no doutant point que le demon n’y residoil ac- 
tuellemcnt.” His attachment to Augustine was so excessive, 
that he looked upon as sacred and divine even those opinions 
of that great man, which the wiser part of the Romish doctors 
had rejected as erroneous and highly dangerous. Such, among 
others, was that, extravagant and pernicious tenet, that the saints 
are the only lawful proprietors of the world; and that the wick¬ 
ed have no right, by the divine law, to those things which they 
possess justly, in consequence of the decisions of human law. 
To this purpose is the following assertion of our abbot, as wo 
find it in Fontaine’s Memoires pour servir a 1’IIistoire de Port- 
Royal, tom. i. p. 5J0I. “ Jesus Christ n’est encore entre dans 

la possession de sou royaume tempore), et des bieits du monde 
qui lui apartieuneut, que par cetto petite portion qu’en tient 
1'eglise par les benefices de ses cleres, qui ne sonl que les fer- 
rniers et les depositaires de Jesus Christ.” If, therefore, we are 
to give credit to this visionary man, the golden age is approach¬ 
ing, when Jesus Christ, having pulled down the mighty from 
their seats, and dethroned the kings and princes of the earth, 
shall reduce the whole world under his sole dominion, and give 
it fiver to the government of priests and monks, who are the 
princes of his church.—After we have seen such sentiments as 
these maintained by their oracle and chief, it is hut natural to be 
surprised when we hear the Janseuists boasting of their zeal in. 
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penance, whose tendency, considered both in a 
civil and religious point of view, is singularly 

defending sovereign states, and in general the civil rights of 
mankind, against the stratagems and usurpations of the Roman 
pontiffs. 

The notions of the abbot of St. Cyran concerning prayer, which 
breathe the fanatical spirit of Mysticism, will further confirm 
what we have Baid of his propensity to enthusiasm. It is, for 
example, a favourite maxim with him, that the Christian, who 
prays, ought never to recollect the good things he stands in need 

in order to ask them of God, since true prayer does not con¬ 
sist in distinct notions and clear ideas of what we are' doing in 
that solemn act, but in a certain blind impulse of divine love. 
Such is the account given of the abbot's sentiments on this head 
by Lancelot, in his Momoires touchant la Vie de l’Abbe de S. 
Cyran, tom. ii. p. 44.—“ II ne croyoit pas (says that author) quo 
l’on put faire quelque effort pour s’appliquer a quelque point, ou 
a quelque pensee particuliere—parce que la veritable priere est 
plutot un attrait de sen amour, qui emporte notre cceur vere lui, 
et nous enlevc comme hors de nous-memes, que non pas une oc¬ 
cupation de notre esprit, qui se remplisse de l’idee de quelque 
olijet quoiquo divin.” According to this hypothesis, the man 
prays best who neither thinks nor asks in that act of devotion. 
This is, indeed, a very extraordinary account of the matter, and 
contains an idea of prayer which seems to have been quite 
unknown to Christ and his Apostles; for the former has com¬ 
manded us to address our prayers to God in a set form of words; 
and the latter frequently tell us the subject of their petitions and 
supplications. 

But of all the errors of this Arch-.Tansenist, none was so per¬ 
nicious as the fanatical notion he entertained of his being the re¬ 
sidence of the deity, the instrument of the Godhead, by which 
the divine nature itself essentially operated. It was in conse¬ 
quence of this dangprous principle, that he recommends it as a 
duty incumbent, on all pious men to follow, without consulting 
their judgment or any other i.uide, the first motions and impulses 
of their minds, as the dictates of heaven. And indeed the Jan- 
senists, in general, are intimately persuaded that God operates 
immediately upon the minds ot those who have composed, or ra¬ 
ther suppressed, all the motions of the understanding and of the 
will, and that to such he declares, from above, his intentions and 
commands, since whatever thoughts, designs, or inclinations arise 
within them, in tills calm state of tranquillity and silence, are to 
be considered as the direct suggestions and oracles of the divine 
wisdom. See for a further account of this pestilential doctrine, 
Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. iii. p. 246. 
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cent, pernicious. For they make repentance consist 
xyIL chiefly in those voluntary sufferings, which the 
part V. transgressor inflicts upon himself, in proportion to 
S j the nature of his crimes, and the degree of his 
guilt. As their notions of the extent of man’s 
original corruption arc greatly exaggerated, they 
prescribe remedies to it that are of the same 
nature. They look upon Christians as bound to 
expiate this original guilt by acts of mortification 
performed in solitude and silence, by torturing 
and macerating their bodies, by painful labour, 
excessive abstinence, continual prayer and con¬ 
templation ; and they hold every person obliged 
to increase these voluntary pains and sufferings, 
in proportion to the degree of corruption they 
have aerived from nature, or contracted by a 
vicious and licentious course of life. Nay, they 
carry these austerities to so high a pitch, that they 
do not scruple to call those holy self-tormentors, 
who have gradually put an end to their days by 
excessive abstinence or labour, the sacred victims 
of repentance, that have been consumed by the 
fire of divine love. Not satisfied with this 
fantastical language, they go still farther, and 
superstitiously maintain, that the conduct of these 
self-murderers is peculiarly meritorious in the eye 
of Heaven; and that their sufferings, macerations, 
and labours, appease the anger of the Deity, and 
not only contribute to their own felicity, but 
draw down abundant blessings upon their friends 
and upon the church. We might confirm this 
account by various examples, and more especially 
by that of the famous Abbe de Paris, the great 
wonder-worker of the Jansenists, who put him¬ 
self to a most painful death, in order to satisfy 
the justice of an incensed God [ h ] ; such was the 


[6] See Morinus, Corn, de Peenitentia, Prsef. p. 3. in which 
there is a tacit censure of the penance of the Jansenists.-— 
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picture he had formed of the best of Beings in his cent. 
disordered fancy. secHh. 

XLVII. A striking example of this austere, 1>AR ’ T 
forbidding, and extravagant species of devotion 
was exhibited in that celebrated female convent, Tho con. 
called Port Royal in the Fields, Avhich was situ- ventof 
ated in a retired, deep, and gloomy vale, not far I ’ ortIio > aL 
from Paris. The inspection and government of 
this austere society was given by Henry IV. 
about the commencement of this century, to 
uaqueline, daughter of Anthony Arnaud (VJ, 
who, after her conversion, assumed the name of 
Marie Angel ique de la St. ’Madelaine. This 
lady had at first led a very dissolute life [of}, 
which was the general case of the cloistered fair 
in France, about this period; but a remarkable 
change happened in her sentiments and manners, 
in the year lGOJ), when she resolved no more to 
live like a nun, but to consecrate her future days 
to deep devotion, and penitential exercises. This 
holy resolution was strengthened by her .acquaint¬ 
ance with the famous Francois de Sales, and 
the abbot of St. Cyran. The last of these pious 
connexions she formed in the year 1623, and 
modelled both her own conduct and the manners 


See, on the other hand, the Memoires de Port Royal, p. 483— 
The Jansenista, among all the meritorious actions of the abbot 
of St. Cyran, find none more worthy of admiration and applause 
than his restoring from oblivion tho true system of penitential 
discipline; and they consklc- him as the second author or parent 
of the doctrine of penance. See Memoires de Port Royal, tom. 
iii. p. 445. 504.—This very doctrine, however, of penance was 
one of the principal reasons of his being committed to prison by 
the order of Cardinal Richelieu. Ibid. tom. i. p. 233. 452. 

[c] An eminent lawyer, arid father to the famous Arnaud, 
doctor in Sorbonne. 

Qd] The dissolute life imputed to this abbess by Dr. 
Mosheim is an egregious mistake, which seems to have proceeded 
from his misunderstanding a passage in Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. 
i. p. 338. note F, fourth edition in French. 

VOL. V. 
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cent, of her convent after the doctrine and example 
XVIf - of these devout men. Hence it happened, that 
pTrt i! during the whole course of this century, the con- 
y_ , , vent of Port-Royal excited the indignation of the 
Jesuits, the admiration of the JaMsenists, and the 
attention of Europe. The holy virgins of this 
famous society observed, with the utmost rigour 
and exactness, that ancient rule of the Cistercians, 
which had been almost every where abrogated on 
account.of its excessive and intolerable austerity,; 
nay, they even went beyond its most cruel de¬ 
mands [YJ. Such was the fame of this devout 

[e] There is a prodigious multitude of books still extant, in 
which the rise, progress, laws, and sanctity of this famous con¬ 
vent are described and extolled by eminent Jansenists; who, at 
the same time, deplore its fate in the most doleful strains. Of 
this multitude we shall mention those only which arc eaRy to be 
acquired, and which contain the most modern and circumstantial 
accounts of that celebrated establishment. The Benedictines of 
St. Maur have given an exact, though dry history of this 
convent in their Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 910.—A more 
elegant and, agreeable account of it, but an account charged with 
imperfection and partiality, was composed by the famous poet 
Racine, under the title of Abrege de l’Histoire de Port Royal, 
and was published, after having passed through many preceding 
editions, in the year 1750, at Amsterdam, among the works of 
liis son Lewis Racine, tom. ii. p. 275—3GG. The external 
state and form of this convent are professedly described by 
Moleon, in his Voyages Liturgiques, p. 234—Add to these, 
TS’io. Fontaine, Meinoires pour servir h l’Histoire de Port Royal, 
published at Cologn (or rather at Utrecht), in two volumes 8vo. 
in the year 1738.—Du Fosse, Meinoires pour servir a ITIistoire 
de Port Royal.—Rccueil de plusieurs Pieces pour servir a l’Hi¬ 
stoire de Port Royal, published at Utrecht, in 8vo. in the year 
1740.—The editor of this last compilation promises, in his pre¬ 
face, further collections of pieces relative to the same subject, 
and seems to insinuate, that a complete History of Port, Royal, 
drawn from these and other valuable and authentic records, will 
sooner or later see the light. See, besides the authors above 
mentioned, Lancelot, Memoires touchant la Vie de l’Abbe 
de S. Cyran. All these authors confine their relations to the 
external form and various revolutions of this famous convent. 
Its internal state, its rules of discipline, the manners of- its 
virgins, and the incidents and transactions that have happened 
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nunnery, that multitudes of pious persons were 
ambitious to dwell in its neighbourhood, and 
that a great part of the Jansenist-penitents, or 
self-tormentors of both sexes, built huts without 
its precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
those austere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, retired into the wild 
and uncultivated places of Syria and Egypt, and 
were commonly called. The Fathers of the Desert. 
The end winch these penitents had in view was. 
Ay silence, hunger, thirst, prayer, bodily labour, 


between thorn and thn holy neighbourhood of Janscnists, are 
described and related by another set of writers: see Memoires 
pour servir a l’Histoire de Port Royal, et a la Vie de Marie 
Angelique D’Arnaud, published at Utrecht in 5 vols. in 8vo. 
in the year 1742.— Vies interessantes et odifiantes des Re- 
ligieuses de Port Royal, et de plurieures Personnes qui lenr 
etoient attach ties. There are already four volumes of this work 
published, of which the first appeared at Utrecht in the year 
1750, in 8vo. and it must be acknowledged, that they all 
contain several anecdotes and lcoords that, are interesting and 
curious.—For an account of the suppression and abolition of this 
convent, see the Memoires sur la Destruction de l’Abbayc de 
Port Royal des Champs, published in 8vo. in 1711. If we 
are not much mistaken, all these histories and relations hftvo 
been much less serviceable to the reputation of this famous 
convent than the Jansenist party are willing to think. When 
we view Arnaud, Tillemont, Nicole/ Le Maitre, and the other 
authors of Port Royal, in their learned productions, they then 
appear truly great; but, when we lay aside their works, and, 
taking up these histories of Port Royal, see these great men in 
private life, in the constant practice of that austere discipline of 
which the Janscnists boast so 'bolishly, they indeed then shrink 
almost to nothing, appear in the contemptible light of fanatics, 
and seem totally unworthy of the fame they have acquired. 
When we read the Discourses that Isaac le Maitre, commonly 
called Sacy, pronounced at the bar, together with his other 
ingenious productions, we cannot refuse him the applause that 
is due to such an elegant and accomplished writer; but when 
we meet with this polite author at Port Royal, mixed with 
labourers and reapers, and with the spade or' the sickle in his 
hand, he then certainly makes a comical figure, and can scarcely 
he looked upon as perfectly right in his head, 
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cent, watchings, sorrow, and other voluntary acts of 

xvn. S( .lf.denial, to efface the guilt, and remove the 
pun- 1 !" pollution the soul had derived from natural cor- 
ruptions or evil habits They did not, how¬ 

ever, all observe the same discipline, or follow the 
same kind of application and labour. The more 
learned consumed their strength in composing 
laborious productions, filled with sacred and pro¬ 
fane erudition, and some of these have, no doubt, 
deserved well of the republic of letters; others 
were employed in teaching youth the rudiments , 
of language and the principles of science; hut 
the far greatest part exhausted both the health 
of their bodies and the vigour of their minds in 
servile industry and rural labour; and thus pined 
away by a slow kind of death. What is singularly 
surprising is, that many of these voluntary victims 
of an inhuman piety were persons illustrious both 
by their birth and stations, who, after having 
distinguished themselves in civil or military 
employments, debased themselves so far in this 
penitential retreat, as to assume the character, 
offices, and labours of the lowest servants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and au¬ 
stere Jansenists was subject to many vicissitudes 
during the whole course of this century: at one 
time it flourished in unrivalled glory; at another, 
it seemed eclipsed, and on the brink of ruin. At 
length, however, the period of its total extinction 
approached. The nuns obstinately refused to 

[/J. Among the first and most eminent of these penitents njps 
Isaac 1e Maitre, a celebrated lawyer at Paris, whose eloquence 
had procured him a shining reputation, and who, in the year 
1G37, retired to Port Royal, to make expiation for liis sins. 
The retreat of this eminent man raised new enemies to the abbot 
of St. Cyran. See the Memoires pour l’Histoiro de Port Royal, 
tom. i. p. 233.—The example of Le Maitre was followed by n 
vast number of persons of all ranks, and, among these, by some 
persons of the highest distinction. See Vies dcs Rcligieuses do 
Port Royal, tom. i. p. 141. 
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subscribe the declaration of Pope Alexander VII. cent. 
that has been so often mentioned; on the other * P n ,' r 
hand, their convent and rule of discipline was PAn j, 
considered as detrimental to the interests of the 
kingdom, and a dishonour to some of the first 
families in France; hence Lewis XIV. in the 
year 1709, set on by the violent counsels of the 
Jesuits, ordered the convent of Port-Royal to be 
demolished, the whole building to be levelled 
.with the ground, and the nuns to be removed to 
Paris. And, lest there should still remain some 
secret fuel to nourish the flame of superstition in 
that place, he oulered the very carcasses of the 
nuns and devout Jansenists to be dug up and 
buried elsewhere. 

XLVIII. The other controversies that dis-Tbecontro- 
turbed the tranquillity of the church of Rome ver ‘? co ": 
were but light blasts when compared with this immacu- 
violent hurricane. The old debate between the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, concerning the Iin- the Virgin, 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, which 
was maintained by the former, and denied by the 
latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the 
Roman pontiffs, and more especially to Paul V. 

Gregory XV. and Alexander VII. The kingdom 
of Spain was thrown into such combustion, and 
so miserably divided into factions by this contro¬ 
versy, about the beginning of this century, that 
solemn embassies were sent to Rome, both by 
Philip HI. and his successor, with a view to en¬ 
gage the Roman pontiff to determine the question, 
or, at any rate, to put an end to the contest by 
a public bull. But, notwithstanding the weighty 
solicitations of these monarehs, the oracle of Rome 
pronounced nothing but ambiguous words, and 
its high priests prudently avoided coming to 
a plain and positive decision of the matter in 
question. For if they were awed, on the one 
hand, by the warm remonstrances of the Spanish 
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cent, court, which favoured the sentiment of the Fran- 
xvn - ciscans, they were restrained, on the other, by 
tart ^ 10 credit and influence of the Dominicans. So 
y that, after the most earnest entreaties and impor¬ 
tunities, all that could be obtained from the 
pontiflf, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, 
intimating, that the opinion of the Franciscans 
had a high degree of probability on its side, and 
forbidding the Dominicans to oppose it in a publip 
manner} but this declaration was accompanied^ 
with another [<?], by which the Franciscans were 
prohibited, in their turn, from treating as erro¬ 
neous the doctrine of the Dominicans. This 
pacific accommodation of matters would have been 
highly laudable in a prince or civil magistrate, 
who, unacquainted with theological questions of 
such an abstruse nature, preferred the tranquillity 
of his people to the discussion of such an intricate 
and unimportant point} but whether it was ho- 


[ 17 ] See Frid. Ulr. Calixti Ilistoria Immaculate Conception™ 
13. Virginia Mari;e, published at Ilelmstadt in 4to. in the year 
1696.—Hornbeckii Comm, ad Rullnm Urbani VIII. de Diebus 
Festis, p. 250.—Launoii Pnescriptionis do Conceptu Virginis 
Maria?, tom. i. p. i. oper. p. 9.—Long after this period, Clement 
XI. went u step further, and appointed, in the year 1708, a fes¬ 
tival to be annually celebrated, in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, throughout the Romish church. 
See the Memoires des Trevoux, for the year 1709, art. xxxvii. 
p. 514. 13ut the Dominicans obstinately deny that the obligation 
of this law extends to them, and persist in maintaining their an¬ 
cient doctrine, though with more modesty and circumspection 
than they formerly discovered in this debate. And when wo 
consider that this doctrine of theirs has never been expressly 
condemned by any pope, and that they arc not in the least mo¬ 
lested, nor even censured, for refusing to celebrate the festival 
above-mentioned, it appears evidently, from all this, that the 
terms of the papal edict are to be tinderstood with certain restric¬ 
tions, and interpreted in a mild anti indulgent manner; and that 
the, spirit of this edict is not contrary to the tenor of the former 
declarations of the pontiffs on this head. See Lamindus Pritanius 
(a fictitious name assumed hy the author Muratori) De Iiigenio- 
mm Moderatione in Ucligionis Negotio, p. 254. 
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nourable to the Roman pontiff, who boasts of a cent. 
divine right to decide all religious controversies, xvl1, 
and pretends to a degree of inspiration that places PAK j. f * 
him beyond the possibility of erring, we leave to 
the consideration of those who have his glory at 
heart. 

XLIX. The controversies with the Mystics Quietism, 
were now renewed, and that sect, which in former” 
times enjoyed such a high degree of reputation occasioned 
arid authority, was treated with the greatest 
'severity, and involved in the deepest distress Moiinos. 
towards the conclusion of this century. This un¬ 
happy change in their affairs was principally occa¬ 
sioned by the fanaticism and imprudence of Mi¬ 
chael dc Moiinos, a Spanish priest, who resided 
at Rome, and the fame of whose ardent piety and 
devotion procured him a considerable number of 
disciples of both se;xcs. A book published at 
Romo in the year 1(381, by this ecclesiastic, under 
the title of The Spiritual Guide, alarmed the 
doctors of the church [4]. This book contained, 
besides the usual precepts and institutions of 
Mystic theology, several notions relating to a spi¬ 
ritual and contemplative life, that seemed to revive 


[A] This book, which was composed in Spanish, and pub¬ 
lished for the first tune, in the year 1675, was honoured with 
the approbation and encomiums of many eminent and respectable 
personages. It was published in Italian in several places, and 
at length at Romo, in 1681. It was afterwards translated 
into French, Dutch, and T utin, and passed through several 
editions in France, Italy, ami Holland. The Latin translation, 
which bears the titlo of Manudut iio Spirituals, was published 
at Halle, in the year 1687, in 8vo. by Frank. There is another 
work of Moiinos composed in the same spirit, concerning 
the daily celebration of the communion, which was also con¬ 
demned. See the Ilecueil de diversos Pieces conoeniant lo 
Quietisinc et les Quietistes, ou Moiinos, ses Sentinicus et sea 
Disciples, published in Hvo. at Amsterdam, in the year 1688, 
in which the reader will find a French translation of the Spiritual 
Guide, together with a collection of letters on various subjects, 
written by Moiinos. 
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the pernicious and infernal errors of the Beg ? 
hards, and open a door to all soils of dissolution 
and licentiousness. The principles of Molinos, 
winch have been very differently interpreted by 
his friends and enemies, amount to this: “ That 
the whole of religion consists in the perfect calm 
and tranquillity of a mind removed from all 
external and finite things, and centered in God, 
and in such a pure love of the Supreme Being, 
as is independent on all prospect of interest or 
reward;”, or to express the doctrine of this 
Mystic in other words, “ The soul, in the pur- 
suit of the supreme good, must retire from the 
reports and gratifications of sense, and, in ge¬ 
neral, from all corporeal objects, and, imposing 
silence upon all the motions of the understanding 
and will, must be absorbed in the Deity.” 
Hence the denomination of Quietists was given 
to the followers of Molinos; though that of 
Mystics, which was their vulgar title, was more 
applicable, and expressed with more propriety 
their fanatical system. For the doctrine of Mo¬ 
linos had no other circumstance of novelty attend¬ 
ing it than the singular and unusual terms he 
employed in unfolding,his notions, and the inge¬ 
nuity lie discovered in digesting what the ancient 
Mystics had thrown out in the most confused 
and incoherent jargon into something that looked 
like a system. The Jesuits, and other zealous 
votaries of Rome, soon perceived that the sys¬ 
tem of Molinos was a tacit censure of the Romish 
church, as having departed from the spirit of 
true religion, by placing the essence of piety 
in external works, and in the performance of a 
certain round of rites and ceremonies. But the 
warmest opponent Molinos met with was from 
the French ambassador [*] at Rome, who raised a 


[ij Cardinal D’Etrees. 
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most violent persecution against him. This made cent. 
many imagine, that it was not the theological 
system of Molinos alone that had inflamed the PAR ^ , ' 
resentment of that minister, but that some consi- 
derations of a political nature had been blended 
with this famous controversy, and that the Spa¬ 
nish Mystic had opposed the designs and nego¬ 
tiations of the French monarch at the court of 
Rome. However that may have been, Molinos, 
unable to resist the storm, and abandoned by 
those from whom he chiefly expected succour, 
yielded to it ir, the year lfiS5, when notwith¬ 
standing the number, rank, and credit of his 
friends at Rome, and the particular marks of fa¬ 
vour he had received from the Roman pontiff [A], 
he was cast into prison. Two years after this 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, 
the errors of which he was accused, and this 
solemn recantation was followed by a sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment, from which he was, 
in an advanced age, delivered by death, in the 
year lGf)6 [/]. The candid and impartial will be 
obliged to acknowledge, that the opinions and 
expressions of this enthusiast were perfidiously 
misrepresented and perverted by the Jesuits and 
others, whose interest it was that he should be 
put out of the way, and excluded from every thing 
but contemplation and repose; and it is most 
certain, that his doctrine was charged with con¬ 
sequences which he neither approved nor even 


Qf] Innocent XI. 

pi He was bom in the diocese of Saragossa, in the year 1627; 
see Bibliotli. Janseniste, p. 469. For an account of this contro¬ 
versy, nee the Narrative of the Proceedings in the Controversy 
concerting Quietism, which is subjoined to the German transla¬ 
tion of Burnet's Travels.—As also Aruoldi Historia Eccles. et 
Hteretici tom. iii. c. xvii. p. 176.—Jaegeri Hist. Eccles. et l’olit. 
Sfeculi xvii. Dccen. ix. p. 26.—Plessis D’Argentic, Collectio .In- 
diciorum ie novis Erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 957, where may 
be seen the papal edicts relating to this controversy. 
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apprehended. But, on the other hand, it must 
also be confessed that the system of Molinos was 
chargeable with the greatest part of the reproaches 
that are justly thrown upon the Mystics, and fa¬ 
voured much the illusions and follies of those fana¬ 
tics, who would make the crude visions of their 
disordered fancies pass for Divine revelations [»*]. 

L. It would have been truly surprising had a 
system of piety, that was so adapted to seduce the 
indolent mind, to captivate the warm imagina¬ 
tion, and to melt the tender heart, been destitute 
of votaries and followers. But this was by no 
means the case. In Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Netherlands, Molinos had a considerable number 
of disciples, and besides the reasons we have now 
hinted, another circumstance must have contri¬ 
buted much to multiply his votaries; for, in all 
parts of the Romish dominion, there were num¬ 
bers of persons who had sense and knowledge 
enough to perceive that the whole of religion 
could not consist in external rites and bodily mor¬ 
tifications, but too little to direct themselves in 
religious matters, or to substitute what was right 
in the place of what they knew to be wrong; and 
lienee it was natural enough for them to follow 
the first plausible guide that was offered to them. 
But the church of Rome, apprehensive of the 
consequences of this Mystic theology, left no 
method unemployed that could contribute to step 
its progress; and by the force of promises and 
threatenings, of severity and mildness, properly 
applied, stifled in the birth the commotions and 
changes it seemed adapted to excite. The death 
of Molinos contributed also to dispel the anxiety 
of the Romish doctor’s, since his disciples and 


O] All that ran be alleged in defence of Molinos lias been 
gathered together by Weisraannus, in his Hietor. Ecchisiast. Sice, 
xvii. p. 555. 
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followers seemed too inconsiderable to deserve any cent. 
notice. Among these are generally reckoned Car- XV1L 
dinal Petrucci, Francis dc la Combe, a Barnabite 
friar, the spiritual director of Madame Guyon i' 
(who shall be mentioned more particularly), Fran¬ 
ces Malavillc, Bemiere de Louvigni, and others 
of less note. These enthusiasts, as is common 
among the Mystics, differ from Molinos in se¬ 
veral points, and are also divided among them¬ 
selves ; this diversity is, however, rather nominal 
' than real; and, if wo consider the true significa¬ 
tion of the terms by which they express their re¬ 
spective notions, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tend to the 
same conclusions [jtj. 

LI. One of the principal patrons and propa-Tiie case Ol 
gators of Quietism in France was Marie Bouviercs 
de la Mothe Guyon, a woman of fashion, remark- Feneion. 
able for the goodness of her heart and the regu¬ 
larity of her manners, but of an inconstant and 
unsettled temper, and subject to be drawn away 
by the seduction of a warm and unbridled fancy. 

This female apostle of Mysticism derived all her 
ideas of religion from the feelings of her own 
heart [o], and described its nature to others ac- 


[«] The writings of these fanatics arc enumerated and sharply 
criticised by Colonia, in the Bibliotheque Quietiste (which lie 
lias subjoined to his Hibliotheque Janscnislc), p. 45b—188.— 
See also God. Anioldi Historic ct Descriptio Theologian Mys¬ 
tical, p. 304. & Poiret’s Bibliotheca Mysticoruui, published at 
Amsterdam, 8vo. 1708. 

[o] Madame Guyon wrote her own life and spiritual adven¬ 
tures in French, and published them in the year 1720. Her 
writings, which abound with childish allegories and mystic ejacu¬ 
lations, have been translated into German. Her principal pro¬ 
duction was La llihle do Mad. Guyon, avec des Explications et 
Bcflnctions qui regardant la Vie interieure. This llihle with 
Annotations relating to the hidden or internal life, was published 
in the year 1715, at Amsterdam, under the name of Cologne, iu 
twenty volumes in 8vo. which abundantly discover the fertile 
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cent, cording as she felt it herself; a manner of pro- 

X VIL oeeding of all others the most uncertain and delu- 
i Aili j. s i yc< And, accordingly, her religious sentiments 
made a great noise in the year 1687> and gave 
offence to many. Hence, after they had been 
accurately and attentively examined by several 
men of eminent piety and learning, they were 
at length pronounced erroneous and unsound, 
and, in the year 1697, were professedly confuted 
by the celebrated Bossuet. This gave rise to a 
controversy of still greater moment, between the 1 
prelate last mentioned, and Francis Salignae de 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, whose sublime 
virtue and superior genius were beheld with vene¬ 
ration in all the countries of Europe. Of these 
two disputants, who, in point of eloquence, were 
avowedly without either superiors or equals in 
France, the latter seemed disposed to favour the 
religious system of Madame Guyon. For when 
Bossuet desired his approbation of the book he 
had composed, in answer to the sentiments of 
that female Mystic, Fenelon not only refused it, 
but openly declared that this pious woman had 
been ti’eated with great partiality and injustice, 
and that the censures of her adversaiy were un¬ 
merited and groundless. Nor did the warm ima¬ 
gination of this amiable prelate permit him to 
stop here, where the dictates of prudence ought 
to have set bounds to his zeal; for, in the year 
1697, he published a book [/?], in which he adopt¬ 
ed several of the tenets of Madame Guyon, and 
more especially that favourite doctrine of the 
Mystics, which teaches, that the love of the Su¬ 
preme Being must be pure and disinterested; 

imagination and shallow judgment of this female Mystic.—See 
a further account of her in the Letters of Mad. de Maintenon, 
tom. i. p. 249. toin. ii. p. 45. 47. 49. 51. 

OJ This hook was entitled, Explication dcs Maxims dcs Saints 
sur la Vie interieure. It has been translated into Latin. 
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that is, exempt from all views of interest and all 
hope of reward [j]. This doctrine Fenelon ex¬ 
plained with a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed 
it by the authority of many of the most eminent 
and pious among the Romish doctors. Bossuet, 
whose leading passion was ambition, and who be¬ 
held with anxiety the rising fame and eminent 
talents of Fenelon as an obstacle to his glory, was 
highly exasperated by this opposition, and left no 
method unemployed which artifice and jealousy 
could suggest to mortify a rival whom illustrious 
merit had rendered so formidable. For this pur¬ 
pose, he threw himself at the feet of Lewis XI V. 
implored the succours of the Roman pontiff, and 
by his importunities and stratagems obtained, 
at length, the condemnation of Fenelon’s book. 
This condemnation was pronounced in the year 
1()99, by Innocent XII. who, in a public brief, 
declared that book unsound in general, and 
branded with more peculiar marks of disappro¬ 
bation twenty-three propositions, specified by the 
Congregation, that had been appointed to examine 
it. The book, however, was condemned alone, 
without any mention of the author; and the con- 
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ggf \jf\ This doctrine of the Mystics lias thus far a founda¬ 
tion in reason and philosophy, that the moral perfections of the 
Deity are, in themselves, intrinsically amiable; and that their ex¬ 
cellence is as much adapted to excite our esteem and love, as the 
experience ol’ their beneficent effects in promoting our well being 
is to inflame our gratitude. The error, therefore, of the Mystics 
lay in their drawing extravagant conclusions front a right principle, 
and in their requiring in their followers a perpetual abstraction and 
separation of ideas which are intimately connected, and, as it were, 
blended together, such as felicity aud perfection; for though these 
two are inseparable in fact, yet the Mystics, from a fantastic pre¬ 
tension to disinterestedness, would separate them, right or wrong, 
and turned tlieir whole attention to the latter. In their views also 
of the Supreme Being, they overlooked the important relations he 
bears to us as benefactor and rewarder; relations that gave rise 
to noble sentiments and important duties, and confined their views 
to his supreme beauty, excellence, and perfection. 
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cent, duct of Fcnelon on this occasion was very rd- 
XV1L markable. lie declared publicly his entire ac- 
v'aih " quiescence in the sentence by which his book had 
y_. been condemned, and not only read that sentence 
to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but 
exhorted them to respect and obey the papal 
decree [V]. This step was differently interpreted 
by different persons, according to their notions of 
this great man, or their respective ways of think¬ 
ing. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle 
spirit, that preferred the peace of the church to 
every private view of interest or glory. Others, 
less charitable, looked upon this submissive con¬ 
duct as ignoble and pusillanimous, as denoting 
manifestly a want of integrity, inasmuch as it 
supposed, that the prelate in question condemned 
with his lips what in hi^ heart he believed to be 
true. One thing, indeed, seems generally agreed 
on, and that is, that Fenelon persisted, to the 
end of his days, in the sentiments which, in obe¬ 
dience to the order of the pope, he retracted and 
condemned in a public manner. 
i.» Pcyrere, L1I. Besides these controversies, which de- 
sfondrati r * ve d their importance chiefly from the influence 
>nd jjorri. and reputation of the disputants, and thus became 
productive of great tumults and divisions in the 
church, there were others excited by several in¬ 
novators, whose new and singular opinions were 
followed with troubles, though of a less momen- 

[V] An ample and impartial account of this controversy has 
been Riven by Toussaints du Plessis, a Benedictine, in bis Ilis- 
toire de l’Eglise de Meaux, livr. v. tom. i. p. 485—523.—Ram¬ 
say, in Jiis Life of Fenelon, written in French, and published at 
the Hague in the year 1723, is less impartial; but is nevertheless 
worthy of being consulted on this subject. See Voltaire, Siecle 
de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 301.—The public acts and edicts rela¬ 
ting to this controversy have been collected by Du Plessis Ar- 
gentre, in his Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, tom. iii. 
p. ii. p. 402. 
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tons and permanent nature. Such was the strange cf.nt. 
doctrine of Isaac laPeyrere, who, in two small sj ^, II j r 
treatises, published in the year 16.55, maintained, rAR i 
that it is the origin of the Jewish nation, and not 
of the human race, that we find recorded in the 
books of Moses, and that our globe was inhabited 
by many nations before Adam, whom lie consi¬ 
dered as the father of the Jews. Though Peyrere 
was a Protestant when he published this opinion, 
yet the doctors of the Romish church looked 
upon themselves as obliged to punish an error 
that seemed to strike at the foundation of all Re¬ 
vealed Religion; and therefore, in the year 1656, 
had him seized at .Brussels, and cast into prison; 
where, to escape the flames, he publicly renounced 
his erroneous system, and to make a full expiation 
for it, embraced the popish religion [.v]. 

Thomas White, known at different times, and 
in different countries, by the names of Albius, 

Anglus, Candidus, Blanchi [t], which he assumed 
successively, made a considerable figure, about 
the middle of this century, in England, Portugal, 

France, and the Netherlands, by the number and 
subtilly of his philosophical productions; but he 
also incurred the displeasure of many of the 
doctors of his communion, on account of the 
novelty and singularity of his opinions. He was 
undoubtedly a man of genius and penetration; 
but being a passionate admirer of the Peripatetic 


0] Bayle’s Dictionary at the article Peyrere_Amoldi Hist. 

Ecclcs. ct Hseret. tom. iii. p. 70.—Mcnagiana. published by De 
la Monnoye, tom. ii. p. 40. 

jgT [/] All these denominations were relative to his true 
name, which was White. This man was a peculiar favourite of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and mentions him with singular veneration 
in his philosophical writings. See more of this White, in Wood’s 
Athena Oxon. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 665, and in the Bibgrapli. Brit, 
article Glanvil. vol. iv. p. 2206. 
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cent, philosophy, he ventured to employ it in the cx- 

XV1L plication of some of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Romish church. This bold attempt led him im- 
perceptibly out of the beaten road of popery, 
opened to him new views of things, and made 
him adopt notions that had never been heard of 
in the church of Rome; and hence his books 
were prohibited and condemned in several places, 
and particularly at Rome by the Congregation of 
the Index. This innovator is said to have died in 
England, his native country, and to have left a 
sect behind him that embraced his doctrine, but, 
in process of time, fell into oblivion [«]. 

His peculiarities, however, were nothing in 
comparison with the romantic notions of Joseph 
Francis Borri, a Milanese knight, eminent for his 
knowledge of chemistry and physic; but who, 
at the same time, appears to have been rather a 
madman than a heretic. The fancies broached 
by this man, concerning the Virgin Mary, the 
Holy Ghost, the erection of a new celestial 
kingdom, of which he himself was to he the 
founder, and the downfal of the Roman pontiff, 
are so extravagant, childish, and absurd, that no 
sober person can view them in any other light 
than as the crude reveries of a disordered brain. 
Besides, the conduct of this fanatic, in several 
places, discovered the greatest vanity and levity, 
attended with that spirit of imposture that is 
usually visible in quacks and mountebanks; and, 
indeed, in the whole of his behaviour, he seemed, 
destitute of sense, integrity, and prudence. The 
inquisitors had spread their snares for Borri, but 
he luckily escaped them, and wandered up and 
down through a great part of Europe, giving him- 


Sec Bayle’s Dictionary at the article Anglusi—Baillet, 
Vie «le Dew Cartes, tom. ii. p. 245. 
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self out for another Esculapius, and pretending cent. 
to be initiated into the most profound mysteries XVII ' r 
of chemical science. But in the year 1672, he s PAR t 
imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman ^ 
pontiff, who pronounced against him a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment 

The last innovator we shall here mention is 
Coelestine Sfondrati, who, having formed the 
design of terminating the disputes concerning 
predestination, by new explications of that doc* 
trine, wrote a book upon that knotty subject, 
which threw into combustion, in the year l(>9(i, 
a considerable pari, of the Romish church; since 
it was, in some things, agreeable to none of the 
contending parties, and neither satisfied entirely 
the Jesuits nor their adversaries. Five French 
bishops, of great credit at the court of Rome, 
accused the author, notwithstanding the high 
rank of cardinal, to which he had been raised 
on account of his extensive learning, of various 
errors, and more especially of having departed 
from the sentiments and doctrine of Augustine. 

This accusation was brought before Innocent 
XIL in the year 1096, but the contest it seemed 
adapted to excite was nipt in the bud. The 
pontiff appeased, or rather put off, the French 
prelates, with a fair promise that he would appoint 
a congregation to examine the cardinal’s doctrine, 
and then pronounce sentence accordingly; but he 
forgot his promise, imitated the prudent conduct 
of his predecessors on like occasions, and did not 
venture to give a final decision to this intricate 
and knotty controversy [»]. 

[to] There is a very interesting article in "Boyle’s Dictionary 
relating to Borri, in which all the extravagancies of that wrong- 
headed man are curiously related. > See also Arnold, loc. cit. p. 
iii. c. xviii. p. 193. 

[Vj. This hook, which was, published at Rome in 4*0. in the 
year 1090, is entitled, Nodus Fraidcsiinationis dissolution—< 

VOL. V. It 
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LIII. There was scarcely any change intro¬ 
duced into the ritual of the Romish church during 
this century, if we except an edict of Urban VIII. 
for diminishing the number of holidays, which 
was issued out in the year 1643 [y]; we shall 
therefore conclude this account with a list of the 
saints added to the Kalendar by the Roman pon¬ 
tiff during the period now before us. 

In the year 1601, Clement VIII. raised to that 
spiritual dignity Raymond of Pennafort, the fa¬ 
mous compiler of the Decretals; in 1608, Frances 
Pontiani, a Benedictine nun j and, in 1610, the 
eminent and illustrious Charles Borromeo, bishop 
of Milan, so justly celebrated for his exemplary 
piety, and almost unparalleled liberality and be¬ 
neficence. 

Gregory XV. conferred, in the year 1622, the 
honour of saintship on Theresia, a native of Avila 
in Spain, and a mm of the Carmelite order. 

Urban VIII. in the year 1023, conferred the 
same ghost ly honours on Philip Neri, the founder 
of the order entitled, Fathers of the Oratory, in 


The Letters of the Trench bishops, with the answer of the Ro¬ 
man pontiff, aro to be found in Du Plessis D’Argentre’s Collectio 
Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 394. and Natalis 
Alexander’s Theologia Dogmatica et Moralis, p. 877. The 
Letters of the bishops are remarkable in this respect, that they 
contain sharp animadversions against the Jesuits and their dis¬ 
cipline. The prelates express, in the strongest terms, their 
abhorrence of the doctrine of philosophical sin, which has ren¬ 
dered the Jesuits so deservedly infamous, and their detestation 
of the methods of propagating Christianity employed by tho mis¬ 
sionaries of that order in China. Nay, to express their aversion 
to the doctrine of Sfondrati, they say, that his opinions are still 
more erroneous and pernicious than even those of the Molinists. 
The doctrine of this cardinal has been accurately represented and 
compared with that of Augustin by the learned Basnagc, in his 
Histoire de l’Eglise, livr. xii. c. iii. sect. xi. p. 713. 

[y] The bull issued out by Urban VIII. for diminishing the 
number of the holidays celebrated in the church of Rome, may 
be seen in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque, tom. xv. p. 88. 
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Italy; on Ignatius Loyola, the parent of the 
Jesuits; and on his chief disciple Francis Xavier, 
the Jesuitical Apostle of the Indians. 

Alexander VII. canonized, in the year 1658, 
Thomas de Villanova, a Spanish monk, of the 
order of St. Augustin ; and, in 1664, Francis de 
Sales, bishop of Geneva. 

Clement X. added to this ghostly list, in the 
year 1670 , Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan 
monk; and Maria Magdalena Bactii, a Florentine 
nun of the Carmelite order; and, in the year 
1671 , Rose, an American Virgin, of the third 
order of Dominic, and L'»wis Bertrand, a Domi¬ 
nican monk. 

Under the pontificate of Innocent XII. saint- 
ship was conferred upon Cajetan of Vicenza, a re¬ 
gular clerk of the order of Theatins, for whom that 
honour had been designed twenty years before, by 
Clement X. who died at the time the canonization 
was to have been performed; John of Leon, a 
hermit of St. Augustin; Paschal Baylonios, a 
Franciscan monk of the kingdom of Arragon; 
and John de Dieu, a Portuguese, and one of the 
order of the Brethren of Hospitality, all of whom 
had been marked for a place in the Kalendar, hy 
Alexander VIII. were solemnly canonized, in the 
year 16'J1, by Innocent XII [VJ. 


[ 2 ] Tim Diplomas of tlic pontiffs, relative to all these canoni¬ 
sations, may he seen in Justus Fontanimis’s Codex Constitution- 
uin, quas summi Pontifices ee'Jerunt in solemni Canonizatione 
sanctorum, p. 260. published in folio at Pome, in the year 
172!). As they contain the particular reasons which occasioned 
the elevation of these persons to a place in the Kalendar, and 
the peculiar kind of merit on which each of these ghostly pro¬ 
motions was founded, they offer abundant matter' for reflection 
and censure to a judicious reader. Nor would it be labour ill 
employed to inquire, without prejudice or partiality, into tile 
justice, piety, and truth of what the popes allege in these 
Diplomas, as the reasons inducing them to confer saiutship on 
the persons therein mentioned. 

R ° 
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CHAPTER II. 

The History of the Greek and Oriental Churches. 

cunt. I. The history of the Greek ami Eastern 
sEci' ir ri Christians, faithfully and accurately composed, 
paht i. would, no doubt, furnish us with a variety of 
entertaining and useful records; but the events 
The state o(dhat happen, and the transactions that are carried 
the Greek on in these distant regions, are very rarely trans- 
chureii. In j^ e( j to Hg g enu j no and uncorrupted. The 
spirit of religious party, and the pious frauds it 
often engenders, want of proper information, and 
undistinguishing credulity, have introduced a 
fabulous mixture into the accounts we have of the 
state of the Christian religion in the East; and 
this consideration has engaged us to treat in a 
more concise manner than would otherwise have 
been expedient, this particular branch of ecclesias¬ 
tical history. 

The Greek church, whose wretched situation 
was mentioned in the history of the preceding 
century, continued, during the present one, in 
the same deplorable state of ignorance and decay, 
destitute of the means of acquiring or promoting 
solid and useful knowledge. This account is, 
however, to be considered as taken from a general 
view of that church; for several of its members 
may be alleged as exceptions from this general 
characterofignoranco, superstition, and corruption. 
Among that multitude of Greeks who travel into 
Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and 
Germany, or carry on trade in their own country, 
or fill honourable and important posts in the court 
of the Turkish emperor, there arc undoubtedly 
several who are exempt from this reproach of 
ignorance and stupidity, of superstition and pro- 
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fiigacy, and who make a figure by their opulence 
and credit [a]. But nothing can be more rooted 
arid invincible than the aversion the Greeks in 
general discover to the Latin or Romish church; 
an aversion which neither promises nor threaten- 
ings, artifice nor violence, have been able to 
conquer, or even to temper or diminish, and 
which has continued inflexible and unrelenting 
amidst the most zealoils efforts of the Roman 
pontiffs, and the various means employed by 
their numerous missionaries to gain over Ibis 
people to their communion and jurisdiction \Jj}. 

[«3 I have been led to the.se remarks by the complaints of 
Alexander Ilelladius, and others, who see things in the light in 
which he has placed them. There is still extant a book published 
in Latin by this author, in tin! year 1711, entitled, The present 
State of the Creek Church, in which ho throws out the bitterest 
reproaches upon several authors of eminent merit and learning, 
who have given accounts of that church, and maintains that his 
brethren of the Greek communion are much more pious, learned, 
wise, and opulent, than they arc commonly supposed to he. 
Instead of envying the Greeks the merit and felicity which this 
panegyrist supposes them possessed of, we sincerely wish them 
much greater degrees of both. Hut we observe, at the same 
time, that, from the very accounts given by Ilelladius, it would 
he easy to prove tiiat the state of the Greeks is not a whit better 
than it is generally supposed to he; though it may be granted, 
that the same ignorance, superstition, and immorality, do not 
abound alike in all places, nor among all persons. See what we 
have remarked on this subject in the accounts we huve given of 
the Eastern church during the sixteenth century. 

[f>-\ The Jesuit Tarillon has given an ample relation of the' 
numerous missions in Greece and the other provinces of the Otto¬ 
man empire, and of the present state of those missions, in his 
letter to Pontehartraino, sur 1’Etat pre .cut des Missions des l’eres 
Jesuits dans la Grece, which is published in the Nouvcaux Me- 
moires des Missions de la Cotnpagnie do Jesus, tom. i. p. 1125. 
For an account of the state of the ltomish religion in the islands 
of the Archipelago, see the letter of the Jesuit Xavier Portier, in 
the Lettres cdifiant.es rt ctirieuses Rentes des Missions etrangeres, 
turn. x. p. 328. Those accounts are, it is true, somewhat em¬ 
bellished, in order to advance the glory of the Jesuits, but the 
exaggerations of these missionaries may be easily corrected by tho 
accounts of other writers, who, in our times, have treated this 
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cent. It is true, indeed, that the Latin doctors have 
XV11, founded churches in some of the islands of the 
i-Tht i. Archipelago; hut these congregations are poor 
-gj and inconsiderable; nor will either the Greeks or 
their masters, the Turks, permit the Romish mis¬ 
sionaries to extend further their spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


Tlu> story of 
Cyril lus 
.Lucur. 


II. Under the pontificate of Urban VIII. great 
hopes were entertained of softening the antipathy 
of the Greeks against the Latin church [r], and 
of engaging them, and the other Christians of the 
East, to embrace the communion of Rome, and 


acknowledge the supremacy and jurisdiction of its 
pontiff. This was the chief object that excited 
the ambitious zeal and employed the assiduous 
The hopes labour and activity of Urban, who called to his 
betweenth'eassistance such ecclesiastics as were most eminent 
Greek and for their acquaintance until Greek and Oriental 
churches b'aniiug, uml with the tempers, manners, and 
cmirciydis- characters of the Christians in those distant re- 
pciied. gi 0J1S) that they might suggest the shortest and 
most effectual method of bringing them and their 
churches under the Roman yoke. The wisest 


branch of ecclesiastical history. See, above all others, R. Simon's 
(under the fictitious name of Saniose) Bibliothcque Critique, 
tom. i. c. xxiii. p. 310. mid especially, p. 346. where (lie authoi 
confirms a remarkable fact, which we have mentioned above upon 
the authority of Urban Cerri, viz. that amidst the general dislike 
which the Greeks have of the Romish church, none carry this 
dislike to such a high degree of antipathy and aversion, ns those 
very Greeks who have been educated at lloine, or in the other 
schools and seminaries belonging to its spiritual jurisdiction. 
“ Ils sont (says father Simon) les premiers a crier contre et a 
medire du Pape et des Latins. Cos Pelerius Orientaux qui vien- 
nent chez nous fourhent et ahusent tie notre creilulite pour 
acheter un benefice et tourmenter les missionaires Latins, &c.” 
We have still more recent and ample testimonies of the invincible 
hatred of the Greeks towards the Latins, in the Preface to 
Cowell's Account of the present Greek Church, printed at Cam¬ 
bridge, in the year 1722. 

[c] See the Life of Morinus, which is prefixed to his Anti- 
quitates Ecclcs. Orient, p. 37. 
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of these counsellors advised the pontiff to lay it cent. 
down for a preliminary in this difficult negotia- ^ JI i - 
lion, that the Greek and Eastern Christians were PA|i .j. 
to he indulged in almost every point that had Y -»,- 
hitherto been refused them by the Romish mis¬ 
sionaries, and that no alteration was to he intro¬ 
duced either into their ritual or doctrine; that 
their ceremonies were to he tolerated, since they 
did not concern the essence of religion; and that 
their doctrine was to be explained and understood 
in such a manner, as might give it a near and 
striking resemblance of the doctrine and institu¬ 
tions of the chur-e of Home. In defence of this 
method of proceeding, it was judiciously observed, 
that the Greeks would be much more tractable, 
and obsequious, were they told by the mission¬ 
aries that it was not meant to convert them ; that 
they had always been Homan Catholics in reality, 
though not in profession ; and that the popes had 
no intention of persuading them to abandon the 
doctrine of their ancestors, lmt. only desired that 
they would understand it in its true and genuine 
sense. This plan gave rise to u variety of labo¬ 
rious productions, in which there was more learn¬ 
ing than probity, and more dexterity than candour 
and good faith. Such were the treatises published 
by Leo Allatius, Morinus, Clement Galanus, 

Lucas Holstcnius, Abraham Eohellensis [oQ, ami 

[rf] The book of Leo Allatius, De Concordia Eccles. Orient, 
ct Occident, is well known, ,• :.<1 deservedly looked upon, liy the 
most learned men among the Protestants, as the work of a disin¬ 
genuous and insidious writer. The Graecia Orthodoxa of the 
same author, which was published at Home in the year 1652, in 
4to, and contains a compilation from all the hooks of the Grecian 
doctors that were well affected to the Latin church, is still ex¬ 
tant.—We have nothing of Lucas Holstcnius (who was superior 
to Allatius in learning and sagacity) upon this subject, except 
two posthumous dissertations, De Ministro et l onna Sacramenti 
Confirmations apud Grascos, which were published at Rome 
in the year 166(5_The treatises of Moriuus, Do Penitently 
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cent, others, who pretended to demonstrate that there 
xvn. was little or no difference between the religion of 
rT iit ” ^ lc ^ rcc ^' s » Armenians, and Ncstorians, and that 
y of the church of Rome, a few ceremonies ex¬ 
cepted, together with some unusual phrases and 
terms that are peculiar to the Christians of the 
East. 

The design of bringing, by artful compliances, 
the Greek and Eastern churches under the juris¬ 
diction of Rome was opposed by many; but by 
none with more resolution and /cal than by Cy- 
rillus Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, a man 
of extensive learning and knowledge of the world, 
who had travelled through a great part of Europe, 
and was well acquainted with the doctrine and 
discipline both of the Protestant and Romish 
churches. This prelate declared openly, and in¬ 
deed with more courage than prudence, that he 
bad a strong propensity to the religious sentiments 
of the English and Dutch churches, and had con¬ 
ceived the design of reforming the doctrine and 
ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel. This 
was sufficient to render the venerable patriarch 
odious to the friends of Rome. And accordingly 
the Jesuits, seconded by the credit and influence 

et Ordinationibus, are known to all the learned, and seem ex¬ 
pressly composed to make the world believe that then* is a striking 
uniformity of sentiment between the Greek and Latin churches 
on these two important points, wiien, laying aside the difference 
that scholastic terms and peculiar modes of expression may ap¬ 
pear to occasion, we attend to the meaning that- is annexed to 
these terms by the members of the two communions. Galanus, 
in a long and laborious work, published at Home in the year 
1650, has endeavoured to prove, that the Armenians differ very 
little from the Latins in tiieir religious opinions; and Ahrahimi 
Erhellensis has attempted to convince us in several treatises (and 
more especially in his Animadversiones ad Molted. Jesu Catnlo- 
pnm Librorum Chaldaironun), that all Christians throughout 
Africa and Asia liave the same system of doctrine that is received 
among the Latins. 
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of tho French ambassador, and assisted by the 
treacherous stratagems of some perfidious Greeks, 
continued to perplex and persecute the good man 
in various ways, and at length accomplished his 
ruin ; for, by the help of false witnesses, they ob¬ 
tained an accusation of treason against him ; in 
consequence of which he was put to death in the 
year 1038 , by the order of the emperor [c]. He 
was succeeded by Cyrillus, bishop of Berea, a 
man of a dark, malignant, and violent spirit, and 
the infamous instrument the Jesuits had chiefly 
employed in bringing him to an untimely end. 
As this new patriarch declared himself openly in 
favour of the Latins, the reconciliation of the 
Greeks with the church of Rome seemed more 
probable than ever, nay, almost certain [/]; but 
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[V] The Confession of Faith, drawn tip by Cyrillus Lucar, was 
published in Holland in the year 1645; and is also inserted by 
Ayrnon, in his Monnmens Autheu'iques de la Religion des drees, 
p. 237. liy this confession, it appears evidently, that Cyrillus 
had a stronger inclination towards the doctrine of the Reformed 
churches than to that which was commonly received among the 
Greeks. Nor was he, by auy means, ill-affected towards the 
Lutherans, since he addressed several letters to the Swedish 
clergy about this time, and solicited their friendship, as appears 
from the learned Arkenhokz's Memoires de la Reine Christine, 
tom. i. p; 486. tom. ii. Append, p. 113.—Ayrnon has published 
in the work already mentioned, p. 1—15)9, twenty-seven letters 
of this patriai eh to the clergy of Geneva, and to other doctors of 
the Reformed church, in which his religious sentiments are still 
more plainly discovered. His life, transactions, and deplorable 
fate, have been recorded by Tnonias .Smith, a learned divine of 
the. English church, in his Narratio do Vita, Studiis, Gestis, et 
Martyrio Cyrilli Lucaris, which is the third article of his Miscel¬ 
lanea, published at London, in 8vo, in the year 1686; as also by 
Hettinger, in his Analcct. Historico-Tlieolog. Appemlie. dissert, 
viii. p. 550. and by other authors mentioned by Fabrieius in his 
Bibliotheca Grtcca, vol. x. p. 499. 

[/ ] See Elia! Vegelii Defensio Excrc. de Ecclesia Gnecsl 
p. 1(H). where we find the letters of the Roman pontiff Urban 
VIII. to Cyrillus of Berea, in which he loads with appluu.ie 
this new patriarch, lor having been so instrumental in ha- 
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cent, the dismal fate of this unworthy prelate dispelled 
XVH - all of a sudden the pleasing hopes and the anxious 
iva iri- V. l’ ears with which Rome and its adversaries beheld 
the approach of this important event. The same 
violent death that had concluded the days of Cy- 
rillus Luear pursued his successor, in whose place 
Parthenius, a zealous opposer of the doctrine and 
ambitious pretensions of Rome, was raised to the 
patriarchal dignity. After this period, the Roman 
pontiffs desisted from their attempts upon the 
Greek church, no favourable opportunity being 
offered either of deposing its patriarchs, or gain¬ 
ing them over to the Romish communion. 

Whether or III. Notwithstanding these unsuccessful at- 
m < lIh h do^° tempts of the Roman pontiffs to reduce the Greek 
tore and church under their dominion, many allege, and 
ariescoiitri- m(m * especially the Reformed clergy complain, that 
!>utcd to the the doctrine of that church has been manifestly 
o°X P dM- corrupted by the emissaries of Rome, ft is sup- 
trineofthe posed, that in later times, the munificence of the 
diureii. Prcnch ambassadors at the Port, and the per¬ 
suasive sophistry of the Jesuits, have made such 
irresistible impressions on the avarice and igno¬ 
rance of the Greek bishops, whose poverty is 
great, that they have departed, in several points, 
from the religious system of their ancestors, and 
have adopted, among other errors of the Romish 
church, the monstrous' and unnatural doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. This change is said to 
have been more especially brought about in the 
famous council, which was assembled, in the year 

nishing from among the Greeks the pernicious errors of Cyrillus 
Lucar, and warmly exhorts him to depose all the Greek patri¬ 
archs and bishops that are not favourable to*the Latin church. 
These exhortations are seconded by flattering promises, and, par¬ 
ticularly, by an assurance of protection and succour from the king 
of Spain. Cyrillus of Berea died in the communion of the lto- 
mish church. See Hen. Hilarii Not. ad Phil. Cyprii Citron. 
Ecclesiuj Gratca:, p. 470. 
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1672, at Jerusalem, by Dositheus, tlie patriarch cent. 
of that city [//]. Without entering into an ex- 
amination of tlie truth and equity of this charge j, AK .' r 
brought against the Greek bishops, we sliall only 
observe that it was the controversy between the 
itoman Catholics and Protestants in France that 
lirst gave rise to it. The latter, and more espe¬ 
cially John Claude, so justly celebrated for his 
.extensive learning and masterly eloquence, main¬ 
tained, that many of the doctrines of the ltomish 
church, and more particularly that of Transub- 
stantiation, were of a modern date, and hail never 
been heard of helbro the ninth century. The 
Roman Catholics, on the contrary, with Arnaud 
at their head, affirmed, that the doctrine of Rome 
concerning the eucharist, and the real conversion 
of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ in that holy ordinance, had been received 
by Christians in all ages of the church [//,]. To 
strengthen their cause further by authorities, 
that they imagined would have no small influ¬ 
ence upon their adversaries, they ventured to 
assert that this doctrine was adopted by all the 
Eastern Christians, and particularly by the Greek 
churches [*']. 


£ rf\ Sec, for an account of this council, Aymon, Memoircs 
Authenliques de la Religion des Grecs, tom. i. p. 203.—Gisberti 
Cuperi Epibtola*. p. 104. 407—Sec, more especially, the judi¬ 
cious and learned observations e f Basnage on the transactions of 
this council, in his Histoire de la Religion des Eglises llcformees, 
period iv. p. i. c. xxxii. p. 4;>2. and Cowell’s Account of the pre¬ 
sent State of the Greek Church, book i. chap. v. p. 136. 

gjjgT [/t] It was to prove this most groundless assertion, that 
the famous Nicole published his artful hook, Do la Perpetuite de 
la Foi, in the year 1664, which was answered with a victorious 
force of evidence by the learned Claude. 

£»3 The names and productions of the principal writers that 
appeared in this controversy may be found in the Bibliotheca 
Grajca of Fahricius, vol. x. p. 444. and in the learned 1 faff's 
Pissertiitio conlr. Ludov. I.ogerii Opus Eucharisticuin, published 
at Tubingen, in'the year 1718. 
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This bold assertion required striking and au¬ 
thentic testimonies to give it any degree of credit. 
Accordingly, the ambassador of France, residing 
at Constantinople, received orders from his court 
to concur with the Jesuits, and to leave no me¬ 
thods unemployed in procuring certificates from 
the Greek clergy to confirm this assertion. On 
the other hand, the English and Dutch ambassa¬ 
dors, persuaded that no such doctrine was really 
professed in the Greek church, procured also the 
testimonies of several ecclesiastics, in order to take 
from the Roman Catholic disputants this pretext; 
which, after all, was of no great consequence, as 
it did not affect the merits of the cause. The 
result, however, of this scrutiny, was favourable to 
the Romish doctors, whose agents in foreign parts 
procured a more numerous list of testimonies than 
their adversaries could produce. The Protestants 
invalidated these testimonies, by proving fully 
that many of them were obtained by bribery from 
the indigent Greeks, whose deplorable poverty 
made them sacrifice truth to lucre; and that a 
great number of them were drawn by artifice 
from ignorant priests, whom the Jesuits deceived, 
by disguising the doctrines of Rome in such a 
manner as to give them a Grecian air, and make 
them resemble the religious system of the Eastern 
churches [/i]. Granting all this to be true, it 
may nevertheless be justly questioned, whether 
the admission of certain doctrines in the Greek 
church that resembled the errors of popery is 


[It.'] Here, above all other histories, the reader will do well 
to consult Cowell's Account of the present State of the Greek 
Church, Pref. p. 2. and also book i. chap. v. p. ISC. as this author 
was actually at Constantinople when this scene of fraud and bri¬ 
bery was carried on, ami was an eye witness of the insidious arts 
and perfidious practices employed by the Jesuits to obtain from 
the Greek priests and monks testimonies in favour of the doctrine 
of the Latin or Romish church. 
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to be dated from the period now before us j and cent. 
whoever examines this controversy with a spirit 
of impartiality, accompanied with a competent PAI( ‘. 
knowledge of the history of the religious doctrine 
of the Greek churches, will perhaps find that a 
certain vague and obscure notion, similar to the 
Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, has been 
received during many ages by several of these 
churches; though, in these latter times, they may 
have learnt from the Romish missionaries the 
popish manner of expressing this monstrous and 
unaccountable tenet [7]. 

IV. Of those independent Greek churches, The Bu,- 
wliieh are governed by their own laws, and arc ' ,ambtm-h - 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, there is none but the church 
established in Russia that can furnish any matter 
for an ecclesiastical historian; the rest are sunk 
in the most deplorable ignorance and barbarity 
that can possibly be imagined. About the year 
166G, a certain sect, which assumed the name of 
Isbraniki, i. e. the Multitude of the Elect, but 
were called by their adversaries Roskolniki, or 
the Seditious Faction, arose in Russia, and excited 
considerable tumults and commotions in that 
kingdom [m]. The reasons that this sect alleges 
in defence of its separation from the Russian 
church, are not as yet known with any degree of 
certainty ; nor have we any satisfactory or accu¬ 
rate account of its doctrines and institutions j 

[Z] The learned La Croze, who nnnot be suspected of any 
propensity to favour the cause of Rome in general, or that of the 
Jesuits in particular, was of opinion that the Greeks had been 
long in possession of the foolish doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

See Ghiberti Cuperi Epistol. p. 37. 44. 48. 51. 05. 

[«T] These perhaps are the same persons of whom the learned 
Gmelin speaks, under the denomination of Sterowcrzi, in the ac¬ 
count of liis Voyage into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 404. 

. fcF M This sect is called by other authors the sect of 
the lloskolniki. According to the account of Voltaire, who 
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cent, we only know in general, that its members affect 
XV,L an extraordinary air of piety and devotion, and 
part i. complain of the corruptions introduced into the an- 
y j T -,y cient religion of the Russians, partly by the negli¬ 
gence, and partly by the ambition, of the episcopal 
order [o]. On the other hand, great pains were 
taken to conquer the obstinacy of this factious 
sect; arguments, promises, threatenings, dragoon- 
ings, the authority of synods and councils, seconded 


pretends to have drawn the materials of his History of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire under Peter I. from authentic records furnished by 
the court of Petersburg-, this sect made its first appearance in 
the twelfth century. Thu members of it allege, in defence of 
their separation, the corruptions, both in doctrine and discipline, 
that have been introduced into the Russian church. They pro¬ 
fess a rigorous zeal for the Letter of Holy Scripture, which they 
do not understand; and the transposition of a single word in a 
new edition of the Russian Bible, though this transposition was 
made to correct nn uncouth phraso in the translation commonly 
received, threw them into the greatest combustion and tumult. 
They will not allow a priest to administer baptism after having 
tasted spirituous liquor; and in this, perhaps, they do not amiss, 
since it is well known that the Russian priests seldom touch the 
flask without drinking deep. They hold, that there is no subor¬ 
dination of rank, no superior or inferior among the faithful; that 
a Christian may kill himself for the love of Christ; that Halle¬ 
lujah must he hut twice pronounced; and that it is a great si it 
to repeat it thrice; and that a priest must never give a blessing 
but with three fingers. They are regular, even to austerity, ill 
their manners; hut as they have always refused to admit Chris¬ 
tians of other denominations into their religious assemblies, they 
have been suspected of committing in them various abominations, 
which ought not to bo believed without the strongest demonstra¬ 
tive proof. They are accused, for example, of killing a child in 
these assemblies, and of drinking its blood, and of lascivious com¬ 
merce in its most irregular forms. 

[o] See Bergius, De Statu Ecclesise Religionis Moscovitir®, 
sect. xi. cap. vii. p. 69. sect. ii. cap. xvi. p. 218.—Append. 270. 
—-Hcineccius’s Account of the Greek Church, written in Ger¬ 
man, p. 30.—Haven’s Iter llussicum.—Some doctors conjecture, 
that these Isliranild, or lioskolniki, are a branch descended from 
the ancient Bogomilians, of whom we have already given some 
account, cent. xii. p. ii. chap. v. sect. ii. 
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by racks and gibbets; in a word, all the methods cent. 
that artifice or barbarity could suggest were prac- gl ^,' n ir 
tised to bring back these seditious heretics into 
the bosom of the church. But the effect of these 
violent measures by no means answered the 
expectations of the Russian government; they 
exasperated, instead of reclaiming, these schisma¬ 
tics, who retired into the woods and deserts, and, 
as it often happens, were rendered more fierce 
and desperate by the calamities and sufferings in 
which they were involved. From the time that 
Peter the Great ascended the throne of Russia, 
and made such remarkable changes in the form 
and administration both of its civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical government, this faction has been treated 
with more humanity and mildness; but it is 
alleged, that these mild proceedings have by no 
means healed the schism ; and that, on the con¬ 
trary, the Roskolniki have gained strength, and 
are become still more obstinate since the period 
now mentioned. 

V. It will not be improper here to give some The ch*n R « 
account of this reformation of the church ofj"{™j“f ed 
Russia, that was owing to the active zeal and itussi*» 
wisdom of Peter I. for though this interesting 
event belongs to the history of the following 
century, yet the scheme, by which it was brought 
about, was laid towards the conclusion of that now 
before us. This great prince made no change in 
the articles of faith received among the Russians, 
and which contain the doctrine of the Greek 
church. But he took the utmost pains to have 
this doctrine explained in a manner conformable 
to the dictates of right reason and the spirit of the 
Gospel; and he used the most effectual methods 
to destroy, on the one hand, the influence of that 
hideous superstition that sat brooding over the 
whole nation; and, on the other, to dispel the 
ignorance of the clergy, which was incredible, ami 
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cent, that of the people, which would have surpassed it, 
xva had that been possible. These were great and 
paht i! arduous undertakings; and the reformation, to 
which they pointod, was such as seemed to require 
whole ages to accomplish and bring to any toler¬ 
able degree of perfection. To accelerate the 
execution of this glorious plan, Peter I. became a 
zealous protector and patron of arts and sciences. 
He encouraged, by various instances of munifi¬ 
cence, men of learning and genius to settle in his 
dominions. He reformed the schools that were 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and erected new 
seminaries of learning. He endeavoured to excite 
in his subjects a desire of emerging from their 
ignorance and brutality, and a taste for knowledge 
and the useful arts. And, to crown all these 
noble attempts, he extinguished the infernal 
spirit of persecution ; abolished the penal laws 
against those that differed merely in religious 
opinion from the established church ; and granted 
to Christians of all denominations liberty of con¬ 
science, and the privilege of performing divine 
worship in the manner prescribed bv their re¬ 
spective liturgies and institutions. This liberty, 
however, was modified in such a prudent manner, 
as to restrain and defeat any attempts that might 
be made by the Latins to promote the interests 
of popery in Russia, or to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff beyond the chapels of that 
communion that were tolerated by law. For, 
though Roman Catholics were allowed places for 
the celebration of divine worship, yet the Jesuits 
were not permitted to exercise the functions of 
missionaries or public teachers in Russia, and u 
particular charge was given to the council, to 
which belonged the cognizance of ecclesiastical 
affairs, to use their utmost care and vigilance to 
prevent the propagation of Romish tenets among 
the people. 
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Besides all this, a notable change was now in¬ 
troduced into the manner of governing the church. 
The splendid dignity of patriarchs, which ap¬ 
proached too near the lustre and prerogatives of 
majesty, not to be offensive to the emperor and 
hurthensome to the people, was suppressed, or 
rather assumed, by this spirited prince, who de¬ 
clared himself the supreme pontiff and head of the 
Russian church [/>]. The functions of this high 
and important office were intrusted with a council 
assembled at Petersburg, which was called the 
Holy Synod, and in which one of the archbishops, 
the most distinguished by his integrity and pru¬ 
dence, was appointed as president. This honour¬ 
able office was filled by the famous Stephen 
Javorsci, who composed a laborious work, in the 
Russian language, against heresy [ 7 ]. The other 
orders of the clergy continued in their respective 
rank and offices: but both their revenues and 
their authority were considerably diminished. It 
was resolved at first, in this general reformation, 
to abolish all monasteries and convents, as preju¬ 
dicial to the community, and unfriendly to popu- 


[/)] This account is not perhaps entirely accurate. Dr. 
Mosheim seems to insinuate that Peter assumed not. only the' 
authority hut also the office and title of patriarch or supreme 
pontiff, and head of the church. This, however, was not the 
case; he retained the power without the title, as may bo seen 
by the oath that every member of the h) nod lie had established 
was obliged to take, when lie "• s appointed to that office. It 
was in consequence of his authority, as emperor, that he claimed 
nu absolute authority in the church, and not from any ghostly 
character or denomination. The oath now mentioned ran thus: 
<■ 1 swear mid promise to be a faithful and obedient subject and 
servant to iny true and natural sovereign, and to the august suc¬ 
cessors it shall please him to appoint, in consequence of the 
indisputable power he has to regulate the succession to the crown. 
I acknowledge him as the supreme judge of this spiritual col¬ 
lege,” &c. See Voltaire’s Histoire de l'Empire de Kussie sous 
Pierre le (build, tom. i. p. 174. 

[f/J Le Union, Oriens Christiaans, tom. i. p. 1295. 

VOL. V. S 
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cent, lation *, but this resolution was not put in exeru- 
xvn - tion ; on the contrary, the emperor himself creeled 
part i!’ a magnificent monastery in honour of Alexander 
Ncwsky, whom'the Russians place in the list of 
their heroes [/•]. 

The state of VI. A small body of the Monophysites in Asia, 
pi.yJiu’" 0 ’ abandoned, for some time, the doctrine and in¬ 
stitutions of their ancestors, and embraced Ihe 
communion of Rome. This stop was entirely 
owing to the suggestions and intrigues of a person 
named Andrew Achigian, who had been edu¬ 
cated at Rome, where lie imbibed the principles 
of popery, and having obtained the title and 
dignity of patriarch from the Roman pontilf, as¬ 
sumed the denomination of Ignatius XXIV [V|. 
After the death of this pretended patriarch, 
another usurper, whoso name was Peter, aspired 
after the same dignity, and, taking the title of Ig¬ 
natius XXV. placed himself in the patriarchal 
chair; hut the lawful patriarch of the sect had 
credit enough with the Turks to procure the de¬ 
position and banishment of this pretender; and 
thus the small congregation which acknowledged 
his jurisdiction was entirely dispersed [/]. The 
African Monophysites, and more especially the 
Copts, notwithstanding that poverty and ignorance 


[rl Those who are acquainted with either the Danish or (ice¬ 
man languages, will find several interesting anecdotes relating tu 
these changes in Haven’s Iter Russicum. 

[*■] l'rom the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs 
of the Monophysites have taken the name of Ignatius, and that 
for no other reason than to show that they are lliu lineal successors 
of Ignatius, who was bishop of Antioch in the first century, and 
of consequence the lawful patriarchs of Antioch. A like reason 
induces the religious chief of the Maronites, who also lays claim 
to the same dignity, to assunle the name of 1’eter; for St. lVter is 
said.to have governed the church of Antioch before Ignatius. 

[<J Jo. Simon. AsHcmaniii Hildioth. Orientalis, ('lemciitino- 
Vatican. tom. ii. p. 1H2. and ilis Dissert, de Monophysitis. sect- 
iii. p. O, 7. 
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which exposed them to the seductions of sophistry cknt. 
and gain, stood firm in their principles, and made *' 1 *j r 
an obstinate resistance to the promises, presents, ,, A1( ! r 
and attempts, employed by the papal missionaries WyW 
to bring them under the Homan yoke.—With re¬ 
spect to the Abyssinians, we have mentioned al¬ 
ready, in its proper place, the revolution by which 
they delivered themselves from that tyrannical 
yoke, and resinned the liberty they had so impru¬ 
dently renounced. It is proper, however, to lake 
notice here x*f the zeal discovered by the Luthe¬ 
rans, in their attempts to dispel the ignorance and 
superstition of this people, and to bring them to 
the knowledge of a purer religion, and a more 
rational worship. It was with this pious design 
that the learned Ileyling, of Lubec, undertook a 
voyage into Ethiopia in the year 1(>:U -, where he 
resided many years, and acquired such a distin¬ 
guished place in the favour and esteem of the 
emperor, that he was honoured with the high and 
important office of prime minister of that mighty 
empire. In this eminent station he gave many 
instances of his zeal both lor the interests of re¬ 
ligion and the public good; after which he set 
out for Europe, but never arrived there, nor is it 
known in what manner, or by what accident, he 
ended his days 

Several years after this, Ernest, duke of Saxc- 
Golha, surnamedthe Pious, on account of his emi¬ 
nent sanctity and virtue, formed the resolution ok 
making a new attempt to spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel, in its purity and simplicity, among 
the ignorant and superstitious Abyssinians. This 
design was formed by the counsels and suggestions 
of the famous Ludolph, and was to have been 
executed by the ministry of abbot Gregory, an 

f«] A very curious lift* of Hcyling was puliUslicd in'Oonoau 
Ity Dr. Micliaelis at Hull, in l'i’21.—Sec also Motion Ciiuln iu 
l.itcrata, tom. i. 
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cent. Abyssinian, who had resided for some time in Eu- 
XVH - rope [tc]. The unliappy fate of this missionary, 
PAiri 7. ' y h° perished in a shipwreck in the year 10 . 07 , did 
jj-^y not totally discourage the prince from pursuing 
his purpose j for, in the year 100.3, he entrusted 
the same pious and important commission with 
John Michael Wansleb, a native of Erfurt, to 
whom ho gave the wisest orders, and whom he 
charged particularly to leave no means unemploy¬ 
ed that might contribute to give the Abyssinian 
nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, as it 
was upon this basis alone that the success of the 
present enterprise could be built. YVunsleb, 
however, whose virtue was by no means equal to 
his abilities, instead of continuing his journey to 
Abyssinia, remained several years in Egypt. On 
his return from thence into Europe, he began to 
entertain uneasy apprehensions of the account that 
would naturally be demanded both of his conduct, 
and of the manner in which he had employed the 
sums of money he received for his Abyssinian ex¬ 
pedition. These apprehensions rendered him de¬ 
sperate, because they were attended with a con¬ 
sciousness of guilt. Hence, instead of returning 
into Germany, he went directly to Rome, where, 
in the year 16G7» he embraced, at least in outward 
profession, the doctrine of that church, and en¬ 
tered into the Dominican order [a;]. Thus the 
pious designs of the best of princes failed in the 
execution. To them, however, we arc indebted 
for the great light that ligs been thrown by the 


O] See Ludolphi Proemiuin ad Comm, in Hist. Aithiop. p. 
31.—Junckeri Vita Johi Ludolphi, p. 68. 

fa:] For an account of this inconstant and worthless, hut 
learned man, see Lobo, Voyage d’Ahyss. tom. i. p. 198. 2.27. 
238. 248.—Cyprian, Catalog. MSS. Biblioth. (lOthaiiie, p. 64. 
Ens. Rcnaudot, Prsef. ad Histor. Patriarch. Alexand.—Erhard 
and Quetif, Scrip tor. Ordin. Prmdic. tom. ii. p. 69:1. See the 
same authors, Historia Ecclcsue Alexandrian’. 
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learned and laborious Ludolph on tho history, cent. 
doctrine, literature, and manners of the Abyasi- xvn - 
nians, which before this period were but very su- s p ^.j. 
pcrficially known in Europe. 

VII. The state of the Christians in Armenia -nutate 
underwent a considerable change soon after theoftiicAr- 
commencemcnt of this century, in consequence 
of the incursions of Abbas the Great, king of 
Persia, into that province. This prince laid waste 
all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to his 
dominions, and ordered the inhabitants to relire 
into Persia. These devastations were designed to 
prevent the Turks from approaching to his fron¬ 
tier; for the Eastern monarchs, instead of erect¬ 
ing fortified towns on the borders of their re¬ 
spective kingdoms, as is done by the European 
princes, laid waste their borders upon the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, that, by thus cutting off the 
means of their subsistence, their progress might 
be eithcrcntirelystopped, or considerably retarded. 

In this general emigration, the more opulent and 
better sort of the Armenians removed to Ispahan, 
the capital of Persia, where the generous monarch 
granted them a beautiful suburb for their resi¬ 
dence, with the free exercise of their religion, 
under the jurisdiction of a bishop or patriarch. 

Under the reign of this magnanimous prince, who 
cherished his people with a paternal tenderness, 
these happy exiles enjoyed the sweets of liberty 
and abundance; but after his death the scene 
changed, and they were involved in calamities 
of various kinds [y]. The storm of persecution 
that arose upon them shook their constancy; 
many of them apostatized to the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion, so that it was justly to be feared that this 
branch of the Arminian church would gradually 
perish. On the other hand, the state of religion 

O] See Cliiirdin, Voyages on Porno, tom. ii. p. 106.—Galiriol 
•In Cliiuon, Nouvelles Relations du Levant, p. 206. 
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in that church derived considerable advantages 
from the settlement of a prodigious number of 
Armenians in different parts of Europe for the 
purposes of commerce. These merchants, who 
laid fixed their residence, during this century, at 
London, Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Venice [r], 
were not unmindful of the interest of religion in 
their native country. And their situation fur¬ 
nished them with favourable opportunities of exert¬ 
ing their zeal in this good cause, and particularly of 
supplying their Asiatic brethren with Armenian 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
theological books, from the European presses, 
especially from those of England and Holland. 
These pious and instructive productions being 
dispersed among the Armenians, who lived under 
the Persian and Turkish governments, contri¬ 
buted, no doubt, to preserve that illiterate and 
superstitious people from falling into the most 
consummate'and deplorable ignorance. 

VIII. The divisions that reigned among tin* 
Nestorians in the preceding century still subsisted; 
and all the methods that had been employed to 
heal them proved hitherto ineffectual. Some of 
the Kestorian bishops discovered a prop< nsity to 
accommodate matters with the church of Koine. 
Elias II. bishop of Mosul, sent two private em¬ 
bassies to the Pope, in the years 1(107 and 1(>10, 
to solicit his friendship ; and, in the letter lie ad¬ 
dressed upon that occasion to Paul IV. declared 

[-] For an account of the Armenians who settled nt Mar¬ 
seilles, and of the hooks they took care to have printed in that, 
city for the use of their brethren in foreign parts, sen Richard 
Ninion's I.eltres Choi.-ies, tom. ii. p. t.‘<7.—The same autlioi 
(tom. iv. p. l(jt).) and tin* learned John Joachim Schroder, in a 
Dissertation prefixed to bis The*-aurus J.inline Armeniea*, (five 
an iii roimt of the Armenian liihle that was printed in Holland, 
'he. latter also takes notice of the other Armenian hooks llml 
vv*:ie published at Venice, Lyons, and Amsterdam, lot*, fit. cap 
ii. sect. xxv. p. JS. 
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iiis desire to bring about a reconciliation between 
(lie Nestorians and the Latin church [a~]. Elias 
III. though at first extremely averse to the doc¬ 
trine and institution of that church, changed his 
sentiments in this respect; arid, in the year 1(157, 
addressed a letter to the congregation lie Propa¬ 
ganda Fide, in which he intimated his readiness 
to join with the church of Rome, on condition 
that the Pope would allow the Nestorians a place 
of public worship in that city, and would abstain 
from all attempts to alter the doctrine or disci¬ 
pline of that sect [ 7 >]. The Romish doctors could 
not but perceive that a reconciliation, founded on 
such conditions as these, would be attended with 
no advantage to their church, and promised no¬ 
thing that could duller the ambition of their pon¬ 
tiff. And, accordingly, we do not find that the. 
proposal aboveinenlionod was accepted. It does 
not appear that the Nestorians were received, at 
this time, into the communion of the Romish 
church, or that the bishops of Mosul were, after 
this period, at all solicitous about the friendship or 
good-will of the Roman pontiff. The Ncstorian 
bishops of On mis, who successively assume the 
name of Simeon, proposed also, more than 
once [c], pians of reconciliation with the church 
of Rome; and, with that view, sent the Roman 
pontiff a confession of their faith, that gave a clear 
idea of their religious tenets and institutions. But 
these proposals were little a*fended to by the court 
of Rome, which was either owingto its dislikeof the 
doctrine of these Nestorians [c/J, or to that con¬ 
tempt which their poverty and want of influence 

fa] .fox. Sim. Asminuuii UiMiotli. Orient. Clement. Vatican, 
loin. i. p. a i.i. tom. ii. [>. t.»7. tom. iii. p. i. p. GaO. 

1 !> \ Assenianni loe. eit. lorn. iii. p. 2. 

. (_'•] In tli*‘ vein* llilO.iml lli.lU. 

[il\ Av-ein mni Inc. fit. loin. i. p. .)G1, tom. ii. p.-to/, torn, 
in. p. i. p. 6:2:?. 
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cent, excited in the pontiffs, whose ambition and avidity 

X VIK aimed at acquisitions of more consequence; for it 

r w(T ” i s well known, that, since the year 1017 , the bi- 
shops of Ormus liave been in a low and declining 
state, both in point of opulence and credit, anti 
are no longer in a condition to excite the envy of 
their brethren at Mosul [e]. The Romish mis¬ 
sionaries gained over, nevertheless, to their com¬ 
munion, a handful of Nestorians, whom they form¬ 
ed into a congregation or church, about the mid¬ 
dle of this century. The bishops or patriarchs of 
this little flock reside in the city of Amida, or 
Diarbcker, and all assume the denomination of 
Joseph [/]. The Nestorians, who inhabit the 
coasts of Malabar, and are called the Christians of 
St. Thomas, suffered innumerable vexations, and 
the most grievous persecution from the Romish 
priests, and more especially the Jesuits, while these 
settlements were in the hands of the Portuguese ; 
but neither artifice nor violence could engage them 
to embrace the communion of Rome [</]. Rut 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch in the year 
1 663, and the Portuguese were driven out of these 
quarters, the persecuted Nestorians resumed their 
primitive liberty, and were reinstated in the privi¬ 
lege of serving God without molestation, accord¬ 
ing to their consciences. These blessings they 
still continue to enjoy; nor are such of them as 
entered into the communion of Rome disturbed 
by the Dutch, who are used to treat with toleration 
and indulgence all sects who live peaceably with 
those who differ from them in religious opinions 
and ceremonies [A]. 


[>3 IY‘t. Strozza, Pra:f, ml Librum do Chaldicoruin Dogma- 
tilm*. 

r/] See Le Quiori, Orion* ('lirihtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 

O] La Croze, i iistoire. du Cbristiiuiisiiie dea hides, livi. v. 
i> d 14. 

1 V'i Schouten, Voyage aux Indcs Orient, toin. i. p. :}19. 1(1(1. 
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&ECTION II. 

PART II. 


THE HISTORY Or THE MODERN CHURCHES 


CHAPTER 1. 

The History of the Lutheran Church. 

I. w k have already seen \a~\ the calamities cent. 
and vexations the Lutheran church suffered from xvu - 
the persecuting spirit of the Roman pontiffs, and “ AK .‘ 
the intemperate zeal of the house of Austria, Wy-*-' 
which, on many occasions, showed too great a Thc Illtll( ,_ 
propensity to second their ambitious and despotic ran church 
measures; we shall, therefore, at present confine^ 11(1 in 
our view to the losses it sustained from other someplace*, 
quarters. The cause of Lutheranism suffered 
considerably by the desertion of Maurice, land-brace cau 
grave of Hesse, a prince of uncommon genius and , ‘ u,sm * 
learning, who not only embraced thc doctrine and 
discipline of thc Reformed church [5], but also, in 
the year ltiot, removed the Lutheran professors 
from their places in thc University of Marpurg, 
and the doctors of that communion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. Maurice, 
after taking this vigorous step, on account of the 
obstinacy with which thc Lutheran clergy opposed 


[«”] In tlio History of the Romish Church.—See above. 
t-£T [7> ] The reader must always remember, that the writers 
of the continent generally use the denomination of Reformed in 
a limited sense, to distinguish the ehureh of V.ughuid and the 
Calvinislical churches from those of the Lutheran persuasion. 
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his design, took particular care to have his sub¬ 
jects instructed in the doctrine of the Helvetic 
church, and introduced into the Hessian churches 
the form of public worship that was observed at 
Geneva. This plan was not executed without 
some difficulty; but it acquired a complete de¬ 
gree of stability and consistence in the year lfilfJ, 
when deputies were sent by this prince to the sy¬ 
nod of Dort, in Holland, with express orders to 
consent, in the name of the Hessian churches, to 
all the acts that should be passed in that assembly. 
The doctors of the Reformed church, who lived 
at this period, defended strenuously the measures 
followed by Maurice, and maintained, that in 
all these transactions he observed the strictest 
principles of equity, and discovered an uncommon 
spirit of moderation. .Perhaps the doctors of 
modern days may view this matter in a different 
point of light. They will acknowledge, perhaps 
without hesitation, that if this illustrious prince 
had been more influenced by the sentiments of 
the wisest of the Reformed doctors, concerning 
the conduct we ought to observe towards those 
who differ from us in religious mutters, and less 
by his own will and humour, he would have or¬ 
dered many things otherwise than he actually 
did [c]. 

II. The example of the landgrave of Hesse was 
followed, in the year Kil l-, by John Sigismund, 


fr] Tin- reader will find a more ample account of this matter 
ill the controversial writings of the divines of (,'nssel and Darm¬ 
stadt, published at Cassel, Marpurg, and Giessen, in the yeai 
103:2, lti.iO, lti 17 ; ami of which Nalig speaks largely in his Hist. 
Aug. Confess, tom. i. lilt. iv. cap. ii. p. ?.»(!. Those who under¬ 
stand the German language may also consult Garth’s Ilistorlscher 
Bcrirlit von dem Heligion Wesson in l'iirstentlmm Hessen. 1 TOO. 
in . -1 to. Cyprian’s Unterrieht von Kirtlilicher Vereinigong det 
Protestanten, p. ;2(>.i. and Appendix, p. 1<U.—As also the Acts 
published in the Uitschukligcu Nachriehten, a. 17It), p. :lo. 
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doctor of Brandenburg; who also renounced Lu- cknt. 
iheranism, and embraced the communion of the *'/*• 
Reformed churches, though with certain rcstric- r ' v c J( l ! 
tions, and without employing any acts of mere 
authority to engage his subjects in the same mea- * 
sure. For it is observable, that this prince did 
not adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. 

Ho introduced, indeed, into his dominions the 
form of public worship that was established at Gc- 
neva, and he embraced the sentiments of the Re¬ 
formed churches concerning the person of Christ, 
arid the manner in \>hich he is present in the eu- 
eharist, as they appeared to him much more con ¬ 
formable to reason and scripture than the doctrine 
of the Lutherans relating to these points. But, 
on the other hand, he refused to admit the Calvi- 
nisticul doctrine of divine grace and absolute de¬ 
crees; and, on this account, neither sent deputies 
to the synod of Dort, nor adopted tin* decisions 
of that famous assembly on these intricate sub¬ 
jects. ' This way of thinking was so exactly fol¬ 
lowed by the successors of Sigismuiul, that they ’ 
never would allow the opinion of Calvin, concern¬ 
ing the divine decrees, to be considered as the 
public and received doctrine of the Reformed 
churches in their dominions. It must be parti¬ 
cularly mentioned to the honour of this wise 
prince, that he granted to his subjects an entire 
liberty in religious matters, and left it to their 
unrestrained and free e 1- >iee, whether they would 
remain in the profession of Lutheranism, or fol¬ 
low the example of their sovereign ; nor did lie 
exclude from civil honours and employments, or 
from the usual marks of his protection and favour, 
those who continued in the faith of their ancestors. 

This lenity and moderation, which seemed su 
adapted to prevent jealousy mill envy, and to sa¬ 
tisfy both parties, did not however produce this 
natural and salutary died ; nor were thev sum- 
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cent, eient to restrain within the bounds of decency and 

X VII j ( charity several warm and inconsiderate votaries of 
paht ii. Lutheranism. Tliese over-zealous persons, who 
i ^-i . J breathed the violent spirit of an age in which 
matters of consequence were usually carried on 
with vehemence and rigour, looked upon it as 
intolerable and highly provoking,—that the Lu¬ 
therans and Calvinists should enjoy the same ho¬ 
nours and prerogatives,—that all injurious terms 
and odious comparisons should be banished from 
religious debates,—that the controverted points in 
theology should either be entirely omitted in the 
sermons and public discourses of the clergy, or 
explained with a spirit of modesty and Christian 
charity,—that certain rites which displeased the 
Calvinists should be totally abolished,—and that 
they who differed in opinions, should be obliged 
to live in peace, concord, and the mutual ex¬ 
change of good offices. If it was unreasonable 
in them to be offended at injunctions of this na¬ 
ture, it was still more so to discover their indig¬ 
nation in a manner that excited not only sharp 
and uncharitable debates, but also civil commo¬ 
tions and violent tumults, that disturbed consi¬ 
derably the tranquillity of the state, and nourish¬ 
ed a spirit of sedition and revolt, which the labour 
of years was employed to extinguish in vain. In 
this troubled state of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more especially those of Wittomberg, under¬ 
took to defend the Lutheran cause; but if it be 
acknowledged, on the one hand, that their views 
were good, and their intentions upright; it must 
be owned, on the other, that their style was keen 
even to a degree of licentiousness, and their zeal 
warm beyond all measure. And, indeed, as it 
generally happens, their want of-moderation hurt, 
instead of' promoting, the cause in which they had 
embarked; for it was in consequence of their vio¬ 
lent proceedings, that the Form of Concord was 
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suppressed in the territories of Brandenburg, and cknt. 
the subjects of that electorate prohibited, by a so- xvu - 
lernn edict, from studying divinity in the academy 
of Wittemberg [c? ]. 

III. It was dcplorbble to see two churches, AttoIn ts 
which bad discovered an equal degree of pious made t»- 
zeal and fortitude in throwing off the despotic "" 
yoke of Rome, divided among themselves, arid tween the 
living in discords that were highly detrimental 
the interests of religion, and the well-being of formed 
society. Hence several eminent divines and load- f,lur,lies ' 
ing men, both among the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
sought anxiously after some method of uniting the 
two churches, though divided in their opinions, in 
the bonds of Christian charity and ecclesiastical 
communion. A competent knowledge of human 
nature and human passions was sufficient to per¬ 
suade these wise and pacific mediators, that a per- 


[7/] Tim edicts of Sigismund aiul his successors, relating 
tins change in the. state of religion in Brandenburg, have been 
several times republished in one collection. Besides these, them 
are many books, treatises, and pamphlets, which give an account 
of this remarkable transaction, and of which the reader will find 
a. complete list in the German work, entitled, I'nschuldigen 
Nachrichten, a. 174-5, p. 34. a. 1746, p. 326. compared with do. 
Carol. Kocheri Bibliotheca Theologise Symbolic:?, p. 312.—The. 
reader who desires to attain to a perfect acquaintance with this 
controversy, and to he able to weigh the merits of the cause, by 
having a true state of the case before him, will do well to con¬ 
sult. Arnold: Hist. Eeeles. et lionet, p. ii. lib. xvii. c. vii. p. 965. 
—Cyprian’s Unterricht von dev VercLignng dor Protestant, p. 
75. and in Append. Monutn. p. 225.—Unsclmldigen Nachrichten, 
a. 1729, p. 1067$et a. 1732, p. 715.—They who affirm that the 
elector’s ultimate end, in changing the face of religion in his do¬ 
minions, was not the prospect of augmenting and extending his 
authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture than on de¬ 
monstration ; nor do they confirm this assertion by testimonies 
that are sufficient to bring full conviction. It must, however, he 
acknowledged, on the other hand, that their conjectures have 
neither an absurd nor an improbable aspect. 
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cent, feet uniformity in religious opinions was not prnc- 

xvl1 - ticable, and that it would be entirely extravagant 
Y\nr I!. imagine that any of these communities could 
ever be brought to embrace universally, and with¬ 
out limitation, the doctrines of the other. They 
made it, therefore, their principal business to per ¬ 
suade those whose spirits were inflamed with the 
heat of controversy,—that the points in debate bo- 
• tween the two churches were not essential to ti;ue 
religion;—that the fundamental doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity were received and professed in both com¬ 
munions ;—and that the difference of opinion be¬ 
tween the contending parties turned either upon 
points of an abstruse and incomprehensible nature, 
or upon mutters of indifference, which neither 
tended to render mankind wiser nor hotter, and in 
which the interests of genuine piety wore in no 
wise concerned. Those who viewed things in ibis 
point of light were obliged to acknowledge, that 
the diversity of opinions between the two churches 
was by no means a sufficient reason for their sepa¬ 
ration ; and that of consequence they were called, 
by the dictates of that gospel which they both pro¬ 
fessed, to live not only in the mutual exercise of 
Christian charity, hut also to enter into the frater¬ 
nal bonds of church communion. The greatest 
part of the Reformed doctors seemed disposed to 
acknowledge that the errors of the Lutherans were 
not of a momentous nature, nor of a pernicious 
tendency ; and that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity had not undergone any remarkable 
alteration in that, communion ; and thus on their 
side an important step was made towards peace 
and union between the two churches. But flic 
greatest part of the Lutheran doctors declared, that 
they could not form a like judgment with respect 
1o the doctrine of the Reformed churches ; they 
maintained tenaciously the importance of the points 
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which divided the two communions, and affirmed, cknt. 
that a considerable part of the controversy turned 
upon the fundamental principles of all religion and I>AI ,. I ' 
virtue. It is not at all surprising that this steadi- 
ness and constancy of the Lutherans was branded 
by the opposite party with the epithets of morose 
obstinacy, supercilious arrogance, and such like 
odious denominations. The Lutherans were not 
behind-hand with their adversaries in acrimony 
of style; they recriminated with vehemence, and 
charged their accusers with instances of miscon¬ 
duct, different in kind, but equally eondemnable. 

They reproached them with having dealt disin¬ 
genuously, by disguising, under ambiguous expres¬ 
sions, the real doctrine of the Reformed churches; 
they observed farther, that their adversaries, not¬ 
withstanding their consummate prudence and cir¬ 
cumspection, gave plain proofs, on many occasions, 
that their propensity to a.reconciliation between 
the two churches arose from views of private inte¬ 
rest, rather than from a zeal tor the public good. 

IV. Among the public transactions relative to Dor-bro¬ 
th e project of an union between the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches, we must not omit mentioning riuremon. 
the attempt made by James I. king of Great Bri¬ 
tain, to accomplish ibis salutary purpose, in the 
year The person employed for this end 

by the British monarch was Peter du Moulin, 
the most eminent among tlie protoslant doctors 
in France [«] ; but this design was neither carried 
on with spirit, nor attended with success [/]. 


[V] Sec Lo Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii. p. '21. 

[/] K ing James, who would have abandoned the most 
important and noble design, at any time, to discuss a point of 
grammar or theology, or to gain a point of interest for himself or 
his minions, neglected this union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches, whic h he had begun to promote with such an appear¬ 
ance of piety and zeal. 
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cent. Another attempt of the same pacific nature was 
xvn. ma( j c the y ear Kiyi, jn the synod of Charenton, 
vakt ii. which an act was passed by the Reformed doc- 
* tors of that respectable assembly, declaring the 
Lutheran system of religion conformable with the 
spirit of true piety, and free from pernicious and 
fundamental errors. By this act, a fair opportunity 
was offered to the Lutherans of joining with the 
Reformed church upon honourable terms, and of 
catering into the bonds both of civil and religious 
communion with their Calvinistical brethren [i/]. 
But this candid and charitable proceeding was 
attended with very little fruit,, since few of the 
Lutherans were disposed to embrace the occasion 
that was here so freely offered them of terminating 
the dissensions that separated the two churches. 
The same year a conference was held at Leipsic 
between the Saxon doctors, Iloe, Lyser, and 
Ilopfner, on the one side, and some of the most 
eminent divines of Hesse-Cassel and Brandenburg, 
on the other; to the end that, by exposing with 
fidelity and precision their respective doctrines, it 
might be more easily seen what the real obstacles 
were that stood in the way of the union projected 
between the two churches. This conference was 
conducted with decency and moderation, and the 
deliberations were neither disturbed by intem¬ 
perate zeal, nor by a proud spirit of contention and 
dispute; but that openness of heart, that mutual 
trust and confidence, which are so essential to the 
success of all kinds of pacification, were wanting 
here. For though the doctors of the Reformed 
party exposed, with the utmost precision and fair¬ 
ness, the tenets of their church, and made, more¬ 
over, many concessions, which the Lutherans 

[//] Benoit, Histoire de 1’Edit de Nantes, tom. ii. p. 511— , 
Aynion, Artes des Synodes Nationaux des Eglises KeforimVi 
de France, turn. ii. p. 500.—.Ittigii Dissert, dn Synodi (!are»- 
toniensis Indulgenlia erga Lutlitranos, Lips. 1705, 4to. 
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themselves could scarcely expect; yet the latter, cent. 
suspicious and fearful, and always apprehensive s ^ U j r- 
of schemes, formed by artifice under the mask of rAR1 ‘. 
candour, to betray and ensnare them, did not 
dare to acknowledge that they were satisfied with 
these explications and offers; and thus the con¬ 
ference broke up, without having contributed in 
any respect to promote the salutary work of 
peace [A]. To form a true idea of these pacific 
deliberations, of the reasons that gave rise to 
them, and of the principles by which they were 
conducted, it will bo necessary to study the civil 
history of this interesting period with attention 
and care. 

V. Uladislaus IV. king of Poland, formed a The con- 
still more extensile plan of religious union than Ttornawi 
those hitherto mentioned; he proposed a recon-Cassei. 
ciliation, not only between the Reformed and Lu¬ 
theran churches, but also between these two com¬ 
munions and that of Rome. Por this purpose, he 
ordered a conference to be held at Thorn, in the 
year Kilo, the issue of which, as might naturally 
have been expected, was far from being favourable 
to the projected union ; for the persons employed 
by the three churches to heal their divisions, or at 
least to calm their animosities, returned from this 
conference with a greater measure of party zeal, 
and a smeller portion of Christian charity, than 
they had brought to it. 

The conference held at Cassei in the year lfiiil, 
by the order of William VI. Landgrave of 
llesse, between Mus&nis and Heniehius, profes¬ 
sors at Rintelen, on the side of the Lutherans, and 


[A] Timanni Gessolii Historia Sacra ct Ecclesiastics, p. ii. in- 
addendis, p. 5!>7—<513. in which the acts of this conference are 
published. Jo. Wolfe. Jacgcri Historia Sateuli xvii. Decenn. iv. 
p. 4W7. This testimony of Dr. Mosheim, who was himself 

a Lutheran, is singularly honourable to the reformed doctors. 

VOL. V. T 
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cent. Curtius and Heinsius, of the university of Mar- 

xvn. purg, on that of the Reformed, was attended with 
fakt ii. ,nu °h more success; and, if it did not bring 
about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced, 
what was much better, a spirit of Christian cha¬ 
rity and forbearance. For these candid doctors, 
after having diligently examined the nature, and 
weighed the importanee, of the controversies that 
divided the two churches, embraced each other 
with reciprocal marks of affection and esteem, 
and /mutually declared that their respective doc¬ 
trines were less different from each other than was 
generally imagined; and that this difference was 
not of sufficient moment to prevent their frater¬ 
nal union and concord. But it happened un¬ 
luckily, that these moderate doctors of Rintelen 
could not infuse the same spirit of peace and cha¬ 
rity that animated them, into their Lutheran bre¬ 
thren, nor persuade them to view the difference 
of opinion, that divided the Protestant churches, 
in the same indulgent point of light in which they 
had considered them in the conference at Cassel. 
On the contrary, this their moderation drew upon 
them the hatred of almost all the Lutherans; 
and they were loaded with bitter reproaches in a 
multitude of pamphlets [*], that were composed 
expressly to refute their sentiments, and to cen¬ 
sure their conduct. The pains that were taken after 


ft] The writers who have (even accounts of the conferences 
of Thorn and Cassel are enumerated by Sagittarius, in his Intend, 
ad Ilist. Kcclesiast. tom. ii. p. 1G04.—See also Jnrgcri Ilistoria 
Satc.uli xvii. Decenn. v. p. 689. ami Decenn. vii. p. 160. where 
the Acts of the conferences of Cassel and Thorn are extant.— 
Add to these, Jo.' Alphons. Turretini Nubes Ternium pro 
modcrato in llebus TheologicU Judicio, p. 178.—There is mi 
ample account of the conference of Cassel in the life of Muslims 
given by Mollerus in his Cimbria Liter&ta, tom. ii. p. . r >66. Tim 
reader will find, in the same work, an accurate index of the ac¬ 
counts of this conference published on both sides. 
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this period by the princes of the house of Bran- cent. 
denburg, and more especially by Frederic Wil- s ^ n j ( 
limn and his son Frederic, in order to compose PAU t n * 
the dissensions and animosity that divide the Pro- 
teslants, and particularly to promote a fraternal 
union between the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches in the Prussian territories, and in the 
rest of their dominions, are well known: and it 
is also equally notorious, that innumerable diffi¬ 
culties were formed against the execution of this 
salutary design. 

VI. Besides tlits.; public conferences, held by The pacific 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 
union and concord among Protestants, a multi- «>««• 
tude of individuals, animated by a spirit of true 
Christian charity, embarked in this pious cause 
on their own private authority, and offered their 
mediation and good offices to reconcile the two 
churches. It is true, indeed, that these peace¬ 
makers were, generally speaking, of the Reformed 
church; and that those among the Lutherans, 
who appeared in this amiable character, were but 
few in comparison with the great number of Cal¬ 
vinists that favoured this benevolent but arduous 
design. The most eminent of the Calvinistical 
pcaee-niakers was John Dureus, a native of 
Scotland, and a man justly celebrated, on account 
of his universal benevolence, solid piety, and ex¬ 
tensive learning; but, at the same time, more re¬ 
markable for genius and memory than for nicety 
of discernment and accuracy of judgment, as 
might be evinced by several proofs and testi¬ 
monies, were this the proper place for discussions 
of that nature. Be that as it will, never, perhaps, 
was there such an example of zeal and perseve¬ 
rance as that exhibited by Dureus, who, during 
the space of forty years [A], suffered vexations. 
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cent, and underwent labours, which required the firm- 

XVH - est resolution, and the most inexhaustible pa- 

part 11 t' ence » wrote, exhorted, admonished, entreated, 
and disputed; in a word, tried every method that 
human wisdom could suggest, to put an end to 
the dissensions and animosities that reigned among 
the Protestant churches. For it was not merely 
by the persuasive eloquence of his pen, or by 
forming plans in the silence of the closet, that 
this worthy divine performed the task which his 
benevolence and zeal engaged him to undertake ; 
his activity and industry were equal to his zeal; 
he travelled through all the countries in Europe, 
where the Protestant religion had obtained any 
footing; he formed connexions with the doctors 
of both parties; he addressed himself to kings, 
princes, magistrates, and ministers j and by re¬ 
presenting, in lively and striking colours, the 
utility and importance of the plan he had formed, 
hoped to engage them more or less in this good 
cause, or at least to derive some succour from their 
influence and protection. But here his views 
were considerably disappointed; for though his 
undertaking was generally applauded, and though 
he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the greatest part of those to whom he addressed 
himself, yet he found very few who were seriously 
disposed to alleviate his labours, by lending him 
their assistance, and seconding his attempts by 
their influence and counsels. Nay, some, suspect¬ 
ing that the fervent and extraordinary zeal of 
Dureus arose from mysterious and sinister mo¬ 
tives, and apprehending that he had secretly 
formed a design of drawing the Lutherans into a 
snare, attacked him in their writings with animosity 
aud bitterness, and loaded him with the sharpest 
invectives and reproaches. So that this well- 
meaning man, neglected at length by those of 
his own communion, opposed and rejected by the 
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followers of Luther, involved in various per- cent. 
plexitics and distress, exhausted by unsuccessful s ^, 1I ‘ i 
labour, and oppressed and dejected by injurious PAR1 " 
treatment, perceived, by a painful experience, 
that he laid undertaken a task which was beyond 
the power of a private person, and spent the re¬ 
mainder of his days in repose and obscurity at 
Cassel [/]. 

. ft may not be improper to observe here, that 
Durcus, who, notwithstanding the uprightness 
of his intentions ai general, was sometimes defi¬ 
cient in frankness .nil ingenuity, had annexed to 
his plan of reconciliation certain doctrines which, 
were they susceptible of proof, would serve as a 
foundation for the union, not only of the Luthe¬ 
rans and Calvinists, but also of all the different 
sects that bear the Christian name. For, among 
other things, he maintained, that the Apostles’ 

[fj Sec Coleri Historic Job. r>ura*i, published in 4to. at Wit- 
temberg, in 1716, to which, however, many important additions 
misfit he made from public record:, and also from documents, 
tliat have not as yet seen the light. Sonic records and docu¬ 
ments, of the hind here referred to, have been published by 
Ilasu'iis, in his Bibliotheca Bremen*. Theologico-Philolugica, 
torn. i. ]). 911. and tom. iv. p. (583. A still greater number are 
given by Gesselius, in the Addenda Ircnica, that are subjoined 
to his I listeria Ecclesiastiea, torn. ii. p. 614. The transactions 
of Durcus at Marpurg are mentioned by Selienk, in his Vital 
Profossoruiu Tlieologiai Marpurg. p. 202.—Jiis attempts in 
Holstein may bo learned from the Letters of Laehraan and Los- 
sius, which are joined together in the same volume. His exploits 
in Prussia and Poland are reemded by Jablonsky, in his Historia 
Consensus Sandamiriensis, p. 127. rad Ids labours in Denmark, 
the Palatinate, and Switzerland, arc mentioned respectively by 
Elswich, in his Fasciculus Epiatol. Theolog. p. 147.—Seelen’s 
Deliciai Epistol. p. 353. and in the Museum Hclvet. tom. in. iv. 
v.—See also Jaegeri Historia Sa'euli xvii. Deeenn. vii. p. 171.— 

Bohmius, Englisclie llcformations Histone, and more especially 
an account of Durieus, published under my direction at Helin- 
stiult, in the year 1744, by Benzelius, and entitled, Dissertatio 
de Johan. Dunvo, maxime de Actis ejus Suecanis. This dis¬ 
sertation contains a variety of anecdotes drawn from records not 
yet made public. 
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cent. Creed was a complete body of divinity; the Ten 
XVIL Commandments a perfect system of morals; and 
PAirr "! the Lord’s Prayer a comprehensive series of peti- 
>j V tions for all the blessings contained in the divine 
promises. Now if this notion, that these sacred 
compositions contain all that is essential to faith, 
obedience, and devotion, had been universally en¬ 
tertained, or evidently demonstrated, it would not 
have been a chimerical project to aim at a recon¬ 
ciliation of all Christian churches upon this basis, 
and to render these compositions the foundation of 
their coalition and the bond of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimerical to expect, 
that the Christian sects would universally adopt 
this notion, or be pleased to see the doctrines of 
Christianity reduced to such general principles. 
It is further to be observed, with respect to 
Dureus, that he showed a peculiar propensity to¬ 
wards the sentiments of the Mystics and Quakers, 
on account of their tendency to favour his con¬ 
ciliatory and pacific project. Like them he placed 
the essence of religion in the ascent of the soul to 
God, in calling forth the hidden word, in fanning 
the divine spark that resides in the recesses of the 
human mind, and, in consequence of this system, 
was intimately persuaded, that differences merely 
in theological opinions did not at all concern the 
essence of true piety. 

MattM® VII. Those among the Lutherans that np- 
tut C * hx " pcared the most zealous in this pacific cause were. 
John Matthiie [wj, bishop of Strengnes in Swe¬ 
den, and George Calixtua, professor of divinity at 
Ilelmstadt, whom Dureus had animated with a 


635* [»•] MaUlim* had Itoeii chaplain to (iiistavus Adolphus, 
and was afterwards appointed, hy that prime, preceptor to his 
daughter Christina, so famous in history, on account of tho 
whimsical peculiarities of her characlei, hoi taste for learning, 
and her desertion of the Swedish tin one and the Protestant 
religion. 
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portion of his charitable and indulgent spirit, cknt. 
The former was a man of capacity and merit, the xvn * 
latter was eminently distinguished among the doc- PAli ^ 
tors of this century, by his learning, genius, pro- v 
bity, and candour; but they both failed in the 
arduous undertaking in which they had engaged, 
and suffered considerably in their attempts to pro¬ 
mote the cause of unity and concord. The Olive- 
branches [n] of Matthias, who entitled thus his 
pacific productions, weye, by a royal edict, pub¬ 
licly condemned and suppressed in Sweden; and 
their author, in oidorto appease the fuiy of his 
enemies, was obliged to resign his bishopric, and 
pass the rest of his days in retirement [«]. The 
zeal of Calixtus, in calming the tumultuous 
and violent spirit of tho contending parties, drew 
upon him the bitterest reproaches, and the warm¬ 
est animosity and resentment from those who were 
more bent on maintaining their peculiar opinions, 
than in promoting that charity which is the end 
of the commandment; and while he was labouring 
to remove all sects and divisions, he appeared to 
many of his brethren in the light of a new sectary, 
who was founding the most pernicious of all sects, 
even that of the Syncrctists, who were supposed to 
promote peace and concord at the expense of 
truth. We shall, before we finish this chapter, 
endeavour to give a more particular and circum¬ 
stantial account of the sentiments and trials of this 
great man, to whose ehm ge many other things were 
laid, besides the crime of endeavouring to unite 
the disciples of the same master in the amiable 
bonds of charity, concord, and mutual forbearance, 
and whose opinions and designs excited warm con¬ 
tests in the Lutheran church. 

f«] Kami Olivas Septontrionalis. 

[V] SchefFeri Suoein Litterata, p. 128. ami Joli. Molleri 
art Pam llypomnemata, p. 817.—Arkenholtz, M(’moires do la 
huiue Climtiue, tom. i. p. 820. 605. tom. ii. p. 63. 
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cent. VIII. The external state of the Lutheran church 

xvn - at this period was attended with various eireuin- 
p^RT I!.' stances of prosperity, among which we may reckon 
S — -j its standing firm agaiust the assaidts of Home, 
The pr03 . wliose artifice and violence were in vain employ- 
porous ed to bring on its destruction. It is well known, 
happened 1 that a very considerable number of Lutherans ve¬ 
to >i*e Lu- sided in those provinces where the public exer- 
ci'mrcb. cise of their religion was prohibited. It has more 
especially been shown, by the late memorable 
emigration of the Saltzburgers [/>], that still 
greater numbers of them lay concealed in that 
land of despotism and hi got 17 , where the smallest 
dissent from popery, with whatever seeresy and 
circumspection it may be disguised, is considered 
as an enormous and capital crime ; and that they 
preserved their religious sentiments and doctrines 
pure and uncorrupted amidst the contagion of 
Romish superstition, which they always beheld 
with aversion and horror. In those countries 
which arc inhabited by persons of different com¬ 
munions, and whose sovereigns are members of the 
Romish church, we have numberless instances of 
the cruelty and injustice practised by the papists 
against those that dissent from them; and 
these cruelties are exercised under a pretext sug¬ 
gested by the most malevolent bigotry, which 
represents these dissenters as seditious subjects, 
and consequently as worthy of the most rigorous 
treatment. And yet it is certain, that, amidst all 
these vexations, the Lutheran church has stood 
its ground; nor has either the craft or fury of its 


'gjgT [/>] For nn account of the persecuted Lutherans in the 
archbishopric of Salt/houri', see Burnet’s Travels. See more 
especially a famous Latin discourse, published at Tuhimjen, in 
tin- year under the following title: “ Coniuiciituriohm 

Theoleu icui* do non Tolerundis in Keligione IMssentientilnis, 
quern I’neside Cluist. Matth. J’fuflio defendet Wolf. Lud. I.eis- 
ehiug.” 
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enemies been able, any where, to deprive it on- cent. 
tirely of its rights and privileges. It may farther XVI1, 
he observed, that the doctrine of Luther was ear- 
ried into Asia, Africa, and America, by several 
persons who fixed their habitations in those distant 
regions, and was also introduced into some parts of 
Europe, where it had hitherto been unknown. 

IX. When we turn our view to the internal tiio pro¬ 
state of the Lutheran church during this century, 
we shall find it improved in various respects j among tlie 
though several blemishes yet remained that cloud- Luth,; ‘ aus ' 
ed its lustre, it mast be acknowledged, to the 
honour of the Lutherans, that they cultivated all 
the various branches of literature, both sacred and 
profane, with uncommon industry and success, 
and made several improvements in the sciences, 
which art 1 100 well known to stand in need of a 
particular mention ; and of which a circumstan¬ 
tial enumeration would be inconsistent with the 
brevity we propose to observe in this history. 

But if it cannot be denied, on the one baud, that 
the cause of religion gamed by these improvements 
in learning, it must be owned; on the other, that 
some branches of science were perverted by in¬ 
judicious or ill-designing men, to corrupt the pure 
simplicity of genuine Christianity, and to render 
its doctrines abstruse and intricate. Thus it too 
often happens in life, that the best things are the 
most egregiously abused. 

About the commencement of this century, the 
sciences chiefly cultivated in the sehools were lo¬ 
gic and metaphysics; though the manner of treat¬ 
ing them was almost entirely destitute of elegance, 
simplicity, and precision. But, in process of time 
the scene changed in the seminaries of learning; 
and the more entertaining and agreeable branches 
of literature, that polish wit, excite taste, exer¬ 
cise judgment, and enrich memory, such as civil 
and natural history, philology, antiquities, eriti- 
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cism, and eloquence gained the ascendant. Both 
these kinds of knowledge acquired also a more 
graceful, consistent, and regular form than that 
under which they had hitherto appeared. But it 
happened most unluckily, that while the boun¬ 
daries of science were extended from day to day, 
and new discoveries and improvements were con¬ 
stantly enriching the republic of letters, the cre¬ 
dit of learning began sensibly to decrease, and 
learned men seemed gradually to lose those pecu¬ 
liar marks of veneration and distinction that the 
novelty of their character, as well as the excel¬ 
lence and importance of their labours, had hitherto 
drawn from the public. Among the various cir¬ 
cumstances that contributed to this decline of 
literary glory, we may particularly reckon the 
multitude of those who, without natural capacity, 
taste, or inclination, were led, by authority or a 
desire of applause, to literary pursuits; and, by 
their ignorance or their pedantry, cast a reproach 
upon the republic of letters. 

X. The only kind of philosophy that was taught 
in the Lutheran schools, during t lie greatest part 
of this century, was that of Aristotle, dressed up 
in that scholastic form that increased its na¬ 
tive intricacy and subtilty. And such was the 
devout and excessive veneration entertained by 
many for this abstruse system, that any attempt 
to reject the Grecian oracle, or to correct its de¬ 
cisions, was looked upon as of the most danger¬ 
ous consequence to the interests of the church, amt 
as equally criminal with a like attempt upon the 
sacred writings. Those who distinguished them¬ 
selves in the most extraordinary manner by their 
zealous and invincible attachment to the Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy, were the divines of Lcipsio, 'Tu¬ 
bingen, llclmsladt, and Altorf. The enchantment, 
however, was not universal; and there were many 
who, withdrawing their private judgment from the 
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yoke of authority, were bold enough to see with 
their own eyes; and of consequence discerned 
the blemishes that were indeed sufficiently visible 
in the pretended wisdom of the Grecian sage. 
The first attempt to reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds was made by certain pious and 
prudent divines, who though they did not pre¬ 
tend to discourage all philosophical inquiries, yet 
were desirous of confining them to a few select 
subjects j and complained, that the pompous de¬ 
nomination of philosophy was too frequently 
prostituted [#], by being applied to unintelligible 
distinctions, and words, or rather sounds, desti¬ 
tute of sense. These were succeeded in their dis¬ 
like of the Peripatetic philosophy by the disciples 
of Ramus, who had credit enough to banish it 
from several seminaries of learning, and to substi¬ 
tute in its place the system of their master, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better adapted 
to the purposes of life [?•]. But if the philosophy 
of Aristotle met with adversaries who opposed 
it upon solid and rational principles, it had also 
enemies of a very different character, who im¬ 
prudently declaimed against philosophy in gene¬ 
ral, as highly detrimental to the cause of religion 
and the interests of society. Such was the fa¬ 
natical extravagance of Daniel Iloffman, profes¬ 
sor at Helmsladt, who discovered, in this contro¬ 
versy, an equal degree of ignorance and animo¬ 
sity ; and such also were me followers of Robert 
Fludd, Jacob Behmen, and the Roseerucians, 
who boasted of having struck out, by the assist¬ 
ance of fire and divine illumination, a new, w r on- 

£173 Such, among others, was Wenceslas Schillingius, of whom 
a particular account is given by Arnold, iu his Ilistor. Eccles. et 
Ilmret. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. 

[V] See Jo. Herman nb Elswick, Dc varia Aristotelis, For- 
tuna, sort. x\i. p. 51. am! Walehius, Historiu Logicee, lib. ii. 
cap. ii. sect. iii. $ v. in I’amgis ejus Acadeniicia p. f*13. 
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dorful, and celestial system of philosophy, of 
which mention has been already made [#]. These 
adversaries of the Stagirite were divided among 
themselves, and this diminished the strength and 
vigour of their opposition to the common enemy. 
But had they been ever so closely united in their 
sentiments and measures, they would not have 
been able to overturn the empire of Aristotle, 
which was deeply rooted in the schools, through 
long possession, and had a powerful support in 
the multitude of its votaries and defenders. 

XI. The Peripatetic system had still more for¬ 
midable adversaries to encounter in Des Cartes 
and Gassendi, whose writings were composed 
with that perspicuity and precision that rendered 
them singularly agreeable to many of the Luthe¬ 
ran doctors of this century, and made them look 
with contempt on that obsolete and barren philo¬ 
sophy of the schools, which was expressed in un¬ 
couth terms arid barbarous phrases, without taste, 
elegance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ari¬ 
stotle beheld with envy these new philosophers, 
used their most zealous endeavours to bring them 
into discredit, and, for this purpose, represented 
their researches and principles as highly detri¬ 
mental to the interests of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by experi¬ 
ence, that these methods of attack proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, they changed their manner of proceeding, 
and (like a prudent general, who, besieged by a 
superior force, abandons his outworks and retires 
into the citadel), they relinquished much of their 
jargon, and defended only the main and essential 
principles of their system. To render these prin¬ 
ciples more palatable, they began to adorn them 
with the graces of elocution, and to mingle with 
their philosophical tenets the charms of polite 

Oj See above, in the General ilintory of the Church, sect, 
xxxi. 
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literature. They even went so far as to confess 
that Aristotle, though the prince of philoso¬ 
phers, was chargeable with errors and defects, 
which it was both lawful and expedient to cor¬ 
rect. But these concessions only served to render 
their adversaries more confident and enterprising, 
since they were interpreted as resulting from a 
• consciousness of their weakness, and were looked 
upon as a manifest acknowledgment of their de¬ 
feat. In consequence of this, the enemies of the 
Stagiritc renewed their attacks with redoubled im¬ 
petuosity, and with a lull assurance of victory; nor 
did they confine them to those branches of the 
Peripatetic philosophy which were allowed by its 
votaries to stand in need of correction, but levelled 
them, without distinction, at the whole system, 
and aimed at nothing less than its total disso¬ 
lution. Grotius, indeed, who marched at the 
head of these philosophical reformers, proceeded 
with a certain degree of prudence and moderation. 
Puffendorfj in treating of the law of nature and 
of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
boldness and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and 
pursued a method entirely different from that, 
which had been hitherto observed in the schools. 
Tins freedom drew upon him a multitude of 
enemies, who loaded him with the bitterest re¬ 
proaches ; his example was, nevertheless, followed 
by Thomasius, professor of law in the academy of 
Leipsic, and afterwards ai Hall, who attacked the 
Peripatetics with new degrees of vehemence and 
zeal. This eminent man, though honourably 
distinguished by the excellence of his genius and 
the strength of his resolution, was not, perhaps, 
the properest person that could be pitched upon 
■ to manage the interests of philosophy. His 
views, nevertheless, were vast; he aimed at the 
'reformation of philosophy in general, and of the 
Periputetic system in particular ; and he assidu- 
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cent, ously employed both the power of exhortation 
XVI1 ' and the influence of example, in order to persuade 
paht »! tbe Saxons to reject the Aristotelian system, 
y ^ which he had never read, and which most cer¬ 

tainly he did not understand. The scheme of 
philosophy that he substituted in its place was 
received with little applause, and soon sunk into 
oblivion; but bis attempt to overturn the system 
of the Peripatetics, and to restore the freedom of 
philosophical inquiry, was attended with remark¬ 
able success, made, in a little time, the most rapid 
progress, and produced such admirable effects, that 
Thomasius is justly looked upon, to this day, as 
the chief of those bold spirits who pulled down 
philosophical tyranny from its throne in Germany, 
and gave a mortal blow to what was called the 
sectarian philosophy [7] in that country. The first 
seminary of learning that adopted the measures 
of Thomasius was that of Hall in Saxony, where 
he was professor; they were afterwards followed 
by the rest of the German schools, by some sooner, 
by others later; and from thence a spirit of 
pliilosophical liberty began to spread itself in 
other countries where the Lutheran religion was 
established. So that, towards the conclusion of 
this century, the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect li¬ 
berty of conducting their philosophical researches 
in the manner they judged the most conform¬ 
able with truth and reason, of departing from the 
mere dictates of authority in matters of science, 
and of proposing publicly every one his respective 
opinions. This liberty was not the consequence 
of any positive decree of the state, nor was it in¬ 
culcated by any law of the church; it seemed to 

C<] By the Sectarian Philosophers were meant, those who . 
followed implicitly some one of the ancient philosophical sects, 
without daring to uses the dictates of their private judgment, to. 
correct or modify the doctrines or expressions of these hoary 
guides. 
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result from that invisible disposal of things, which cent. 
we call accident, and certainly proceeded from the 
efforts of a few great men, seconding and exciting PAH1 * u \ 
that natural propensity towards free inquiry, that 
can never be totally extinguished in the human 
mind. Many employed this liberty in extracting, 
after the manner of the ancient Eclectics, what 
they thought most conformable to reason, and 
most susceptible of demonstration, from the pro¬ 
ductions of the different schools, and connecting 
these extracts in such a manner as to constitute a 
complete body of philosophy. But some made a 
yet more noble use of this inestimable privilege 
by employing, with indefatigable zeal and industry, 
their own faculties in the investigation of truth, 
and building, upon solid and unchangeable prin¬ 
ciples, a new and sublime system of philosophy. 

At the head of these we may place Leibnitz, 
whose genius and labours have deservedly ren¬ 
dered his name immortal [?*1. 

In this conflict between the reformers of phi¬ 
losophy ami the votaries of Aristotle, the latter 
lost ground from day to day, and his system, in 
consequence of the extremes that reformers often 
fall into, grew so disgusting and odious, that con¬ 
demnation was passed on every part of it. Hence 
the science of metaphysics, which the Grecian sage 
had considered as the master-science, as the ori¬ 
ginal fountain of all true philosophy, was spoiled 
of its honours, and fell into contempt; nor was 
the authority and influence even of Des Carte's 
(who also set out, in his inquiries, upon meta¬ 
physical principles) sufficient to support it against 
the prejudices of the times. However, when the 
first heat of opposition began to cool, and the rage 


. [m] The curious reader will find an accurate and ample ac¬ 

count of this revolution in philosophy, in the learned Brucker’s 
1 listeria Critics Philosophise. 
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cent, of party to subside, this degraded science was not 
XVH - only recalled from its exile, by the interposition 
rAiiT n! an d credit of Leibnitz, but was also reinstated in 
its former dignity and lustre. 

Tbe virtues XII. The defects and vices of the Lutheran 
and defects clergy have been circumstantially exposed, and 
thewn doc- even exaggerated, by many writers, who seem to 
ton. require of the ministers of the gospel a degree of 
perfection, which ought indeed always to be 
aimed at, hut which no wise observer of human 
nature can ever hope to see generally reduced to 
practice. These censurers represent the leading 
men of the Lutheran church as arrogant, con¬ 
tentious, despotic, and uncharitable j as destitute 
of Christian simplicity and candour; fond of 
quibbling and dispute; judging of all things by 
the narrow spirit of party -, and treating with the 
utmost antipathy and aversion those that differ 
from them ever so little in religious matters. 
The less considerable among the Lutheran doc¬ 
tors were charged with ignorance, with a neglect 
of tbe sacred duties of their station, and with a 
want of talent in their character as public leach- 
el's. And the whole body were accused of ava¬ 
rice, laziness, want of piety, and corruption of 
manners. 

It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, by 
those who have studied with attention and impar¬ 
tiality the genius, manners, and history of this 
century, that the Lutheran clergy are not wholly 
irreproachable with respect to the matters that are 
here laid to their charge, and,that many Luthe¬ 
ran churches were under the direction of pastors 
who were highly deficient, some in zeal, others 
in abilities, many in both, and consequently ill 
qualified for propagating the truths of Christi-- 
unity with wisdom and success. But this re¬ 
proach is not peculiarly applicable to the seven¬ 
teenth century; it is a general charge, that, with 
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too much truth, may be brought against all the cent. 
ages of the church. On the other hand, it must s *, p n j r 
be acknowledged, by all such as are not blinded PAH .' 
by ignorance or partiality, that the whole of the 
Lutheran clergy did not consist of these unworthy 
pastors, and that many of the Lutheran doctors 
of this century were distinguished by their learn¬ 
ing, piety, gravity, and wisdom. Nay, perhaps 
it might be difficult to decide, whether in our 
times, in which some pretend that the sanctity of 
the primitive do. tors is revived in several places, 
there he not as many that do little honour to the 
pastoral character as in the times of our ancestors? 
it must farther be observed, that many of the 
defects, which are invidiously charged upon the 
doctors of this age, were in a great measure owing 
to the in if; Icily of the times. They were the 
unhappy olVects of those public calamities which 
a dreadful war of thirty years duration pro¬ 
duced in Germany ; they derived strength from 
the influence of a corrupt education, and were 
sometimes encouraged by the protection and 
countenance of vicious and profligate magi¬ 
strates. 

XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy The *;<•<» 
were partly owing to the infelicity of the times, 

Avill appear evident from some particular instances, clergy 
It must be acknowledged that, during the greatest J^ng to 
part of this century, neither the discourses of the tlie times 
pulpit nor the instructions of the schools were 
adapted to promote among the people just ideas 
of religion, or to give them a competent know¬ 
ledge of the doctrines and precepts of the gospel. 

The eloquence of the pulpit, as some ludicrously 
and too justly represent it, was reduced, in many 
places, to the noisy art of bawling (during a cer¬ 
tain space of time measured by a sand-glass) upon 
various points of theology, which the orators 
understood but very little, and which the people 

VOL. v. u 
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cent, did not understand at all; and when the im- 
xvu - portant doctrines and precepts of Christianity 

p vkt n! were introduced in these public discourses, they 
were frequently disfigured l>y tawdry and pue¬ 
rile ornaments, wholly inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of the divine wisdom that shines forth 
in the Gospel, and were thus, in a great mea¬ 
sure, deprived of their native beauty, efficacy, and 
power. All this must be confessed \ but perhaps 
it may not appear surprising when all things 
are duly considered. The ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel had their heads full of sonorous and empty 
words, of trivial distinctions and metaphysical 
subtilties, and very ill furnished with that kind of 
knowledge that is adapted to touch the heart and 
to reform the life; they had also few models of 
true eloquence before their eyes; and therefore 
it is not much to be wondered, if they dressed 
out their discourses with foreign and tasteless 
ornaments. 

The charge brought against the universities, 
that they spent more time in subtile and conten¬ 
tious controversy than in explaining the holy 
Scriptures, teaching the duties of morality, and 
promoting a spirit of piety and virtue, though 
too just, yet may also be alleviated by consider¬ 
ing the nature and circumstances of the times. 
The Lutherans wen; surrounded with a multitude 
of adversaries, who obliged them to be perpe¬ 
tually in a posture of defence; and the Roman 
Catholics, who threatened their destruction, con¬ 
tributed, in a more particular manner, to excite 
in their doctors that polemic; spirit which unfortu¬ 
nately became a habit, and had an unhappy in¬ 
fluence on the exercise both of their academical 
and pastoral functions. In time of war, the mili¬ 
tary art not only becomes singularly respectable, 
but is preferred, without hesitation, before all 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain 
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the inestimable blessings of liberty and independ¬ 
ence; and thus in the midst of theological com¬ 
motions, the spirit of controversy, by becoming 
necessary, gains an ascendant, which, even when 
the danger is over, it is unwilling to lose. It 
were indeed ardently to be wished, that the Lu¬ 
therans had treated with more mildness and cha¬ 
rity those who differed from them in religious 
opinions, and had discovered more indulgence 
and forbearance towards such, more especially, 
as by ignorance, fanaticism, or excessive curiosity 
were led into error, without pretending, never¬ 
theless, to disturb the public tranquillity by pro¬ 
pagating their particular systems. But they had 
unhappily imbibed a spirit of persecution in their 
. early education; this was too much the spirit of 
the times ; and it was even a leading maxim with 
our ancestors, that it was both lawful and expe¬ 
dient to use severity and force against those whom 
they looked upon as heretics. This maxim was 
derived from Rome, and even those who separated 
from that church did not find it easy to throw off, 
all of a sudden, that despotic and uncharitable 
spirit that had so long been the main-spring of its 
government, and the general characteristic of its 
members. Nay, in their narrow views of things, 
their very piety seemed to suppress the generous 
movements of fraternal love and forbearance; and 
the more they felt themselves animated with a 
zeal for the divine glory, the. more difficult did they 
find it to renounce that ancient and favourite 
maxim, which had so often been ill interpreted 
and ill applied, that.whoever is found to be an 
enemy to God, ought also to be declared an enemy 
to his country [«Q. 

W £?/>"] It worn to be wished that the Lutherans had not, 
in many places, persevered in these severe and despotic prin¬ 
ciples, longer than other Protestant churches. Until this very 
dav, the Lutherans of Frankfort on the Maine have always 
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cent. XIV. There were few or no changes intro- 
XVI *" duced, during this century, into the form of go- 
pakt n. verninent, the method of worship, and the exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies of the Lutheran church. 
Tiieeo-ie- Many alterations would indeed have been made 
siastica! ill all these, had the princes and states of that 
communion judged it expedient to put in oxecu- 
ti,i- i.u. tion the plans that had been laid by Thoma- 
iiw.i"s. s j us> ajM i other eminent men, for reforming its 
ecclesiastical polity. These plans wen; built 
upon a new principle, which supposed, that the 
majesty and supreme authority of the sovereign 
was the only source of church power. On this 
fundamental principle, which these great men 
look all imaginable pains to prove, by solid and 
striking arguments, they raised a voluminous 
system of laws, which, in tin; judgment of many, 
evidently tended to this conclusion : that the same 
sovereign who presides in the state ought to rule 
in the church ; that prince and ponlilf are inse¬ 
parable characters; and that the ministers of the 
Gospel are not the ambassadors of the Deity, but 
tlm deputies or vicegerents of the civil magi¬ 
strate. These reformers of Lutheranism did not 
stop here ; they reduced within narrower bounds 
the few privileges and advantages that, the clergy 
yet retained; and treated many of the rites, in¬ 
stitutions, and customs of our church, us the re¬ 
mains of popish superstition. Hence an abund¬ 
ant source of contention was opened, and a long 
and tedious controversy was carried on with 
warmth and animosity between the clergy and 
civilians. We leave others to determine with 
what views these debates were commenced and 
fomented, and with what success they were re- 

refused to permit the Reformed to celebrate public worship 
within the hounds, or even in the suburb^, of that city. Many 
attempts have been made to conquer their obstinacy iu this 
respect, but hitherto without success. 
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spectivcly carried oil by the contending parties, cknt. 
We shall only observe, that their effects and con- s ^ H j, 
sequences were unhappy, as, in many places, they PAR -r „* 
proved, in the issue, detrimental to the reputation 
of the clergy, to the dignity and authority of re¬ 
ligion, and to the peace and prosperity of the Lu¬ 
theran church [.rj. The present state of that 
church verifies too plainly this observation. It 
is- now its fate to see few entering into its public 
service, who are adapted to restore the reputation 
it has lost, or to maintain that which it yet retains. 

Those who are distinguished by illustrious birth, 
uncommon genius, and a liberal and ingenuous 
turn of mind, look upon . the study of theology, 
which has so little external honours and advan¬ 
tages to recommend it, as below their ambition ; 
and hence the number of wise, learned, and emi¬ 
nent ministers grows less considerable from day to 
day. This circumstance "s deeply lamented by 
those among us who consider with attention the 
dangerous and declining state of the Lutheran 
church ; and it is to be feared, that our descend¬ 
ants will have reason to lament it still more bit¬ 
terly. 

XV. The eminent, writers that adorned the The most 
Lutheran church 'through the course of this ccn-V'T 1 '* 

• ‘ ' 1 - rr in i I-»UII:Cr4m 

tury were many in number. We shall only writers, 
mention those whom it is mo: t necessary for a 
student of ecclesiastical '.istory to be more par- 

If-ST [■<] It has been the ill-ha; even of well-designing: men 
to fall into pernicious extremes, it. the controversies relating to 
the foundation, power, and privileges of the church. Too few 
have steered the middle way, mid laid their plans with such 
equity and wisdom ns to maintain the sovereignty and authority 
of the state, without reducing the church to a mere creature of 
civil policy. The render will lind a most, intentsting view of this 
nice ami important subject in the learned and ingenious bishop 
of Gloucester’s Alliance between Church ami State, anil iu his 
Dedication of the second volume of his Divine Legation of 
Moses, to my Loid Mansfield. 
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cent, ticularly acquainted with; sucli are vEgideus 
xvn - and Nicholas Hunnius—Leonard Hotter—Joseph 
pai t n. ar 'd John Ernesti Gerhard—George and Frede- 
rick UlricCalixtus—the Mentzers—the Olcariuses 
—Frederic Baldwin—Albert Grawer—Matthias 
Hoe—the Carpzoviuses—.John and PanlTarnovius 
—John Affelman—Elihart Luhcr—the Lysers— 
Michael Walther—Joachim Hildebrand—John 
Valentine Andreas—Solomon Glassing—Abraham 
Colovius—Theodore Hackspan—John Hulseman 
—Jacob Weller—Peter and John Mausacus, bro¬ 
thers—John Conrad Danhaver—John George 
Dorsehadus—.John Arndt—Martin Geyer—John 
Admn Seliertzer—Balthazar and John Meisner— 
Augustus Pfeiffer—Henry and John Muller— 
Justus Christopher Schomcr—Sebastian Schmidt 
—Christopher llorsholt—the Osianders—Philip 
Jacob Spener—Gob. Theodore Moyer—Fridoni. 
Bechman—and others [y], 

Anhistori- XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church 
cat viewof ,-omained entire during this century; its funda- 
ousdoctrinc mental principles received no alteration, nor 
of the Lu- cou jd any doctor of that church, who should have 
presumed to renounce or invalidate any ol tnoise 
theological points that are contained in the sym¬ 
bolical books of the Lutherans, have mot with to¬ 
leration and indulgence. It is, however, to he 
observed, that in later times, various circum¬ 
stances contributed to diminish, in many places, 
the authority of these symbolical oracles, which 
had so long been considered as an almost infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence arose that un¬ 
bounded liberty, which is at this day enjoyed by 
all who are not invested witli the character of 
public teachers, of dissenting from the decisions of 

D/l For an account of the lives and writing* of these Authors, 
see Witte's .Memorise Thcologonim, mill his Diarium liiogtaphi- 
r,l,n « as also Pippingius, (ioezius, ami other writers of literary 
history. 
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these symbols or creeds, and of declaring this dissent 
in the manner they judge the most expedient. The 
case was very different in former times; whoever 
ventured to oppose any of the received doctrines 
of the church, or to spread new religious opinions 
among the people, was called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very rarely escaped without suffering in his fortune 
ov reputation, unless he renounced his innovations. 
But the teachers of novel doctrines had nothing to 
apprehend, when, towards the conclusion of this 
century, the Lutheran churches adopted that lead¬ 
ing maxim of the Arminians, that “ Christians 
were accountable to God alone for their religious 
sentiments; and that no individual could be justly 
punished by the magistrate for his erroneous opi¬ 
nions, while he conducted himself like a virtuous 
and obedient subject, and made no attempts to 
disturb the peace and order of civil society.” It 
were to be wished that this religious liberty, 
which the dictates of equity must approve, but 
of which the virtuous mind alone can make a 
wise and proper use, had never degenerated 
into that unbridled licentiousness that holds no¬ 
thing sacred, but with an audacious insolence 
tramples under foot the solemn truths of reli¬ 
gion, and is constantly endeavouring to throw 
contempt upon the respectable profession, of its 
ministers. 

XVII. The various branches of sacred erudi¬ 
tion were cultivated with uninterrupted zeal 
and assiduity among the Lutherans, who, at no 
period of time were without able commentators, 
and learned and faithful guides for the interpre¬ 
tation of the 1 loly Scriptures. It is natural to 
mention here Tar no v rus, Gerhard, Ilaekspan, Ca- 
lixtuSj Erasmus, Schmidt, to whom might be add¬ 
ed a numerous list of learned and judicious cx- 
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positore of the sacred oracles. But what appeal's 
more peculiarly worthy of observation is, that 
the very period which some look upon as the 
most barren of learned productions, and the most 
remarkable for a general inattention to the branch 
of eruditiou now under consideration, produced 
that inestimable and immortal work of Solomon 
Glassius, which he published under the title of 
Sacred Philology, and than which none can be 
more useful for the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, as it throws an uncommon degree of light 
upon the language and phraseology of the inspir¬ 
ed writers. It must, at the same time, be can¬ 
didly acknowledged that a considerable part of 
this century was more employed, by the profes¬ 
sors of the dill ere lit universities, in defending, 
with subtilty and art, the peculiar doctrines of the 
Lutheran church, than in illustrating and explain¬ 
ing the Holy Scripture, which is the only genuine 
source of divine truth. W hatever was worthy 
of censure in this manner of proceeding was 
abundantly repaired by the more modern divines 
of the Lutheran communion j for no sooner did 
the rage of controversy begin to subside, than the 
greatest part of them turned their principal stu¬ 
dies towards the exposition and illustration of the 
sacred writing.-: and they were particularly ani¬ 
mated in the execution of this laborious task, by 
oosening the* indefatigable industry of those 
among the Dm'eh divi"os, who, in their interpre¬ 
tations of Script me, ibiiowed the sentiments and 
method of (.orceins. At the la ud of these mo¬ 
dern commentators wo may place, with justice, 
Sebastian Schmidt, who was at least the most la¬ 
borious and voluminous expositor of this age. 
Alter this learned writer, may he ranked 
(’alovius, (iier, Sehomei, and others of interior 
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note [ z ]. The contests excited by the persons cent. 
called Pietists, though unhappy in several respects, x v 1 '■ 
were nevertheless attended with this good effect, 
that they engaged many to apply themselves to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, which they had 
too much neglected before that period, and to 
the perusal of the commentators and interpreters 
of the sacred oracles. These commentators pur- 
sped various methods, and were unequal both in 
tlieir merit and success. Some confined them¬ 
selves to the sigeifk ation of the words of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the litoral sense that belonged to the 
phrases of the inspired writers; others applied 
their expositions of Scripture to the decision of 
controverted points, and attacked their adversa¬ 
ries, either by refuting their false interpretations 
of Scripture, or by making use of their own com¬ 
mentaries to overturn their doctrines; a third 
sort, after unfolding the sense of Scripture, ap¬ 
plied it carefully to the purposes of life and the 
direction of practice. "VVo might mention an¬ 
other class of interpreters, who, by an assiduous 
perusal of the writings of the Cocceians, are said 
to have injudiciously acquired their defects, as ap¬ 
pears by their turning the sacred history into alle¬ 
gory, and slvking rather the more remote and 
mysterious sense of Scripture than its obvious 
and literal signification. 

XVIII. The principal doctors of this century xiic ui.wt- 
followed, at first, the loose method of deducing 8 

their theological doctriue from Scripture under a or faith ^ 
few general heads. This method had been ob-^'j"^ 
served in ancient times by Melancthon, and wasraus. u 
vulgarly called Common-place divinity. They, 
however, made use of the principles, terms, and 
subtile distinctions of the Peripatetic philosophy. 


TSi'c .r. Franc. Buila'i Isagnge in Hicologiam, lib. ii. rap. 
via. i>. 10SG. 
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cent, which was yet in high reputation, in explaining 
xvu - and illustrating each particular doctrine. Tho 
pa tr u. person that reduced theology into a regular 
ysystem, and gave it a truly scientific and philoso¬ 
phical form, was George Calixtiis, a man of 
great genius and erudition, who had imbibed the 
spirit of the Aristotelian school. His design, in 
general, was not so much censured, as the parti¬ 
cular method he followed, and the form he gavft 
to his theological system; for he divided the whole 
science of divinity into three parts, viz. the end, 
the subject, the means; and this division, which 
was borrowed from Aristotle, appeared extremely 
improper to many. This philosophical method 
of ranging the truths of Christianity was followed, 
with remarkable zeal and emulation, by the most 
eminent doctors in the different schools of learn¬ 
ing, and even in our times it has its votaries. Some 
indeed had the courage to depart from it, and to 
exhibit the doctrines of religion under a different, 
though still under a scientific form ; but they had 
few followers; and struggled in vain against the 
empire of Aristotle, who reigned with a despotic 
authority in the schools. 

There were, however, many pious and good 
men, who beheld, with great displeasure, this 
irruption of metaphysics into the sphere of theo¬ 
logy, and never could be brought to relish this 
philosophical method of teaching the doctrines of 
Christianity. They earnestly desired to see divine 
truth freed from captious questions and subtilties, 
delivered from thoshackles of an imperious system, 
and exhibited .with that beautiful simplicity, per¬ 
spicuity, and evidence, in which it appeal's in tho 
sacred writings. Persons of this turn had their 
wishes and expectations in some measure answer¬ 
ed, when, towards the conclusion of this century, 
the learned Spener, and others, animated by his 
exhortations and example, began to inculcate tho 
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truths and precepts of religion in a* more plain cent. 
and popular manner, and when the eclectics had xvn ‘ 
succeeded so far as to dethrone Aristotle, and to PAKT ' 
banish his philosophy from the greatest part. of 
the Lutheran schools. Spener was not so far 
successful as to render universal his popular me¬ 
thod of teaching theology; it was nevertheless 
adopted by a considerable number of doctors; 
ahd it cannot be denied, that, since this period, 
the science of divinity, delivered from the jargon 
of the schools, Ir-s assumed a more liberal and 
graceful aspect. The same observation may be 
applied to controversial productions; it is certain 
that polemics were totally destitute of elegance 
and perspicuity so long as Aristotle reigned in 
the seminaries of learning, and that they were 
more or less embellished and improved since the 
suppression and disgrace of the Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy. It is, however, to be lamented, that con¬ 
troversy did not lose, at this period, all the cir¬ 
cumstances that had so justly rendered it displea¬ 
sing ; and that the defects, that had given such 
offence in the theological disputants of all parties, 
were far from being entirely removed. These 
defects still subsist, though perhaps in a less 
shocking degree; and whether we peruse the 
polemic writers of ancient or modern times, we 
shall find too few among them who may be said 
to be animated by the ’ ure love of truth, without 
any mixture of pride, passion, or partiality, and 
whom we may pronounce free from the illusion 
of prejudice and self-love. 

XIX. The science of morals, which must ever The state 
be esteemed the master-science, from its immedi-^™™ 1 
ate influence upon life and manners, was, for a among ti« 
long time, neglected among the Lutherans. If Lutlien ""' 
we except a few eminent men, such as Arndt and 
Gerhard, who composed some popular treatises 
concerning the internal worship of the Deity, and 
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cknt. the duties of Christians, there did not appear, 

xvn - during the greatest part of this century, any ino- 
rA HT II; ra * writer of distinguished merit. Hence it hap- 
tj- y pened, that those who applied themselves to tins 
business of resolving what are called Cases of Con¬ 
science were held in high esteem, and their tri¬ 
bunals were much frequented. But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, 
as yet, established with a sufficient degree of pre¬ 
cision and evidence, their decisions were often 
erroneous, and they were liable to fall into daily 
mistakes. Calixtus was the first who separated 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, 
and exhibited the latter under the form of an in¬ 
dependent science. He did not, indeed, live to 
finish this work, the beginning of which met with 
universal applause; his disciples, however, em¬ 
ployed, with some degree of success, the instruc¬ 
tions tliey had received from their master, in exe¬ 
cuting his plan, and composing a system of Moral 
Theology. This system, in process of time, fell 
into discredit, on account of the Peripatetic form 
under which it appeared; for notwithstanding 
the striking repugnance that there is, in the very 
nature of tilings, between the beautiful science of 
morals, and the perplexing intricacies of meta¬ 
physics, Calixtus could not abstain from the latter 
in building his moral system. The moderns, 
however, stripped morality of the Peripatetic gar¬ 
ment, calling to their assistance tin* hiw of mil lire, 
which had hecn explained and illustrated hy 
Puffe'ndorf and other authors, and comparing this 
law with the sacred writings, they not only dis¬ 
covered the true springs of Christian virtue, and 
entered into the true spirit and sense of the di¬ 
vine laws, hut also digested the whole science of 
morals into a hotter order, and demonstrated its 
principles with a new and superior degree of 
evidence. 
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XX. These improvements in theology and cent. 
morality did not diffuse such a spirit of concord 8E *^ ir ,' r 
in the Lutheran church as was sufficient to heal eAll j. 
ancient divisions, or to prevent new ones. That 
church, on the contrary, was involved in the most Comnlo . 
lamentable commotions and tumults, during the ••'"J 
whole course of this century, partly by the con- the lather- 
troversies that arose among its most eminent doc- an clmrcli. 
tojrs, and partly by the intemperate zeal of vio¬ 
lent reformers, Mie fanatical predictions of pre¬ 
tended prophets, i.i.d the rash measures of inno¬ 
vators, who studiously spread among the people, 
new, singular, and, for the most part, extravagant 
opinions. The controversies that divided the 
Lutheran doctor* may be ranged under two classes, 
according to their different importance and ex¬ 
tent, as some of them involved the whole church 
in tumult and discord, while others were less 
universal in their pernicious effects. Of the 
former class there were two controversies, that 
gave abundant exercise to the polemic talents of 
the Lutheran doctors during the greatest part of 
this cgntury ; and these turned upon the religious 
systems that are generally known under the deno¬ 
minations of Syncretism and Pietism. Nothing 
could bo more amiable than the principles that 
gave rise to the former, and nothing more respect¬ 
able and praiseworthy than the design that was. 
proposed by the latter. The Synorctists [a~], ani¬ 
mated with that fraternal love and that pacific 
spirit which Jesus Christ had so often recom¬ 
mended as the peculiar characteristics of his true 
disciples, used their warmest endeavours to pro¬ 
mote union and concord among Christians ; and 
the Pietists had undoubtedly in view the restora- 


* [«] The Syecretista were a l S o called Calixtines, from their 

chief, George Calixtus; and Ilelinstadians, from the university 
where their plan of doctrine and union took its rise. 
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cent, tion and advancement of that holiness and virtue, 
XV11 ' that had suffered so much by Ihe influence of li- 
j'art u! mentions manners on the one hand, and by the tur- 
bulent sj>irit of controversy on the other. These 
two great and amiable virtues, that gave rise to 
the projects and efforts of the two orders of per¬ 
sons now mentioned, were combated by a third, 
even a zeal for maintaining the truth, and pre¬ 
serving it from all mixture of error. Thus the 
Jove of truth was unhappily found to stand in op¬ 
position to the love of opinion, piety, and concord; 
and thus, in this present critical and corrupt state 
of human nature, the unruly and turbulent pas¬ 
sions of men can, by an egregious abuse, draw the 
worst consequences from the best things, and 
render the most excellent principles and views 
productive of confusion, calamity, and discord. 

The rise of XXI. The origin of Syncretism was owing to 

George Calixtus, of Sleswick, a man of eminent 
Caiixtiue and distinguished abilities arid merit, and who 
cont rorer. j ja( j f ew - equals in this century, either in point of 
learning or genius. This great man being placed 
in a university [7>], which, from the very time of 
its foundation, had been remarkable for encou¬ 
raging freedom of inquiry, improved this happy 
privilege, examined the respective doctrines of the 
various sects that bear the Christian name, arid 
found, in the notions commonly received among 
divines, some things defective and erroneous. I le 
accordingly gave early intimations of his dissatis¬ 
faction with the state of theology, and lamented, 
in a more particular manner, the divisions and 
factions that reigned among the servants and 
disciples of the same great master. He therefore 
turned his views to the salutary work of softening 


[6] Tin* university of Helmiitadt, in the duchy of Brunswick, ■ 
founded in the year I57(i. 
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the animosities produced by these divisions, and cent. 
showed the warmest desire, not so much of esta- 8 * c '.j I j l< 
Wishing a perfect harmony and concord between ,. AR1 ’ 
the jarring sects, which no human power seemed 
capable of effecting, as of extinguishing the hatred, 
and appeasing the resentment, which the contend¬ 
ing parties discovered too much in their conduct 
towards each other. His colleagues did not seem 
a$ all averse to this pacific project; and the sur¬ 
prise that this their silence or acquiescence must 
naturally excin-, in such as are acquainted witli 
the theological spirit of the seventeenth century, 
will be diminished, when it is considered, that the 
professors of divinityat Hclmstadtbindthemselves, 
at their admission, by an oath, to use their best 
and most zealous endeavours to heal the divisions, 
and terminate the contests that prevail among 
Christians. Neither Calixtus, however, nor his 
friends, escaped the opposition that it was natural 
to expect in the execution of such an unpopular 
and comprehensive project. They were warmly 
attacked, in the year 1(>39, by Statius Buselie- 
rus, a Hanoverian ecclesiastic, a bigoted votary 
of Ramus, a declared enemy to all philosophy, 
and a man of great temerity and imprudence. 

This man, exasperated at the preference Calix¬ 
tus and his companions had given to the Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy over the principles of the Ramists, 
composed a very malignant hook, intitled. Crypto- 
Papismus Novae Theologize Helmstadiensis (V), 
in which Calixtus was charged with a long list of 
errors. Though this production made some small 
impression on the minds of certain persons, it is 
nevertheless probable that Buseher would have 
almost universally passed for a partial, malicious, 
and rash accuser, had his invectives and complaints 


[V] i. e. Popery disguised under the mask of the new theologi¬ 
cal system of Ifelmstadt. 
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cent, rendered Calixlus more cautious and prudent. 

xvir - f But the upright, and generous heart of this emi- 
i’A kt n! nont num > which disdained dissimulation to a 
degree that bordered upon the extreme of im¬ 
prudence, excited him to speak with the utmost 
frankness his private sentiments, and thus to give 
a certain measure of plausibility to the accusations 
of his adversary. Both he and his colleague Con¬ 
rad Horneius maintained, with boldness and pdC- 
severance, several propositions, which appeared 
to many others besides Buseher, new, singu¬ 
lar, and of a dangerous tendency; and Calixlus 
more especially, by the freedom and plainness 
with which he declared and defended his senti¬ 
ments, drew upon him ihe resentment and indig¬ 
nation of the Sa.MOi doctors, who, in the year 
Kilo, were present at the conferenc- 1 m Thorn. 
He had been chns.cn by Frederick \\ ".Ilium, (dee- 
tor of Brandenburg, as colleague and assistant 
to the divines he sent from Koniiigsberg to these 
conferences ; and the Saxon deputies were greatly 
incensed to see a Lutheran eeelesindie in the cha¬ 
racter of an assistant to a deputation of Reformed 
doctors. This tirst can-a of o tie nee was followed 
by other incidents, in the course of these confer¬ 
ences, which increased the resentment of the 
Saxons against Calixlus, and made them accuse 
him of leaning to tin* side of tin* Reformed 
churched. We cannot enter here into a circum¬ 
stantial account of this matter, which would lead 
us from our main design. We shall only observe, 
that when these conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more (‘specially Hulseinan, Wel¬ 
ler, Sch aril us, and Calovius, turned the whole 
force of their polemic weapons against Calixtus; 
and in their public writings reproached him with 
apostasy from the principles of Lutheranism, and 
with a propensity towards the sentiments both of 
the Reformed and Romish churches. This great 
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man did not receive tamely the insults of his ad- cent. 
versaries. His consummate knowledge of the 
philosophy that reigned in the schools, and his PAR ^ n * 
perfect acquaintance with the history of the 
church, rendered him an able disputant; and 
accordingly he repelled with the greatest vigour, 
the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, with 
uncommon spirit and erudition, this important 
controversy, until the year 1050 , when death put 
an end to his labours, and transported him from 
these scenes of clb.. >nsioii and tumult into the re¬ 
gions of peace and concord \_d}. 

XXII. Neither the death of OaJixtus, nor the The conti- 
deeease of his principal adversaries, were Buffi-? ust,0 "“"* 
cient to extinguish the llame they had kindled; them a«- 

bates. 


[tT] Those who desire to more minutely acquainted with 
the. particular circumstances of his famous controversy, the titles 
and characters of the books publkhed on that occasion, and the 
doctrines that produced such warm contests and such deplor¬ 
able divisions, will do well to consult H'akiiius, Carolus, 
A Vein mao, Arnold, and other writers; hut above all, the third 
volume of the Cimbria Liter,ata of Mollerus, p. 121. in which 
there is an ample account of the life, transactions, and writings 
of Calixtus. But, if any reader should push his curiosity still 
further, and be solicitous to know the more secret springs that 
acted in this whole affair, the remote causes of the events and 
transactions relating' to it, the spirit, views, and characters of the 
disputants, the arguments ured on both sides; in a word, those 
things that are principally interesting and worthy of attention in 
controversies of this kind, he will find no history that will satisfy 
him fully in these respects. A history that would throw a pro¬ 
per light upon these important matters, must be composed by a 
man of great candour and abilities; by one \vho knows the 
world, has studied human nature, is furnished with materials.and 
documents that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets of the curi¬ 
ous, and is not unacquainted with the spirit that reigns, and the 
cabals that are carried on in tlio courts of princes. But were 
such an historian to be found, 1 question very much, whether, 
even in our times, he could publish without danger all the cir¬ 
cumstances of this memorablo contest. 

VOL. V. “X „ 
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cent, on the contrary, the contest was carried on, after 
XV1L that period, with more animosity and violence 
part than ever. The Saxon doctors, and more espe- 
S jr cially Calovius, insulted the ashes, and attacked 
the memory of this great man with unexampled 
bitterness and malignity; and, in the judgment 
of many eminent and worthy doctors, who were 
by no means the partisans of Calixtus, conducted 
themselves with such imprudence arid temerity, 
as were every way adapted to produce an open 
schism in the Lutheran church. They drew up a 
new kind of creed, or confession of the Lutheran 
faith £e], which they proposed to place in the 
class of what the members of our communion 
call their symbolical books, and which, of conse¬ 
quence, all professors of divinity and all can¬ 
didates for the ministry would be obliged to 
subscribe, as containing the true and genuine 
doctrine of the Lutheran church. By this new 
production of intemperate zeal, the friends and 
followers of Calixtus were declared unworthy of 
the communion of that church; and were, accord¬ 
ingly, supposed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted to 
the Lutherans by the laws of the empire. The 
reputation of Calixtus found, nevertheless, some 
able defenders, who pleaded his cause with mo¬ 
desty and candour: such were Titius, Hilde¬ 
brand, and other ecclesiastics, who were distin¬ 
guished from the multitude by their charity, 
moderation, and prudence. These good men 
showed, with the utmost evidence, that the new 
creed, mentioned above, would be a perpetual 
source of contention and discord, and would thus 
have a fatal elfect upon the true interests of the 

[«3 The title of this new creed was, Consensus repetiti pdei 
vene Lutherans;. 
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Lutheran church: but their counsels were over- cent. 
ruled, and their admonitions neglected. Among SECT j r- 
the writers who opposed this creed, was Frederic PAH t n. 
Ulric Calixtus, who was not destitute of abilities, 
though much inferior to his father in learning, 
genius, and moderation. Of those that stood 
forth in its vindication and defence, the most con¬ 
siderable were Calovius and Strauehius. The 
polemic productions of these contending parties 
were multiplied from day to day, and yet remain 
as deplorable momr.i cuts of the intemperate zeal 
of the champions on both sides of the question. 

The invectives, reproaches, and calumnies, with 
which these productions were filled, showed too 
plainly that many of these writers, instead of 
being animated with the love of truth, and a zeal 
for religion, were rather actuated by a keen spirit 
of party, and by the suggestions of vindictive 
pride and vanity. These contests were of long 
duration; they were, however, at length suspended 
towards the close of this century, by the death 
of those who had been the principal actors in this 
scene of theological discord, by the abolition of 
the creed that had produced it, by the rise of new 
debates of a different nature, and by other cir¬ 
cumstances of inferior moment, which it is need¬ 
less to mention. 

XX11I. It will be proper to give here some The op i- 
aceount of the accusations that were brought 
against Calixtus by his adversaries. The prin¬ 
cipal charge was, his having formed a project, 
not of uniting into one ecclesiastical body, as 
some have understood it, the Romish, Lutheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguishing tho 
hatred and animosity that reigned among, the 
members of these different communions, tthd 
joining them in the bonds of charity, mutual be¬ 
nevolence, and forbearance. This is the project, 
which was at first condemned, and is still known 

x 
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cent, under the denomination of Syncretism £/[]. Se- 
•bct 1 n vera * sil 'S ular °pi n i° ns were also laid to the charge 

PART II. 


£/] It is neither my design nor my inclination to adopt the 
cause of Calixtus; nor do I pretend to mnintain that his writings 
and his doctrines are exempt from error. But the lore of truth 
obliges me to observe, that it has been the ill hap of this emi¬ 
nent man to fall into the hands of bad interpreters; and that 
eren those who imagine they have been more successful than 
others in investigating his true sentiments, have most grievously 
misunderstood them. Calixtus is commonly supposed to hare 
formed the plan of a formal reconciliation of the Protestants with 
the church of Rome and its pontiffs; but this notion is entirely 
groundless, since he publicly and expressly declared, that the 
Protestants could by no means enter into the bonds of concord 
and communion with the Romish church, as it was constituted 
at this time; and that, if there had ever existed any prospect of 
healing the divisions that reigned between it and the Protestant 
churches, this prospect had entirely vanished since the council of 
Trent, whose violent proceedings and tyrannical decrees had 
rendered the union now under consideration absolutely impossible. 
He is further charged with having either approved or excused 
the greatest part of those errors and superstitions, that are look¬ 
ed upon as a dishonour to the church of Rome; but this charge 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the various treatises, in which 
he exposed the falsehood and nbsurditv of the doctrines and opi¬ 
nion* of that church, but also by tlie declarations of the Roman 
Catholics themselves, who acknowledge that Calixtus attacked 
them with much more learning and ingenuity than had been dis¬ 
covered by any other Protestant writer *. It is true, he main¬ 
tained that the Lutherans and Roman Catholiea did not differ 
about the fundamental doctrines of tbit Christian faith; and it 
were to be wished, that he had never asserted any such thing, or, 
at least, that he had expressed his meaning in more proper and in¬ 
offensive terms. It must, however, he considered, that he al¬ 
ways looked upon the popes and their votaries, ns having adulter¬ 
ated these fundamental doctrines with an impure mixture or 
addition of many opinions and tenets, which no wise and pood 
Christian <4tuld adopt: and this consideration diminishes a good 
deal the extravagance of an assertion, which otherwise would de¬ 
serve the severest censure. We shall not enter further into a re¬ 
view of the imputations that were cast upon Calixtus, by persona 


• Bonnet, in Ilia Traitf de Is Communion sou* Its deux Kspeccs, p. !. 
Met. ii. p, lj. speaks Ihua of the eminent man now under consideration: 
“ Le fameux George Calixte, le plus lubile dee Lutheriens do notre tenia, 
qul a ocrit to plus doctement contra nous,” Ac. 
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of this great man, and were exaggerated and 
blackened, as the most innocent things generally 
are when they pass through the medium of malig¬ 
nity and party-spirit. Such were his notions con¬ 
cerning the obscure manner in which the doctrine 
of the T|jnity was revealed under the Old Tes¬ 
tament dispensation; the appearances of the Son 
of God during that period: the necessity of 
good works to*the attainment of everlasting salva¬ 
tion ; and God’s being occasionally [< 7 ] the author 
of sin. These notions, in the esteem of many of 
the best judges of theological matters, have been 
always looked upon as of an indifferent nature, as 
opinions which, even were they false, do not af¬ 
fect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. But the two great principles that Ca- 
lixtus laid down as the foundation and ground¬ 
work of all his reconciling and pacific plans, gave 
much more olfence than the plans themselves, and 


more disposed to listen to Ins accusers, than to tlioso who en¬ 
deavour, with candour and impartiality, to represent his senti¬ 
ments and his measures in their true point of view. But if it 
should he asked here, what this man's real design was ? we ans¬ 
wer, that he laid down the following maxims: First, “ That if it 
were possible to bring hack the church of Rome to the state in 
which it was during the iirst five centuries, tbo Protestants would 
be no longer justified in rejecting its communion : Secondly, That 
the modern members of the Romish church, though polluted with 
many intolerable errors, were » t all equally criminal j and that 
such of them, more especially, as sincerely believed the doctrines 
they had learned from their parents or musters, and by ignorance, 
education, and the power of habit, were hindered from perceiving 
the truth, were not to be excluded from salvation, nor deemed 
heretics, provided they gave their assent to the doctrine! contain¬ 
ed in the Apostle’s Creed, and endeavoured seriously to govern 
their lives by the precepts of the gospel.” I do not pretend to 
defend these maxims, which seem,- however, to hare many pa¬ 
trons iu our times; I would only observe, that the doctrine they 
contain is much less intolerable than that which was commonly 
imputed to Calixtus. 

[y] Per accidens. 
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cent, drew upon him the indignation and resentment of 
XVH - many. Those principles were: First, That the 
i*aht v. fundamental doctrines of Christianity (by which lie 
meant those elementary principles from whence all 
its truths flow) were preserved pure and entire in 
all the three communions, and were captained in 
that ancient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known 
by the name of the Apostles’Creed. And, secondly. 
That the tenets and opinions, which had been con¬ 
stantly received by the ancient doctors during the 
first five centuries, were to be considered as of 
equal truth and authority with the express declara¬ 
tions and doctrines of scripture. The general plan 
of Calixtus was founded upon the first of these 
propositions; and he made use of the second to 
give some degree of plausibility to certain Romish 
doctrines and institutions, which have been always 
rejected by the protestant church; and to establish 
a happy concord between the various Christian 
communions that had hitherto lived in the state of 
dissension and separation from each other. 

Debates XXIV. The divines of Rintelcn, Koningsberg, 
wHMhe" an d Jena, were more or fess involved in these 
doctors of warm contests. Those of Rintelen, more espe- 
Sdll™ cially Henieliius and Musaeus, had, on several 
ningsberg, occasions, and particularly at the conference of 
Cassel, shown plainly that they approved of the 
plan of Calixtus for removing the unhappy dis¬ 
cords and animosities that reigned among Chris¬ 
tians, and that they beheld with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion that part of it that had for its object union and 
concord among the protestant churches. Hemic 
they were opposed with great animosity by the 
Saxon doctors and their adherents, in various 
polemic productions [/*]. 

• The pacific spirit of Calixtus discovered itself 


[A] See Abr;tli. Calovii Ilistoria Synrrctistica, 018.—Jo. 

Cioorgii Wakliii liiuoduc. in ConUover. Luther, vol. i. i> 280- 
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also at Koningsberg. John Laterman, Michael cent. 
Behmius, and the learned Christopher Dryer, who s ^ n ' r 
had been the disciples of that great man, were at PAR1 ‘ u ’ 
little pains to conceal their attachment to the sen- v j- -y 
timents of their master. By this discovery they 9 
drew upon them the resentment of their colleagues 
John Behmius and Celestine Mislenta, who were 
seconded by the whole body of the clergy of Ko- 
liingsbcrg; and thus a warm controversy arose, 
which was carried on, during many years, in such 
a manner as did very little honour to either of the 
contending parties. The interposition of the civil 
magistrate, together with the decease of Behmius 
and Mislenta, put an end to this intestine war, 
which was succeeded by a new contest of long 
duration between Dryer and his associates on the 
one side, and several foreign divines on the other, 
who considered the system of Calixtus as highly 
pernicious, and looked upon its defenders as the 
en cmies of the church. This new controversy was 
managed, on both sides, with as little equity and 
moderation as those which preceded it [T]. 

XXV. It must, at the same time, be acknow-and those 
ledged, to the immortal honour of the divines 0 f of Jena ‘ 
Jena, that they discovered the most consummate 
prudence and the most amiable moderation in the 
midst of these theological debates. For though 
they confessed ingenuously, that the sentiments of 
Calixtus were not of such a nature as that they 
could be all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained that the greatest part of his tenets 
were much less pernicious than the Saxon doctors 
had represented them; and that several of them 


C»] See Christopher Hartknoch's Church History of Prussia 
(written in German), book ii. ch. x. p. 602. —Molleri Chnkria 
J.itcrata, tom. iii. p. ISO.—See also the Acts and Documents con¬ 
tained in the famous collection, entitled, Unsculdige Naclnichteu, 
a. 1740, p. 141. a. 1748, p. 29. a. 1740, p. 91. ' 
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cent, were innocent, and might be freely admitted witli- 
xvn - out any danger to the cause of truth. Solomon 
part ii. Glassies, an ecclesiastic, renowned for the mild- 
\j, ness of his temper, and the equity of his proceed¬ 
ings, examined with the utmost candour and im¬ 
partiality the opposite sentiments of the doctors 
that were engaged in this important controversy, 
and published the result of this examination, by 
the express order of Ernest, prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
sumamed the Pious [/<]. Musseus, a man of 
superior learning and exquisite penetration and 
judgment, adopted so far the sentiments of Ca- 
lixtus, as to maintain that good works might, 
in a certain sense, be considered as necessary to 
salvation ; and that of the erroneous doctrines im¬ 
puted to this eminent man, several were of little 
or no importance. It is very probqble, that the 
followers of Calixtus would have willingly sub¬ 
mitted this whole controversy to the arbitration 
of such candid and impartial judges. But this 
laudable moderation offended so highly the Saxon 
doctors, that they began to suspect the academy 
of Jena of several erroneous opinions, and marked 
out Musaeus, in a particular manner, as a person 
who had, in many respects, apostatised from the 
true and orthodox faith [/]. 

The rise of XXVI. These debates were suppressed and 
*^ co r n " a ® J _ succeeded by new commotions that arose in the 
ing to church, and ore commonly known under the de- 

Fietiim. 


(V) This piece, which tvaa written in German, did not appear 
in public till after the death of Glassius, in the year 1662; a 
second edition of it was published in 8vo. at Jena some years ago. 
The piece exhibits a fare and shining instance of theological mo¬ 
deration ; and is worthy of a serious and attentive perusal. 

(T) For an account of the imputations cast upon the divines of 
.. Jena, and more especially on Mussdus, see a judicious and solid 
work of the latter, entitled, Der Jenischen Theologen Ausfiihr- 

licke Erklamng, he _See also Jo. Georgii Walchii Introductio 

in Controversies Ecclesue Lutheran®, vol. i. p. 405. 
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nomination of the Pietistical Controversy. This cent. 
controversy was owing to the zeal of a certain set ^ n * 
of persons, who, no doubt, with pious and upright PA!n ! 
intentions, endeavoured to stem the torrent of 
vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people. But, 
as the best things may be abused, so this reforming 
'Nfpirit inflamed persons that were but ill qualified 
to exert it with wisdom and success. Many, 
deluded by the suggestions of an irregular ima¬ 
gination and an ili-formed understanding, or, 
guided by principles and views of a still more cri¬ 
minal nature, spread abroad new and singular 
opinions, false visions, unintelligible maxims, au¬ 
stere precepts, and imprudent clamours against 
the discipline of the church ; all which excited the 
most dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of 
contention and discord. The commencement of 
Pietism was indeed laudable and decent. It was 
set on foot by the pious and learned Spener, who, 
by the private societies he formed at Francfort, 
with a design to promote vital religion, roused the 
lukewarm from their indifference, and excited a 
spirit of vigour and resolution in those who had 
been satisfied to lament, in silence, the progress 
of impiety. The remarkable effect of these pious 
meetings was increased by a book published bv 
this well-meaning man, under the title of Pious 
Desires, in which he exhibited a striking view of 
the disorders of the church, and proposed the. re¬ 
medies that were proper to heal them; Many 
persons of good and upright intentions were highly 
pleased both with the proceedings and writings 
of Spener, and indeed the greatest part of those, 
who had the cause of virtue and practical religion 
truly at heart, applauded the designs of this good 
man, though an apprehension of abuses retained 
numbers from encouraging them openly. These 
abuses actually happened. The remedies pro- 
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cent, posed by Spener to lieal the disorders of the 
X V11 ( ' [ church fell into unskilful hands, were administered 
part ij. without sagacity or prudence, and thus, in many 
cases, proved to be worse than the disease itself. 
The religious meetings above mentioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were usually called by 
a phrase borrowed from the Dutch), tended in 
many places to kindle in the breasts of the 
multitude the flames of a blind and intemperate 
zeal, whose effects were impetuous and violent, 
instead of that pure and rational love of God, 
whose fruits are benign and peaceful. Hence 
complaints arose against these institutions of 
Pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
sanctity, they led the people into false notions of 
religion, and fomented, in those who were of a 
turbulent and violent character, the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. 

The com- XXVII. These first complaints would have 
ut°Luipsic. been undoubtedly hushed, and the tumults they 
occasioned would have subsided by degrees, had 
not the contests that arose at Leipsic, in the year 
1689, added fuel to the flame. Certain pious 
and learned professors of Philosophy, and parti¬ 
cularly Franekius, Schadius, and Paulus An- 
tonius, the disciples of Spener, who at that time 
was ecclesiastical superintendent of the court of 
.Saxony, began to consider with attention the 
defects that prevailed in the ordinary method of 
instructing the candidates for the ministry: and 
this review persuaded them of the necessity of 
using their best endeavours to supply what was 
wanting, and to correct what was amiss. For 
this purpose, they undertook to explain in their 
colleges, certain books of holy Scripture, in order 
to render these genuine sources of religious know¬ 
ledge better understood, and to promote a spirit 
of practical piety and vital religion in the minds 
of their hearers. The novelty of this method 
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drew attention, and rendered it singularly pleasing cf.xt. 
to many; accordingly, these lectures were much 
frequented, and their effects were visible in the PAnP 
lives and conversations of several persons, whom ■/ 
they seemed to inspire with a deep sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue. Whether 
these first effusions of religious fervour, which 
swore, in themselves, most certainly laudable, were 
always kept within the strict bounds of reason and 
discretion, is a question not easily decided. If 
we are to believe the report of common fame, 
and the testimonies of several persons of great 
weight, this was by no means the case: and many 
things were both said and done in these Biblical 
Colleges (as they were called) which, though they 
might be looked upon, by equitable and candid 
judges, as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 
were, nevertheless, contrary to custom, and far 
from being consistent with prudence. Hence ru¬ 
mours were spread, tumults excited, animosities 
kindled, and the matter at length brought to a 
public trial, in which the pious and learned men 
above mentioned were, indeed, declared free from 
the errors and heresies that had been laid to their 
charge, but were, at the same time, prohibited 
from carrying on the plan of religious instruction 
they had undertaken with such zeal. It was dur¬ 
ing these troubles and divisions that thednvidious 
denomination of Pietkas was first invented; it 
may, at least, be affirmed, that it was not com¬ 
monly known before this period. It M r as at first 
applied by some giddy and inconsiderate persons 
to those who frequented the Biblical Colleges, and 
lived in a manner suitable to the instructions and 
exhortations that were addressed to them in these 
seminaries of piety. It was afterwards made use 
of to characterize all those who were either distin¬ 
guished by ihe excessive austerity of their man¬ 
ners, or wiio, regardless of truth and opinion, were 
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only intent upon practice, and turned the whole 
vigour of their efforts towards the attainment of 
religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
fate of all those denominations, by which peculiar 
sects are distinguished, to be variously and often 
very improperly applied, so the title of Pietists 
M ; as, frequently given, in common conversation, to 
persons of eminent wisdom and sanctity, who/ 
were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety; and, not seldom, 
to persons whose motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and enthusiasm, 
and who deserved the title of delirious fanatics 
bettor than any other denomination. 

XXVIII. This contest was by no means con¬ 
fined to Leipsic, but diffused its contagion, with 
incredible celerity, through all the Lutheran 
churches, in the different states and kingdoms 
of Europe. For, from this time, in all the cities, 
towns, and villages, where Lutheranism was pro¬ 
fessed, there started up, all of a sudden, persons 
of various ranks and professions, of both sexes, 
learned and illiterate, who declared that they 
were called, by a divine impulse, to pull up ini¬ 
quity by the root, to restore to its primitive 
lustre, and propagate through the world, the 
declining cause of piety and virtue, to govern the 
church of Christ by wiser rules than those by 
which it was at present directed, and who, partly 
in their writings, and partly in their private and 
public discourses, pointed out the means and 
measures that were necessary to bring about this 
important revolution. All those, who were struck 
with this imaginary impulse, unanimously agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful ten¬ 
dency to propagate among the multitude solid 
knowledge, pious feelings, and holy habits, than 
those private meetings that had been first con¬ 
trived by Spencr, and that were afterwards intro- 
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duced into Leipsic. Several religious assemblies cent. 
were accordingly formed in various places, which, X VIL 
though they differed in some circumstances, and PAK I . r ' 
were not all conducted and composed with equal 
wisdom, piety, and prudence, were, however, 
designed to promote the same general purpose. 

In the meantime, these unusual, irregular, and 
tumultuous proceedings filled, with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions, both those who were in¬ 
trusted with the government of the church, and 
those who sat at the helm of the state. These 
apprehensions were justified by this important con¬ 
sideration, that the pious and well meaning per¬ 
sons who composed these assemblies, had indis¬ 
creetly admitted into their community a parcel of 
extravagant and hot-headed fanatics, who fore¬ 
told the approaching destruction of Babel (by 
which they meant the Lutheran church), terrified 
the populace with fictitious visions, assumed the 
authority of prophets honoured with a divine 
commission, obscured the sublime truths of reli¬ 
gion by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own in¬ 
vention, and revived doctrines that had long be¬ 
fore been condemned by the church. These en¬ 
thusiasts also asserted, that the inilennium, or 
thousand years reign of the saints on earth, men¬ 
tioned by Si. John, was near at hand. They en¬ 
deavoured to overturn the wisest establishments, 
and to destroy the best institutions, and desired 
that the power of preaching and administering 
public instruction might be given promiscuously 
to all sorts of persons. Thus was the Lutheran 
church torn asunder in the most deplorable man¬ 
ner, while the votaries of Rome stood by and be¬ 
held, with a secret satisfaction, these unhappy di¬ 
visions. The most violent debates arose in all the 
Lutheran churches; and persons, whose differ¬ 
ences were occasioned rather by mere words and 
questions of little consequence than by any doc- 
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cent, trines or institutions of considerable importance, 
XV1 *• attacked one another with the bitterest animo- 
tai r II! sity; and in many countries, severe laws were at 
‘ length enacted against the Pietists [«*]. 

Theda- XXIX. These revivers of piety were of two 
bates cam- kinds, who, by their different manner of procced- 
speTer*nnd i n », deserve to be placed in two distinct classes, 
the divines One sect of these practical reformers proposed 
of Hail. ( . arl .y on their plan without introducing any 
change into the doctrine, discipline, or form of 
government that were established in the Luthe¬ 
ran church. The other maintained, on the 
contrary, that it was impossible to promote the 
progress of real piety among the Lutherans, 
without making considerable alterations in their 
doctrine, and changing the whole form of their 
ecclesiastical discipline and polity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious Spener, 
who, in the year 1091 removed from Dresden to 
Berlin, and whose sentiments were adopted by 
the professors of the new academy of Hall; and 


[mQ This whole matter is amply illustrated hy the learned, Jo. 
George Walehius, in his Introdurtio ad Controversies, vol. ii. and 
iii. who exhibits, successively, the various scenes of this deplora¬ 
ble contest, with a view of the principal points that were contro¬ 
verted, and his judgment concerning each, and a particular account 
of the writers, that displayed their talents on this occasion. It 
would, indeed, he difficult for any one man to give an ample and 
exact history of this contest, which was accompanied with so 
many incidental circumstances, and was, upon the whole, of such 
a tedious and complicated nature. It were therefore to be wish¬ 
ed, that a society of prudent and impartial persons, furnished with 
a competent knowledge of human nature and political transac¬ 
tions, and also with proper materials, would set themselves to 
compose the history of Pietism. If several persons were employ¬ 
ed in collecting from public records, and also from papers that 
lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, the events which 
happened in each country where this controversy reigned : and if 
these materials, thus carefully gathered on the spot, were put in 1 
the hands of a man capable of digesting the whole; this would 
produce a most interesting and useful history. 
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particularly by Franckius and Paulus Antonius, cent. 
who had been invited thither from Leipsie, where s *,' 
they began to be suspected of Pietism. Though ,, AKT ' 
few pretended to treat either with indignation or U/*/ 
contempt the intentions and purpose of these good 
men (which, indeed, none could despise without 
affecting to appear the enemy of practical religion 
v and virtue), yet many eminent divines, and more 
especially the professors and pastors of Wittem- 
berg, were of opinion, that, in the execution of this 
laudable purpose, several maxims were adopted, 
and certain measures employed, that were preju¬ 
dicial to the truth, and also detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of the church. Hence they looked on 
themselves as obliged to proceed publicly, first 
against Spcner, in the year 1095, and afterwards 
against his disciples and adherents, as the inven¬ 
tors and promoters of erroneous and dangerous 
opinions. These debates arc of a recent date; so 
that those who are desirous of knowing more par¬ 
ticularly how far the principles of equity, modera¬ 
tion, and candour inHuenced the conduct and di¬ 
rected the proceedings of the contending parties, 
may easily receive a satisfactory information. 

XXX. These debates turned upon a variety of Tt 10 susj«* 
points; and therefore the matter of them cannot i 0 ^” 8 de * 
be comprehended under any one general head. 

If we consider them indeed in relation to their 
origin, and tho circunw ances that gave rise to 
them, we shall then be abl^ to reduce them to 
some fixed principles. It is well known, that 
those who had the advancement of piety most 
zealously at heart, were possessed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its 
progress than the clergy, whose peculiar vocation 
it was to inculcate and promote it. Looking 
upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na¬ 
tural that their plans of reformation should begin 
here; and, accordingly, they laid it down as an 
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cent, essential principle, that none should be admitted 

XVIL into the ministry, but such as had received a pro- 
PART u. P® r education, were distinguished by their wisdom 
and sanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with 
divine love. Hence they proposed, in the first 
place, a thorough reformation of the schools of 
divinity; and they explained clearly enough what 
they meant by this reformation, which consisted 
in the following points: That the systematical 
theology, which reigned in the academies, and 
was composed of intricate and disputable doc¬ 
trines, and obscure and unusual forms of expres¬ 
sion, should be totally abolished ;—that polemical 
divinity, which comprehended the controversies 
subsisting between Christians of different com¬ 
munions, should be less eagerly studied, and less 
frequently treated, though not entirely neglected j 
—that all mixture of philosophy and human learn¬ 
ing with divine wisdom was to be most carefully 
avoided;—that, on the contrary, all those who 
were designed for the ministry, should be accus¬ 
tomed, from their early youth, to the perusal and 
study of the holy Scriptures ;—that they should 
be taught a plain system of theology, drawn from 
these unerring sources of truth;—and that the 
whole course of their education was to be so di¬ 
rected, as to render them useful in life, by the 
practical power of their doctrine and the com¬ 
manding influence of their example. As these 
maxims were propagated with the greatest in¬ 
dustry and zeal, and were explained inadvertently 
by some, without those restrictions which pru¬ 
dence seemed to requin;; these professed patrons 
and revivors of piety were suspected of designs 
that could not but render them obnoxious to cen¬ 
sure. They were supposed to despise philosophy 
and learning, to treat with indifference, and even 
to renounce, all inquiries into the nature and 
oundations of religious truth, to disapprove of 
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the zeal and labours of those who defended it cent. 
against such as either corrupted or opposed it, 8 *^ n * r 
and to place the whole of their theology in certain VAR .' r „* 
vague and incoherent declamations concerning the -r' 
duties of morality. Hence arose those famous 
disputes concerning the use of philosophy and the 
value of human learning, considered in connexion 
: with the interests of religion—the dignity and 
usefulness of systematic theology—the necessity 
of polemic divinity—the excellence of the mystic 
system—and also concerning the true method of 
instructing the people. 

The second great object, that employed the zeal 
and attention of the persons now under considera¬ 
tion, was that the candidates for the ministry 
should not only, for the future, receive such an 
academical education as would tend rather to solid 
utility than to mere speculation; but also that they 
should dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
manner, and exhibit the most striking examples 
of piety and virtue. This maxim, which, when 
considered in itself, must be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable, not only gave occasion to several 
new regulations, designed to restrain the passions 
of the studious youth, to inspire them with pious 
sentiments, and to excite in them holy resolutions; 
but also produced another maxim, which was a 
lasting source of controversy and debate, viz. 

“ that no person that was not himself a model of 
piety and divine love was qualified to be a pub¬ 
lic teacher of piety, or. a guide to others in the 
way of salvation.” This opinion was consi¬ 
dered by many as derogatory from the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, which cannot bo de¬ 
prived of its divine influence by the vices of its 
ministers; and as a sort of revival of the long 
exploded errors of the Donatists; and what ren¬ 
dered it peculiarly liable to an interpretation of 
this nature was, the imprudence of some Pietists, 

VOL. v. v 
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cent, who inculcated and explained it, without those re-* 

XVIL strictions that were necessary to render it unex- 
rAKr n. ceptionable. Hence arose endless and intricate 
debates concerning the following questions:— 
“ whether the religious knowledge acquired by a 
wicked man can be termed theology?”—“ whether 
a vicious person can, in effect, attain to a true 
knowledge of religion ?”.—“ how far the office, 
and ministry of an impious ecclesiastic can be 
pronounced salutary and efficacious?”—“whether 
a licentious and ungodly man cannot be susceptible 
of illumination ?”—and other questions of a like 
nature. 

XXXI. These revivers of declining piety went 
yet further. In order to render the ministry of 
their pastors as successful as possible, in rousing 
men from their indolence, and in stemming the 
torrent of corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indispensably necessary. The first 
was, to suppress entirely, in the course of public 
instruction, and more especially in that delivered 
from the pulpit, certain maxims and phrases which 
the corruption of men leads them frequently to in*- 
terpret in a manner favourable to the indulgence 
of their passions. Such, in the judgment of the 
Pietists, were the following propositions: “ No 
man is able to attain to that perfection which the 
divine law requires—good works are not necessary 
to salvation—in the act of justification, on the 
part of man, faith alone is concerned, without 
good works.” Many, however, were apprehensive, 
that, by the suppression of these propositions, 
truth itself must suffer deeply; and that the 
Christian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar 
doctrines, would be exposed, naked and defence¬ 
less, to the attacks of its adversaries. The second 
step they took, in order to give efficacy to their 
plans of reformation, was to form new rules of 
life and manners, much more rigorous and austere 
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than those which had been formerly practised; 
arid to place in the class of sinful and unlawful 
gratifications several kinds of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment, which had hitherto been looked upon as 
innocent in themselves, and which could only 
become good or evil, in consequence of the re¬ 
spective characters of those who used them with 
prudence, or abused them with intemperance. 
Thus, dancing, pantomimes, public sports, thea¬ 
trical diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, with several other kinds of plea¬ 
sure and entertainment, were prohibited by the 
Pietists, as unlawful and unseemly; and, therefore, 
by no means of an indifferent nature. Many, 
however, thought this rule of moral discipline by 
far too rigid ami severe; and thus was revived the 
aneient contest of the schoolmen, concerning the 
famous question, whether any human actions are 
truly indifferent ? i. e. equally removed from moral 
good on the one hand, and from moral evil on 
the other; and whether, on the contrary, it be 
riot true, that all actions, whatever, must be either 
considered as good, or as evil? The discussion of 
this question was attended with a variety of de¬ 
bates upon the several points of the prohibition 
now mentioned; and these debates were often 
carried on with animosity and bitterness, and very 
rarely with that precision, temper, and judgment 
that the nicety of the mailers in dispute required. 
The third thing, on which the Pietists, insisted, 
was, that besides the slated meetings for public 
worship, private assemblies should be held for 
prayer and other religious exercises. But many 
were of opinion, that the cause of true piety and 
virtue was rather endangered than promoted by 
these assemblies; and experience and observation 
seemed to confirm this opinion. It would be 
both endless and unnecessary to enumerate all the 
little disputes that arose from the appointment of 
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cent, these private assemblies, and, in general, from the 
xvn - notions entertained and the measures pursued by 
paht ii* tbe Pietists [n]. It is nevertheless proper to ob- 
v**serve, that the lenity and indulgence shown by 
these people to persons whose opinions, were er¬ 
roneous and whose errors were, by no means, of 
an indifferent nature, irritated their adversaries to 
a very high degree, and made many suspect, that 
the Pietists laid a much greater stress upon prac¬ 
tice than upon belief, and separating what ought 
ever to be inseparably joined together, held virtu¬ 
ous manners in higher esteem than religious truth. 
Amidst the prodigious numbers that appeared in 
these controversies, it was not at all surprising, 
if the variety of their characters, capacities, and 
views be duly considered, that some were charge¬ 
able with imprudence, others with intemperate 
zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
upon as unlawful, fell injudiciously into the oppo¬ 
site extreme. 

These re- XXXII. The other class of Pietists already 
vitai reil- mentioned, whose reforming views extended so 
gion endea-far, as to change the system of doctrine and the 
promote f° rm °f ecclesiastical government that were esta- 
picty at the Wished in the Lutheran church, comprehended 
truUi.* S0 ° f P erson9 of various characters and different ways 
of thinking. Some of them were totally destitute 
of reason and judgment; their errors were the 
reveries of a disordered brain ; and they were ra¬ 
ther to be considered as lunatics than as heretics. 


£»] These debates were first collected and also needlessly mul¬ 
tiplied by Schclgvigius, in his Synopsis Controvorsiamrn sub 
pietatis prmtexta motarum, which was published in the year 
1701, in 8vo. The reader will also find the arguments used 
by the contending parties in this dispute, judiciously summed 
up in two different works of Langius, the one entitled, Anti- 
barbarus, and the other the Middle-way; the former compos¬ 
ed in Latin, the latter in German.—See also the Timotheus 
Verinus of Val. Era. Loseherus. 
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Others were less extravagant, and tempered the 
singular notions, they had derived from reading 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the im¬ 
portant truths and doctrines of religion. Wo 
shall mention but a few persons of this class, and 
those only who were distinguished from the rest 
by their superior merit and reputation. 

Among these was Godfrey Arnold, a native of 
Saxony, a man of extensive reading, tolerablo 
parts, and richly endowed with that natural and 
unaffected eloquence, which is so wonderfully 
adapted to touch and to persuade. This man 
disturbed the tranquillity of the church towards 
the conclusion of this century, by a variety of 
theological productions, that were full of new and 
singular opinions ;• and more especially by his ec- 
clesiastical history, which he had the assurance to 
impose upon the public, as a work composed 
with candour and impartiality. His natural com¬ 
plexion was dark, melancholy, and austere; and 
these seeds of fanaticism were so expanded and 
nourished by the perusal of the mystic writers, 
that the flame of enthusiasm was kindled in his 
breast, and broke forth in his conduct and writings 
with peculiar vehemence. He looked upon the 
Mystics as superior to all other writers, nay, as the 
only depositaries of true wisdom; reduced the 
whole of religion to certain internal feelings and 
motions, of which it is difficult to form a just idea; 
neglected entirely the study of truth; and em¬ 
ployed the whole power of his genius and eloquence 
in enumerating, deploring, and exaggerating, the 
vices and corruptions of human nature. If it is 
universally allowed to be the first and most 
essential obligation of an historian to avoid all 
appearance of partiality, and neither to be in¬ 
fluenced by personal attachments nor by private 
resentment in the recital of facts, it must be 
fairly acknowledged, that no man could be less 
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cent, fit for writing history than Arnold. His whole 
xva - history, as every one must see who looks into it 
“with the smallest degree of attention, is the 
production of a violent spirit, and is dictated by 
a vehement antipathy against tlie doctrines and 
institutions of the Lutheran church. One of the 
fundamental principles.that inlluences the judg¬ 
ment, and directs the opinions and decisions of 
this historian, throughout the whole course of his 
work, is, that all the abuses and corruptions that 
have found admittance into the churelx since the 
time of the apostles, have been introduced by its 
ministers and rulers, men of vicious and aban¬ 
doned characters. From this principle he draws 
the following goodly consequence; that all those 
who opposed the measures of the clergy, or felt 
their resentment, were persons of distinguished 
sanctity and virtue; and that such, on the contrary, 
as either favoured the ministers of the church 
or were favoured by them, were strangers to the 
spirit of true and genuine piety. Hence proceeded 
Arnold’s unaccountable partiality in favour of 
almost all that bore the denomination of Here¬ 
tics [o]; whom he defended with the utmost zeal, 
without having always understood their doctrine, 
and, in some cases, without having even examined 
their arguments. This partiality was highly 
detrimental to his reputation, and rendered his 
history peculiarly obnoxious to censure. lie 
did not, however, continue in this way of think¬ 
ing; but as he advanced in years and expe¬ 
rience, perceived the errors into which he had 
been led by the impetuosity of his passions and 
the contagious influence of pernicious examples. 

foj Arnold’s history is thus intitlcd, Ilisforisi Eeclo- 
siastica ct Hmretica. l)r. Moshoim’s account of this learned 
man is drawn up with inurli severity, and perhaps is not en¬ 
tirely destitute of paitiahty. See the life of Arnold in tho 
General Dictiouaiy. 
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This sense of his mistakes corrected thevehemence cent. 
of his natural temper and the turbulence of his 8 * P n ,' r 
party spirit, so that, as we learn from witnesses PAR1 ! 
worthy of credit, he became at last a lover of 
truth and a pattern of moderation [/>]. 

XXXIII. Arnold was far surpassed in fana-DippeUus. 
tieal malignity and insolence by John Conrad 
Dippelius, a Hessian divine, who assumed the de¬ 
nomination of the Christian Democritus, inflamed 
the minds of the simple by a variety of produc¬ 
tions, and excited considerable tumults and com¬ 
motions towards the conclusion of this century. 

This vain, supercilious, and arrogant doctoi-, 
who seemed formed by nature for a satyrist and 
a buffoon, instead of proposing any new system 
of religious doctrine and discipline, was solely 
employed in overturning those that were received 
in the Protestant church. His days wero princi¬ 
pally spent in throwing out sarcasms and invec¬ 
tives against all denominations of Christians; and 
the Lutherans, to whose communion he belonged, 
were more especially the objects of his raillery 
and derision, which, on many occasions, spared 
not those things that had formerly been looked 
upon as the most respectable and sacred. It is 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any 
clear and distinct notions of the doctrines ho 
taught; since in his views of things, the power 
of imagination doinin. ered evidently over the 
dictates of right reason arid common sense. But, 
if he really understood the religious maxims lie 
was propagating, he had not certainly the talent 
of rendering them clear and perspicuous to others; 
for nothing can be more ambiguous and obscure 
than the expressions under which they are convey¬ 
ed, and the arguments by which they arc supported. 

[/>] See Colei'i Vita Amokli.—Nouveau Dittiou. Histor. et 
Ciitujue, tom. i. p. 48o. 
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A man must have the gift of divination, to he 
able to doduce a regular and consistent system 
of doctrine from the various productions of this 
incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was a 
chemist into the bargain, and whose brain seems 
to have been heated into a high degree of fer¬ 
mentation by the fire of the elaboratory. If the 
rude, motley, and sarcastical writings of this 
wrong-headed reformer should reach posterity, it 
will be certainly a just matter of surprise to our 
descendants, that a considerable number of their 
ancestors should have been so blind as to choose 
for a model of genuine piety, and a teacher of true 
religion, a man who had audaciously violated the 
first and most essential principles of solid piety 
and sound sense [ 5 ]. 

XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of John 
William Petersen, minister and first member of 
the ecclesiastical consistory at Luneuburg, distin¬ 
guished him remarkably from the fiery enthusiast 
now mentioned. But the mildness of this good- 
natured ecclesiastic was accompanied with a want 
of resolution, that might be called weakness, 
and a certain floridness and warmth of imagina¬ 
tion, that rendered him peculiarly susceptible of il¬ 
lusion himself, and every way proper to lead others 
innocently into error. Of this he gave a very 
remarkable specimen in the year 1691 , by main- 


[ 7 ] His works were all published, in tlie year 1747, in five 
volumes, in 4to; and his memory is still highly honoured and re¬ 
spected by many, who consider him as having been, in his day, an 
eminent teacher of true piety and wisdom. No kind of authors 
find such zealous readers and patrons as those who deal largely 
i i iuvective, and swell themselves by a vain self-sufficiency, into 
an imagined superiority over the rest of mankind. Besides, Dip- 
pcliuswusan excellent chemist, and a good physician; aud this 
p'orured him many friends and admirer#, sis all men are fond of 
riches, and long life, and these two sciences were supposed to lead 
to the one and to the other. 
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taining publicly that Rosamond Juliana, Countess cent. 
of Asseburg (whose disordered brain suggested xvl1 - 
to her the most romantic and chimerical notions) 
was honoured with a vision of the Deity, and 
commissioned to make a new declaration of his 
will to mankind. He also revived and propagated 
openly the obsolete doctrine of the Milerinium, 
which Rosamond had confirmed by her pretended 
authority from above. This first error produced 
many; for emir is fertile, especially in those minds 
where imagination has spurned the yoke of reason, 
and considers all its airy visions as solid and im¬ 
portant discoveries. Accordingly, Petersen went 
about prophesying with his wife [r j, who also gave 
herself out for a kind of oracle, and boasted of 
her extensive knowledge of the secrets of heaven. 

They talked of a general restitution of all things, 
at which grand and solemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be restored to happiness, the gates 
of hell opened, and wicked men, together with 
evil spirits, delivered from the guilt, power, and 
punishment of sin. They supposed that two 
distinct natures, and both of them human, were 
united in Christ; one assumed in heaven before 
the reformation of this globe, the other derived, 
upon earth, from the Virgin Mary. These opi¬ 
nions were swallowed down by many among the 
multitude, and were emb; aced by some of superior 
rank; they met, however, with great opposition, 
and were refuted by a considerable number of 
writers, to whom Petersen, who was amply fur¬ 
nished with leisure and eloquence, made volumi¬ 
nous replies. In the year 1692, he was at length 
deposed; and, from that period, passed his days 
in the tranquillity of a rural retreat in the territory 
of Magdeburg, where he cheered his solitude by 


[>] Her name was Johanna Eleonora a Merlau. 
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epistolary commerce, and spent the remainder of 
his days in composition and study [#]. 

XXXV. It is not easy to determine, whether 
John Caspar Schade and George Bosius may 
be associated properly with the persons now men¬ 
tioned. They were both good men, full of zeal 
for the happiness and salvation of thoir brethren, 
but their zeal was neither directed by prudence, 
nor tempered with moderation. The former, who 
was minister at Berlin, propagated several notions 
that seemed crude and uncouth; and, in the 
year 1697, inveighed, with the greatest bitter¬ 
ness, against the custom that prevails in the Lu¬ 
theran church of confessing privately to the clergy. 
These violent remonstrances excited great com¬ 
motions, and were even attended with popular tu¬ 
mults. Bosius performed the pastoral functions at 
Soraw; and, to awaken sinners from their security, 
and prevent their treating, with negligence and 
indifference, interests that are most important by 
being eternal, denied that God would continue 
always propitious and placable with respect to those 
offenders, whose incorrigible obstinacy he had fore¬ 
seen from all eternity; or that he would offer them 
beyond a certain period marked in his decrees, 
those succours of grace that arc necessary to salva¬ 
tion. This tenet, in the judgment of many grave 
divines, seemed highly injurious to the boundless 
mercy of God, and was accordingly refuted and 
condemned in several treatises; it found, never- 


[.«] Peterson wrote his own life in German, and it wax first 
published in 8vo. in 1717. His wife added her life to it, by way 
of Supplement, in the year 1718. These pieces of biography will 
satisfy such as are desirous of a particular account of the charac¬ 
ter, manners, and talents of this extraordinary pair. For an ac¬ 
count of the troubles they excited at Lunenburg, see Jo. Molleri 
fimbria Litorata, tom. ii. p. 631). the Unsrhuldige Nachrichteu, 
a. 1748. p. 974. a. 1749. p. 30—200, etpassim. 
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theless, an eminent patron and defender in the cent. 
learned Rechenberg, professor of divinity at 
Leipsic, not to mention others of less note, who ,, AH . I '. 
appeared in its behalf [t]. 

XXXVI. Among the controversies of inferior Contcst9 
note that divided the Lutheran church, wc shall concerning 
first mention those that broke out between the "of 
doctors of Tubingen and Giessen so early as the Christ’s 
year l6l(i. The principal part of this debate re- f^en'the 
lated to the abasement and humiliation, or to, doctors of 
what divines call, the examination of Jesus Christ; anaouT 
and the great point was to know in what this ex-sen. 
inanition properly consisted, and what was the pre¬ 
cise nature and characteristic of this singular situ¬ 
ation ? That the man Christ possessed, even in the 
most dreadful periods of his abasement, the di¬ 
vine properties and attributes he had received in 
consequence of the hypostatic union, was unani¬ 
mously agreed on by both of the contending par¬ 
ties ; but they differed in their sentiments relating 
to this subtile and intricate question: Whether 
Christ, during his mediatorial sufferings and sa¬ 
cerdotal state, really suspended the exertion of 
these attributes, or only concealed this exertion 
from the view of mortals ? The latter was main¬ 
tained by the (100101*8 of Tubingen, while those of 
Giessen were; inclined to think, that the exertion of 
the divine attributes was really suspended in Christ 
during his humiliation and sufferings. This muin 
question was followed by others, which were much 
more subtile than important, concerning the man¬ 
ner in which God is present with all his works, 
the reasons and foundations of this universal pre¬ 
sence, the true cause; of the omnipresence of Christ’s 
body, and others of a like intricate and unintel¬ 
ligible nature. The champions that distinguished 

[<] Sou Wakhius Iatjoductio ad CoiHrovcrsias, j>. 1. 
t aj». iv. 
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cknt. themselves on the side of the doctors of Tubin- 

xv ji - g en were> Lucas Osiandcr, Melchior Nicolas, 
i*akt an< ^ Theodore Thummius. The most eminent 
of those that adopted the cause of the divines 
of Giessen were, Balthazar, Menzer, and Justus 
Feverborn. The contest was carried on with 
zeal, learning, and sagacity; it were to be wished 
that one could add, that it was managed with 
wisdom, dignity, and moderation. This, indeed, 
was far from being the case; but such was the 
spirit and genius of the age, that many things 
were now treated with indulgence, or beheld 
with approbation, which the wisdom and deceney 
of succeeding times had justly endeavoured to 
discountenance and correct. In order to ter¬ 
minate these disagreeable contests, the Saxon di¬ 
vines Were commanded by their sovereign to offer 
themselves as arbitrators between the contend¬ 
ing parties in the year 1624; their arbitration 
was accepted, but it did not at all contribute to 
decide the matters in debate. Their decisions 
were vague and ambiguous, and were therefore* 
adapted to satisfy none of the parties. They de¬ 
clared, that they could not entirely approve of the 
doctrine of either; but insinuated, at the same 
time, that a certain degree of preference was due 
to the opinions maintained by the doctors of 
Giessen [if]. Those of Tubingen rejected the 
decision of the Saxon arbitrators; and it is very 
probable, that the divines of Giessen would have 
appealed from it also, bad not the public calami¬ 
ties, in which Germany began to be involved at 
this time, suspended this miserable contest, by 
imposing silence upon the disputants, and leaving 

[k] Jo. Wolf. Jaeger. Histor. Ecclos. et Polit. Sasc. xvii. I)e- 
renn. iii. p. 329.—Christ. Eberh. Weifmanni llistor. Ecclosiswt. 
San:, xvii. p. 1178—Wakhius, loc. cit. p. 20t»—Sec also Caroli 
Arnold, ami the other writers, who have written the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history of these times. 
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them in the quiet possession of their respective cent. 
opinions. xvii. 

XXXVII. Before the cessation of the contro- 
versy now mentioned, a new one was occasioned, y t -, j 
in the year 1(521, by the writings of Herman n,,, con _ 
Rat liman, minister at Dantzie, a man of eminent trovcrey 
piety, some learning, and a zealous patron and°,y‘X! >neJ 
admirer of Arndt’s famous book concerning true" r!lin e s of 
Christianity. This good man was suspected by^. 1 ""*"' 
his colleague Coninus, and several others, of en¬ 
tertaining sentiments derogatory from the dig¬ 
nity and power of the sacred writings. These 
suspicions they derived from a book he published, 
in the year 1(521, Concerning Christ’s Kingdom 
of Grace, which, according to the representations 
of his adversaries, contained the following doc¬ 
trine : “ That the word of God, as it stands in the 


sacred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate 
the mind, to excite in it a principle of regenera¬ 
tion, and thus to turn it to God: that the external 
word showeth, indeed, the way to salvation, but 
cannot effectually lead men to it; but that God 
himself, by the ministry of another, and an in¬ 
ternal word, works such a change in the minds 
of men, as is necessary to render them agreeable 
in his sight, and enables them to please him by 
their words and actions.” This doctrine was re¬ 


presented by Corvinus and his associates as the 
same which had been formerly held by Sehwenek- 
feldt, and was professed by the Mystics in general. 
But whoever will be at the pains to examine with 
attention the various writings of Rath man on 
this subject, must soon be convinced, that his ad¬ 
versaries cither misunderstood bis true sentiments, 
or wilfully misrepresented them. His real doc¬ 
trine may be comprised in the four following 
points: “ First, that the divine word, contained 
■in the Holy Scriptures, is endowed with the 
power of healing the minds of men, and bringing 
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cent, them to God; but that, secondly, it cannot exert 

XV11 - tliis power in the minds of corrupt men, who 
paiit ii. resist its divine operation and influence; and that 
of consequence, thirdly, it is absolutely necessary, 
that the word be preceded or accompanied by 
some divine energy which may prepare the minds 
of sinners to receive it, and remove those impedi¬ 
ments that oppose its efficacy; and; fourthly, 
that it is hy the power of the holy spirit, or in¬ 
ternal word, that the external word is rendered 
capable of exerting its efticacy in enlightening and 
sanctifying the minds of men [«•].” There is in¬ 
deed some difference between these opinions and 
the doctrine commonly received in the Lutheran 
church, relating to the efficacy of the divine word; 
but a careful perusal of the writings of Ratlnnan 
on this subject, and a candid examination of his 
inaccurate expressions, will persuade the impar¬ 
tial reader, that this difference is neither great nor 
important; and he will only perceive, that this 
pious man had not the talent of expressing his 
notions with order, perspicuity, and precision. 
However that may have been, this contest grew 
more general from day to day, and, at length, ex¬ 
tended its polemic influence through the whole 
Lutheran church, the greatest part of whose mem¬ 
bers followed the example of the Saxon doctors 
in condemning Rath man, while a considerable 
number, struck with the lustre of his piety, and 
persuaded of the innocence of his doctrine, es¬ 
poused his cause. In the year lfi28, when this 
controversy was at the greatest height, Rathmau 
died, and then the warmth and animosity of the 
contending parties subsided gradually, and at 
length ceased. 

[«*] See Molleri Cimbria Literate, tom. iii- p, S/iO.—Ilart- 
knorh's German work, entitled, Preussische Kirclien-Gewliiehte, 
book iii. ch. viii. p. 812. Arnold’s Kitchen-urn! Ketzer-Uistorie, 
p. iii. ch. xvi. p. 115. 
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XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the tlrue cent. 
end of history, as well as to all principles of can- XV1L 
dour and equity,, to swell this enumeration of the PAn .‘ If " 
controversies that divided the Lutheran church, 
with the private disputes of certain individuals Prirote 
concerning some particular points of doctrine andcontrovcr- 
worship. Some writers have, indeed, followed 
this method, not so much with a design to enrich 
their histories with a multitude of facts, and to 
show men and opinions in all their various aspects, 
as with a view to render the Lutherans ridiculous 
or odious. In the happiest times, and in the best 
modelled communities, there will always remain 
sufficient marks of human imperfection, and abun¬ 
dant sources of private contention, at least, in 
the imprudence and mistakes of some, and the 
impatience and severity of others; hut it must be¬ 
tray a great want of sound judgment, as well as 
of candour and impartiality, to form a general 
estimate of the state and character of a whole 
church upon such particular instances of imper¬ 
fection and error. Certain singular opinions and 
modes of expression were censured by many in 
the writings of Tarnovius and Affelman, two di¬ 
vines of Rostoeh, who were otherwise men of di¬ 
stinguished merit. This, however, will surprise 
us less, when we consider, that these doctors often 
expressed themselves improperly, when their sen¬ 
timents were just; andthiit, when their expressions 
were accurate and proper, they were frequently 
misunderstood by those who pretended to censure 
them. Joachim Lutkeman, a man whose repu¬ 
tation was considerable, and, in many respects, 
well deserved, took it into his head to deny that 
Christ remained true man during the three days 
that intervened between his death and resurrection. 

This sentiment appeared highly erroneous to 
many; hence arose a contest, which was merely a 
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cent, dispute about words, resembling many other de- 
XVIL bates, which, like bubbles, are incessantly swelling 
paht u. an( l vanishing on the surface of human life. Of 
ythis kind, more especially, was the controversy 
which, for some time, exercised the talents of 
Boetius and Balduin, professors of divinity, the 
former at Helmstadt, and the latter at Wittem- 
berg, and had for its subject the following ques¬ 
tion, Whether or no the wicked shall one day be 
restored to life by the merits of Christ ?, In the 
duchy of Holstein, Reiuboth distinguished him¬ 
self by the singularity of his opinions. After the 
example of Calixtus, he reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of religion within narrower bounds 
than are usually prescribed to them; he also con¬ 
sidered the opinion of those Greeks, who deny 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, as 
an error of very little consequence. In both 
these respects, his sentiments were adopted by 
many; they, however, met with opposition from 
several quarters, and were censured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned John Conrad Danhaver, 
professor of divinity at Strasburg; in conse¬ 
quence of this a kind of controversy was kindled 
between these two eminent men, and was carried 
on with more vehemence than the nature arid 
importance of the matters in debate could well 
justify [*]. But these and other contests of this 
nature must not be admitted into that list of con¬ 
troversies, from which we are to form a judgment 
of the internal state of the Lutheran church dur¬ 
ing this century. 


[#] For an account of all these controversies in general, see 
Arnoldi Histor. Eccles. et Haeret. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. p. 957. 
That which was occasioned by Reinboth is amply and circum¬ 
stantially related by Mollerus in his Introductio ad Historiam 
Chernonesi Cimbricce, p. ii. p. 190, and in his Citnbria Literatb, 
tom. ii. p. 092. 
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XXXIX. We cannot say the same thing of cent. 
certain controversies, which were of a personal s ^ H j, 
rather than a real nature, and related to the or- PAK1 ! 


thodoxy or unsoundness of certain men, rather 
than to the truth or falsehood of certain opinions; The de _ 
lor these arc somewhat more essentially connected bate* re- 
with the internal state and history of the church, 
than the contests last mentioned. It is not un- and Arndt. 


usual for those who professedly embark in the 
cause of declining piety, and aim, in a solemn, 
zealous, and public manner, at its revival anti 
restoration, to he elated with high and towering 
views, and warmed with a certain enthusiastic, 
though noble fervour. This elevation and ar¬ 
dour of mind is by no means a source of accuracy 
and precision ; on the contrary, it produces many 
unguarded expressions, and prevents men of warm 
piety from forming their language by those rules 
which are necessary to render it clear, accurate, 
and proper; it frequently dictates expressions and 
ph rases that are pompous and emphatic, hut, at 
the same time, allegorical and ambiguous} and 
leads pious and even sensible men to adopt un¬ 
couth and vulgar forms of speech, employed by 
writers whoso style is as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whose prac¬ 
tical treatises on religion and morality have no¬ 
thing recommcndable but the zeal and fervour 
with which they arc penned. Persons of this 
warm and enthusiastical turn tall with more faci¬ 


lity than any other set of men into the suspicion 
of heresy, on account of the inaccuracy of their 
expressions. This many doctors found to he 
true, by a disagreeable experience, during the 
course of this century; but it was, in a more 
particular manner, the fate of Stephen Prseto- 
rius, minister of Solzwedel, and of John Arndt, 
whose piety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of true religion. Pne* 


VOL. v. 


z 
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cent, torius had, so early as the preceding century, 

XVI1 - composed certain treatises, designed to revive a 
part Hi 8 ph’it of vital religion, and awaken in the minds 
of men a zeal for their future and eternal in¬ 
terests. These productions, which were fre¬ 
quently republished during this century, wore 
highly applauded by many, while, in the judg¬ 
ment of others, they abounded with expressions 
and sentiments, that were partly false, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into 
error. It cannot be denied, that there are in 
the writings of Pnetorius some improper and un¬ 
guarded expressions, that may too easily deceive 
the ignorant and unwary, as also several marks 
of that credulity that borders upon weakness; 
hut those who peruse his works with impartiality 
will be fully persuaded of the uprightness of liis 
intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of Arndt 
could not secure him from censure. His famous 
book concerning true Christianity, which is still 
perused with the utmost pleasure and edification 
by many persons eminent for the sanctity of their 
lives and manners, met with a warm and obsti¬ 
nate opposition. Osiander, Rostius, and other 
doctors, inveighed against it with excessive bit¬ 
terness, pretended to find in it various defects, 
and alleged, among other things, that its style 
was infected with the jargon of the Paraoelsists, 
Weigelians, and other Mystico-chemieal philoso¬ 
phers. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this eminent man, entertained a high disgust 
against the philosophy that, in his time, reigned 
in the schools, nor can it be denied, that he had 
a high, perhaps an excessive degree of respect 
for the chemists, and an ill-placed confidence in 
their obscure decisions and pompous undertak¬ 
ings.—This led him sometimes into conversa¬ 
tion with those fantastic philosophers, who, by 
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the power and ministry of fire, pretended to un- cknt. 
fold both the secrets of nature and the mysteries SI *', n j r 
of religion. But, notwithstanding this, he was PA j,x n. 
declared exempt from any errors of moment by >■ M 
a multitude of grave and pious divines, among 
whom were Egard, Dilger, Breler, Gerhard, and 
Dorschams; and in the issue the censures and op¬ 
position of his adversaries seemed rather to cast 
a new lustre on his reputation than to cover him 
with reproach [yj. 

We may place in the class, now under con¬ 
sideration, Valentine Weigelius, a minister of the 
church of Zscopavia in Misnia; for though he 
died in the preceding century, yet it was in this 
that the greatest part of his writings were pub¬ 
lished, and also censured as erroneous and of a 
dangerous tendency. The science of chemistry, 
which at this time was making such a rapid pro¬ 
gress in Germany, proved also detrimental to this 
ecclesiastic; who, though in the main a man of 
probity and merit, neglected the paths of right 
reason, and chose rather to wander in the devious 
wilds of a chimerical philosophy [z~\. 

XL. There were a set of fanatics among the .Jacob Be*. 
Lutherans, who, in the flights of their enthusiasm, 
far surpassed those now mentioned, and who had 
such a high notion of their own abilities as to at¬ 
tempt melting down the present form of religion, 
and casting a new system of piety after a model 
drawn from their wanton anu irregular fancies; 
it is with some account of the principal of these 
spiritual projectors that we shall conclude tlio 


[//] See Arnold! Hist. Eccfcs. et Hserotica, p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. 
vi. p. 940.—Weismanni Ilistor. Eecles. Siec. xvii. p. 1174. 1189. 
—God of. Bui tli. Scharfii Supplementum Historise Litisquo 
Arndtiante. Wittem. 1727, in 8vo. 

['] There is an account of Weigelius, more ample than im¬ 
partial, given by Arnold, loc. cit. lib. xvii. cap. xvi. p. 1088. 

Z 'i 
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cent, history of the Lutheran church during this cen- 

xvu - tury. 

part At the head of this visionary tribe wc may 
place Jacob Behmen, a tailor at Gorlitz, who was 
remarkable for the multitude of his patrons and 
adversaries, and whom his admirers commonly 
called the German Theosophist. This man had 
a natural propensity towards the investigation of 
mysteries, and was fond of abstruse and intricate 
inquiries of every kind} and having, partly by 
books and partly by conversation with certain 
physicians [a], acquired some knowledge of the 
doctrine of Robert Fludd and the Roseerucians, 
which was propagated in Germany with great 
ostentation during this centuiy, he struck out of 
the element of fire, by the succours of imagina¬ 
tion, a species of theology much more obscure 
than the numbers of Pythagoras, or the intrica¬ 
cies of Heraclitus. Some have bestowed high 
praises on this enthusiast, on account of his piety, 
integrity, and sincere love of truth and virtue; 
and we shall not pretend to contradict these en¬ 
comiums. But such as carry their admiration of 
his doctrine so far as to honour him with the cha¬ 
racter of an inspired messenger of heaven, or even 
of a judicious and wise philosopher, must be 
themselves deceived and blinded in a very high de¬ 
gree ; for never did there reign such obscurity and 
confusion in the writings of any mortal, as in the 
miserable productions of Jacob Behmen, which 
exhibit a motley mixture of chemical terms, crude 
visions, and mystic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a disturbed and eccentric fancy, he enter¬ 
tained the following chimerical notion: “ That 
the divine grace operates by the same rules, and 
follows the same methods, that the divine pro¬ 
vidence observes in the natural world; and 


[«] viz. Tobias Kobcr and Balthazar Wahlier. 
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that the minds of men are purged from their vices 
and corruptions in the same way that metals are 
purified from their drossand this maxim was 
the principle of his fire theology. Behmcn had 
a considerable number of followers, in, this cen* 
tury, the most eminent of whom were John Lewis 
Giftheil, John Angelus, Wcrdenhagen, Abraham 
Frankenberg, Theodore Tzctech, Paul Felgen- 
haver, Quirinus, Kuhlman, John Jacob Zimmer¬ 
man ; and he has still many votaries and admirers 
even in our times. There was, indeed, a signal 
difference between his followers; some of them 
retained, notwithstanding their attachment to his 
extravagant system, a certain degree of modera¬ 
tion and good sense; others of them seemed en¬ 
tirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited 
the compassion of those who were the spectators 
of their conduct ; such were Kuhlman and Gieh- 
telius, the former of whom was burnt at Moscow 
in the year 1684; but indeed, it may be affirmed 
in general, that none of the disciples or followers 
of Behmen, propagated his doctrine, or conducted 
themselves, in such a manner as to do honour 
either to their master or to his cause in the judg¬ 
ment of the wise [A]. 


[J] It is needless to mention the writers who employed their 
pons in stemming the torrent Helnncn’s enthusiasm. The 
works of this fanatic are in every body’s hands, and the books 
that were composed to refute them are well known, and to he 
found every whore. All that has been alleged in his favour and 
defence has been carefully collected by Arnold, who is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, peculiarly eloquent in the praises of those whom 
others treat with contempt. For an account of Kuhlman, and his 
unhappy fate, see the German work, entitled Unschuld. Nach- 
richt. a. 1748. 

JJebmen, however, had the good fortune to meet with, 
in our days, a warm advocate, and an industrious disciple, in 
-the late well-meaning hut gloomy visiouary, Mr. William Law, 
who was, for many years, preparing a new edition and trans- 
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XLI. Another class of persons, who deserve to 
be placed immediately after Behmen, were they, 
whom a disordered brain persuaded that they were 
prophets sent from above, and that tle y were 
divinely inspired with the power of foretelling fu¬ 
ture events. A considerable number of these de¬ 
lirious fanatics arose during the course of this cen¬ 
tury ; and more especially at that juncture when 
the house of Austria was employed in maintain¬ 
ing its power, in the empire, against the united 
armies of Sweden, France, and Germany. It is 
remarkable enough, that the tribe of pretended 
prophets and diviners is never more numerous 
than at those critical and striking periods when 
great revolutions are expected, or sudden and 
heavy calamities have happened; as sudi periods, 
and the scenes they exhibit, inflame the imagina¬ 
tion of the fanatic, and may be turned to the pro¬ 
fit of the impostor. The most eminent of the 
fanatical prophets now under consideration, were 
Nicholas Drabicius, Christopher Kotter, Chri¬ 
stina Poniatovia, who found an eloquent de¬ 
fender and patron in John Amos Coinenio; not 
to mention Joachim Greulich, Anne Vetter, 
Mary Froclich, George Rcichard, and several 
others, who audaciously assumed the same cha¬ 
racter. It is not necessary to enter into a more 
circumstantial detail of the history of this vision¬ 
ary tribe, since none of them arose to such a de¬ 
gree of reputation and consequence, as to occa¬ 
sion any considerable tumults by their predictions. 
It is sufficient to have observed in general, that 
even in this century, there were among the Lu¬ 
therans certain crazy fanatics, who, under the 


lation of Behmcn’s works, wliicli ho left behind him, ready for 
the press, and which have been published in two volumes 4l<>.' 
fcince his decease. N. 
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impulse of a disordered imagination, assumed the cent. 
character and authority of prophets sent from J^ n * r 
above to enlighten the world [c]. PAItT ' „ 

XLbb It will not, however, be improper to v^y*. 
mention^” somewhat more circumstantially, the Ezt , kicl 
case of those, who, though they did not arrive at Au-th, 
that enormous height of folly that leads men to 
pretend to divine inspiration, yet deceived them- l’aui ’ 
selves and deluded others, by entertaining and 14361 ’ 1, 
propagating the strangest fancies, and the most 
monstrous and impious absurdities. Some time 
after the commencement of this century, Isaiah 
Stiefel and Ezekiel Meth, inhabitants of Thu¬ 
ringia, were observed to throw out the most ex¬ 
traordinary and shocking expressions, while they 
spoke of themselves and their religious attain¬ 
ments. These expressions, in the judgment of 
many, amounted to nothing less than attributing 
to themselves, the divine glory and majesty, and 
thus implied a blasphemous, or rather a frenetic, 
insult on the Supreme Being and his eternal Son. 

It is nevertheless scarcely credible, however irra¬ 
tional we may suppose them to have been, that 
these fanatics should have carried their perverse 
and absurd fancies to such an amazing height; 
and it would perhaps be more agreeable both to 
truth and charity to suppose, that they had imi- 


[c] Arnold is to be commended fin giving ue an accurate col¬ 
lection of tlie transactions and visions of these enthusiasts, in the 
third and fourth parts of his History of Heretics; since those who 
are desirous of full information in this matter may easily see, by 
consulting this historian, that the pretended revelations of these 
prophets were no more than the phantoms of a disordered imagi¬ 
nation. A certain pious but ignorant man, named Benedict 
Bahnsen, who was a native of Holstein, and lived at Amsterdam 
about the middle of the last century, was so delighted with the 
writings and predictions of these fanatics, that he collected them 
< arefully, and published them. In the year 1670, a catalogue of 
his library was printed at Amsterdam, which was full of chemical 
and fanatical hooks. 
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cent, tatecl the pompous and turgid language of the 
XVil - mystic writers in such an extravagant maimer, as 
FAirr to give occasion to the heavy accusation above 
mentioned. Considering the matter even, in this 
candid and charitable light, we may sect'by their 
examples how much the constant perusal of the 
writings of the Mystics is adapted to shed dark¬ 
ness, delusion, and folly into the imagination of 
weak and ignorant men [d]. The reveries of 
Paul Nagel, professor of divinity at Lcipsic, 
were highly absurd, but of a much less pernicious 
tendency than these already mentioned. This 
prophetic dreamer, who had received a light 
tincture of mathematical knowledge, pretended 
to see, in the position of the stars, the events that 
were to happen in church and state; and, from 
a view of these celestial bodies, foretold, in a more, 
particular manner, the erection of a new and most 
holy kingdom in which Christ should reign here 
upon earth [Vj. 

Christian XLIII. Christian Hoburg, a native of Lunen- 
berg, a man of a turbulent and inconstant spirit, 
Breckling, and not more remarkable for his violence than 
sfe id cnbo. p or jjj s duplicity, threw out the most bitter re¬ 
proaches and invectives against the whole Luthe¬ 
ran church without exception [/], and thereby 
involved himself in various perplexities. He de¬ 
ceived,, indeed, the multitude a long time, by his 
dissimulation and hypocrisy; and by a scries of 
frauds, which he undoubtedly looked upon us 
lawful, he disguised so well his true character that 


[«f| Sec Arnold, Historic Eccles. ct Ilasrct. p. iii- cap. iv. p. 
32. —Thoiriasius, in 1ms German work entitled, Historic de YVci- 
sheit und Narrlieit, vol. i. p. iii. p. 15ft. 

To] Arnold, loc. cit. p. iii. cap. v. p. 53.—Andr. Caroli Me¬ 
morabilia Iicclcsiaj, &ec. xvii. pars i. lib. iii. c ap. iv. p. a 13. 

L/l Hoburg, in some of bis petulant and satirical writings, 
assumed the names of Elias l’rictorius and Bernard llau 
mann. 
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lie appeared to many, and especially to persons of 
a candid and charitable turn, much less con* 
tempiiblo than he was in reality; and though the 
acrimony and violence of his proceedings were 
condemned, .yet they were supposed to be direct¬ 
ed, not agah^ireligion itself, but against the li¬ 
centiousness anchyices of its professors, and parti¬ 
cularly of its ministers. At length, however, the 
mask fell from tljf face of this hypocrite, who be¬ 
came an object of general indignation and con¬ 
tempt, and, deserting the communion of the Lu¬ 
theran church, went over to the Menrionites [//]. 
There was a striking resemblance between this 
pctulent railer and Frederick Breekling; the 
latter, however, surpassed even the former in im¬ 
petuosity and malignity. Breekling had been 
pastor first in the duchy of Holstein, and after¬ 
wards at Swoll, a city in the United Provinces, 
where he was deposed from his ministry, and lived 
a great many years after without being attached 
to any religious sect or community. There arc 
several of his writings still extant, which, indeed, 
recommend warmly the practice of piety and vir¬ 
tue, and seem to express the most implacable ab¬ 
horrence of vicious persons and licentious man¬ 
ners ; and yet, at the same time, they demon¬ 
strate plainly tiiat their author was destitute of 
that charity, prudence, • icekness, patience, and 
love of truth, which are the essential and funda¬ 
mental virtues of a real Christian [/<]. It is un- 


[jf] Arnold, loe. cit. p. iii. cap. xiii. p. 130.—Amir. Caroli, 
loc. cit. vol. i. p. 10(55—-Jo. Horubeck, Suhnna Controvert. p. 
535.—Molleri Ciinbria I.iterata, tom. ii. p. 337. 

[A] Arnold lias given an account of Hree.kling, in his Uisloria 
Kcelesiiistica et JL-eret. pars iii. p. 148, and pars iv. p. 1103. lie 
lias also published some of his writings (p. 1110), which Mifli- 
ciently demonstrate the irregularity ami exuberance of bin fancy. 
There is a particular account of this degraded pastor given by 
MoHeius, iu Iii3 Cimbiiu Liteiata, torn. iii. p. 72. 
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cent, doubtedly a just matter of surprise, that these 
X VII ji vehement declaimers against the established reli- 
i ahi' ii. g*°n and its ministers, who pretend to he so much 
more sagacious and sharp-sighted then thi^r bre¬ 
thren, do not perceive a truth, wlr'ch'the most 
. simple may learn from daily ob^idtltion; even 
that nothing is more odious am| jf disgusting than 
an angry, petulant, and violert reformer, who 
comes to heal the disorders of a community, 
armed, as it were, with fire and. sword, with me¬ 
naces and terrors. It is also to ije wondered, that 
these men are not aware of another consideration 
equally obvious, namely, that it Is scarcely credi¬ 
ble, that a spiritual physician will cure another 
with entire success of the disorders under which 
he himself is known to labour. 

George Laurence Seidenbechcr, pastor at Eis- 
field in Saxony, adopted himself, and propagated 
among the multitude, the doctrine of the Mil¬ 
lennium or thousand years reign of Christ upon 
earth ; a doctrine which scarcely ever gains ad¬ 
mittance but in disordered brains, and rarely pro¬ 
duces any other fruits than incoherent dreams 
and idle visions. Seidenbecher was censured on 
account of this doctrine, and deposed from his 
pastoral charge [*]. 

Martin XL1V. It would be superfluous to name the 
seuw. other 0 fanatics that deserve a place in the class 

now before us, since they almost all laboured 
under the same disorder, and the uniformity of 
their sentiments and conduct was so perfect, that 
the history of one, a few instances excepted, may, 
in a great measure, be considered as the history 
of them all. We shall therefore conclude this 
crazy list with a short account of the very worst 


[»3 There is a eirrumstantial account of this man {riven by 
Alb. Menu Verpoorten, in his Comtnentat. tie Vita et Institute 
ti. L. Scklcjibecheri, (jedani, 1789, Ito. 
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of the whole tribe, Martin Seidelius, a native of cent. 
Silesia, who endeavoured to form a sect in Po- X , V11 J I 
land towards the conclusion of the preceding cen- rAK .j 
tury X|d tlWj commencement of this, but could J 
not fin(.i"“fcjj«wers, even among the Socinians; so 
Avild Avere Iik-Vcws, and so extravagant his no¬ 
tions. This audacious adventurer in religious 
novelties avus of ^pinion, that God had, indeed, 
promised a SavuW or Messiah to the Jews; but 
that this *Messiah/had ne v ev appeared, and never 
Avould appear, or] account of the sins of the Jewish 
people, Avhich rendered them unworthy of this 
great deliverer. From hence lie concluded that 
it Avas erroneous to look upon Christ as the Mes¬ 
siah ; that the only office of Jesus Avas, to inter¬ 
pret and republish the laAV of nature, that had 
been perverted and obscured by the vices, cor¬ 
ruptions, and ignorance of men; and that the • 

Avhole duty of men, and ail the obligations of re¬ 
ligion, Avere fulfilled by an obedience to this law, 
republished and explained by Jesus Christ. To 
render this doctrine more defencible and specious, 
or, at least, to get rid of a multitude of arguments 
and express declarations that might be drawn from 
the holy Scriptures to prove its absurdity, he 
boldly rejected ail the hooks of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The small number of disciples, that adopt¬ 
ed the fancies of this intrepid innovator, Avere de¬ 
nominated semi-judaizers [/..]. Had he appeared 
in our tifhes/he Avould have given less offence than 
at the period in which he lived; for, if avc except 
his singular notion concerning tin; Messiah, his 
doctrine was such as Avould at present be highly 
agreeable to many persons in Great Britain, Hol¬ 
land, and other countries [7J. 


Gustavi Georgii Zeltneri Ilistoria Crypto-Soeinisnii 
Alt.orHiiiK vol. i. p. 335. 

fl] \Ve iu«' much at. a loss to know wliat Dr. Alo- 
*hciui ihftltns by this insinuation, as also the persons he liai 
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The. History of the Reformed 

cent. I. Jx has been already observed, that the Re- 
formed ehurch, considered in the most eoinpre- 
part it. hensive sense of that term, as forming a whole, 
composed of a great variety o!. parts, is rather 
The limits united by the principles of moderation and fra- 
forme,i Kc_ tenral charity, than by a perfect uniformity in 
chureii «x- doctrine, discipline, and worship. It will, tliere- 
temied. fore, be proper to take, first a view of those events 
that related to this great body collectively consi¬ 
dered ; and afterwards to enter into a detail of 
the most memorable occurrences that happened 
. in the particular communities of which it is com¬ 
posed. The principal accessions it received dur¬ 
ing this century have already been mentioned, 
when, in the history of the Lutheran church, we 
related the changes and commotions that hap¬ 
pened in the principalities of Hcssia and Branden¬ 
burg [m]. These, however, were not the only 
changes that took place in favour of the Reformed 


in view; for, on tlio one hand, it is sufficiently evident that he 
cannot mean the Deists; and on, the other, we know of no deno¬ 
mination of Christians, who boldly reject all the books of the New 
Testament. Our author probably meant that tlijj part of Seidel’s 
doctrine which represents Christ’s mission as only designed to re¬ 
publish and interpret the law of nature, and the whole religious 
and moral duty of man, as consisting in an obedience to this law. 
Would have been well received by many persons in Great Britain 
and Holland ; ljut he should have said so; nothing requires such 
precision as accusations. 

[m] Sec section ii. part ii. chap. i. sect. i. ii. where the His¬ 
tory of the Lutheran Church commences with an account of the 
loss that church sustained by the secession of Maurice, landgrave 
of Ilesse Camel, and John Sigi.smund, elector of Brandenburg-, 
who embraced solemnly the doctrine of the Reformed church, the 
former in 1601, and the latter in 1611. 
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church. Its doctrine was embraced, about the cent. 
commencement of this century, by Adolphus, xvu - 
duke,of Holstein, and it was naturally expected, PAin 
that ime subjects would follow the example of their 
prince'"} Jmt^this expectation was disappointed by 
the death “ f Adolphus, in the year 1616 [ri]. 

Ilenry, duke di'Saxony, withdrew also from the 
communion of tljje Lutherans, in whose religious 
principles he hap been educated: and in the 
year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Reform¬ 
ed church at Ddssaw, in consequence, as some 
allege, of the solicitations of his duchess [©]. In 
Denmark, about the beginning of this century, 
there were still a considerable number of persons 
who ^secretly espoused the sentiments of that 
church, and more especially could never reconcile 
themselves to the Lutheran doctrine of Christ’s 
bodily presence with the s-icrament of the cucha- 
rist. They were confirmed in their attachment to 
the tenets of the Reformed by Hemmingius, and 
the other followers of Melancthon, whose secret 
ministry and public writings were attended with 
considerable success. The face of things, how¬ 
ever, changed; and the Reformed in Denmark 
saw their expectations vanish, and their credit 
sink, in the year 1614, when Canut, Bishop of 
Gottenburg, who had given too plain intimations 


[»] Jo. Molleri Introd. ad Ilistor. Chersonesi Cinibricm, p- ii. 
p. 101—Eric. Pontoppidani Annnles Ecdesiu; Danicte Diplo¬ 
matic!, tom. iii. p. 091. 

[o] See Moebii Selectee Disp. Thoolog. p. 1137. The 
•luke of Saxony published to the world a Confession of his 
faith, containing the reasons of his change. This piece, 
which the divines of I.eipsick were obliged by a public order 
to refute, was defended against their attacks by the learned 
Isaac de Beausobre, at that time pastor at Magdeburg, in a 
book, entitled, “ Defense do la Doctrine ties lieformees, et 
on partieulior de la Confession de S. A. S. Msgr. le Due 
Ilenry de Saxe, centre un Livre compose par la Faculto de 
Theologie a Leipsic. Magdeb. 1694,” in 8vo. 
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cent, of bis propensity to tlie doctrines of Calvin, w;e 
XV1L deprived of his episcopal dignity [/>]. The pro- 
vaVt ii! £ ross the Reformed religion in Africa, , Asia, 
and America, is abundantly known ; it was carried 
into these distant regions by the ’clnglish and 
Dutch emigrants, who formed settlements there 
for the purposes of commerce, a^iu ‘lounded flour¬ 
ishing churches in the various'provinces when? 
they fixed their habitations. |t is also known, 
that in several places where /Lutheranism was 
established, the French, Gerrijian, and British 
members of the Reformed chujrch were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion. 

The decline II. Of all the calamities that tended to dimi- 
iLformcd n ' s h fho influence, and eclipse tin? lustre, <jf the 
church in Reformed church, none was more dismal in its 
franco. c j r cumstanccs, and more unhappy in its effects, 
than the deplorable fate of that church in France. 
From the time of the accession of Henry IV. to 
the throne of that kingdom, tin; Reformed church 
had acquired the form of a body-politic [ 7 ]]. Its 
members were endowed with considerable privi¬ 
leges ; they were also secured against insults of 
every kind by a solemn edict, and were possessed 
of several fortified places, particularly the strong 
city of Rochelle; in which, to render their secu¬ 
rity still more complete, they Were allowed to have 
their own garrisons. This body-politic was not, 
indeed, always under the influence and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or distin¬ 
guished by their permanent attachment to the 
interests of tin; crown, and the person of the so¬ 
vereign. Truth and candour oblige us to acknow¬ 
ledge, that the Reformed conducted themselves, 
on some occasions, in a manner inconsistent with 
the demands of a regular subordination. Some¬ 


th ] Pontoppidan, Annal. Ecrlcs. Danieic, tom. iii. p. G95. 
[ 7 ]] Iinperium in imperio, i. e. an empire within an empire. 
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times, amidst the broils and tumults of faction, cent. 
they joined the parties that opposed the govern- 
merit; at others, they took important steps with- PAln ! 1( 
out the king’s approbation or consent; nay, they Wy->- 
went so for 'jag to solicit, more than once, without 
so much i«r disguising their measures, the alliance 
and friendship of England and Holland, and 
formed views, which, at least in appearance, were 
scarcely consistent with the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, nor with a proper respect for the au¬ 
thority of its monarch. Hence the contests and 
civil broils that arose in the year 1(521, and sub¬ 
sisted long, between Lewis XIII. and his protest- 
ant subjects; and hence the severe and despotic 
maxim of llichlieu, the lirst minister of that 
monarch, that the kingdom of France could never 
enjoy the sweets of peace, nor the satisfaction that 
is founded upon the assurance of public safety, 
before the Protestants were deprived of their 
towns and strong-holds, and before their rights 
and privileges, together with their ecclesiastical 
polity, were crushed to pieces, and totally sup¬ 
pressed. This haughty minister, aftermany violent 
efforts and hard struggles, obtained, at length, his 
purpose; for, in the year 1(528, the town of Ro¬ 
chelle, the chief bulwark of the Reformed interest 
in France, was taken, after a long and difficult 
siege, and annexed to the crown. From this fatal 
event the Reformed party in France, defenceless 
and naked, dates its decline; since, after the re¬ 
duction of their chief city, they had no other re¬ 
source than the pure clemency and generosity of 
their sovereign [r]. Those who judge of the re- 

[Y] See Le Clere, Vic do Cardinal lticldieu, tom. i. p. 69. 77. 

177. 199. 269_Le Vasaor, Histoire de Louis XIII. tom. iii. p. 

676. tom. iv. p. 1. and the following volumes. Sec also the Me¬ 
moirs of Sully (the friend and confident of Henry IV.* who, 
though a Protestant, acknowledges frankly the errors of his party), 
vol. iii, iv, v. 
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cent, Auction of this place by the maxims of civil policy, 
xvn - considered the conduct of the French court as en- 
pa u r n. tirely consistent with the principles both of wisdom 
and justice; since nothing ean be { more detri¬ 
mental to the tranquillity,and safety cf the nation, 
than a body politic erected in its bosom, indepen¬ 
dent on the supreme authority of the state, and 
secured against its influence or inspection by an 
external force. And had the French monarch, 
satisfied with depriving the Protestants of their 
strong holds, continued to maintain them in the 
. possession of that liberty of conscience, and that 
free exercise of their religion, for which they had 
shed so much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent services to the house of Bour¬ 
bon had given them such a fair and illustrious 
title, it is highly probable, they would have borne 
with patience this infraction of their privileges, 
and the loss of that liberty that had been confirm¬ 
ed to them by the most solemn edicts. 

The injuri- HI. But the court of France, and the despotic 
tyrannical views of its minister, were not satisfied with this 
treatment success. Having destroyed that form of civil 
from th>? polity that had been annexed to the Reformed 
French church as a security for the maintenance of its 
rourt religious privileges, and was afterwards considered 
as detrimental to the supreme authority of the 
state, they proceeded still further, and, regardless 
\>f the royal faith, confirmed by the most solemn 
declarations, perfidiously invaded those privileges 
of the church that were merely of a spiritual and 
religious nature. At first, the court and the mi¬ 
nisters of its tyranny put in practice all the arts 
of insinuation and persuasion, in order to gain 
over the heads of the Reformed church, and the 
more learned and celebrated ministers of that 
communion. Pathetic exhortations, alluring pro¬ 
mises, artful interpretations of those doctrines of 
popery that were most disagreeable to the Protest- 
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ants; in a word, every insidious method was erti- cent. 
ployed to conquer their aversion to the church 
of Rome. Richelieu exhausted all the resources 1>Ain ‘. 
of his dexterity and artifice, and put into exe- >■ j- 
cution, with the most industrious assiduity, all the 
means that he thought the most adapted to se¬ 
duce the Protestants into the Romish communion. 

When all these stratagems were observed to pro¬ 
duce little or no effect, barbarity and violence 
were employed to extirpate and destroy a set of 
men, whom mean perfidy could not seduce, and 
whom weak arguments were insufficient to con¬ 
vince. The most inhuman laws that the blind 
rage of bigotiy could dictate, the most oppressive 
measures that the ingenious efforts of malice could 
invent, were put in execution to damp the cou¬ 
rage of a party that were become odious by their 
resolute adherence to the dictates of their con¬ 
sciences, and to bring them by force under the 
yoke of Rome. The French bishops distinguished 
themselves by their intemperate and unchristian 
zeal in this horrid scene of persecution and cru¬ 
elty; many of the Protestants sunk under the 
weight of despotic oppression, and yielded up their 
faith to armed legions, that were sent to convert 
them ; several fled from the storm, and deserted 
their families, their friends, and their country; and 
by far the greatest part persevered, with a noble 
and heroic constancy, in the purity of that reli¬ 
gion, which their ancestors had delivered, and 
happily separated, from the manifold superstitions 
of a corrupt and idolatrous church. 

IV. When at length every method which arti- The edict 
flee or perfidy could invent had been practised in "‘ v ^ e n d te9 
vain against the Protestants under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. the bishops and Jesuits, whose court- 
. sols had a peculiar influence in the cabinet of that 
prince, judged it necessary to extirpate, by fire 
arid sword, this resolute people, and thus to ruin, 
von, v. A A 
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cent, as it were by one mortal blow, the cause of the 

XV1L Reformation in France. Their insidious argu- 
PART n. merits and importunate solicitations had such an 
effect upon the weak and credulous upnd of Lewis, 
that, in the year 1G85, trampling on the most 
solemn obligations, and regardless of all laws, hu¬ 
man and divine, he revoked the edict of Nantes, 
and thereby deprived the Protestants of the liberty 
of serving God according to their consciences. 
This revocation was accompanied, indeed, with 
the applause of Rome, but it excited the indigna¬ 
tion even of many Roman Catholics, whose bi¬ 
gotry bad not effaced or suspended, on this oc¬ 
casion, their natural sentiments of generosity 
and justice. It was, moreover, followed by a 
measure still more tyrannical and shocking, even 
an express order, addressed to all the Reformed 
churches, to embrace the Romish faith. The 
consequences of this cruel and unrighteous pro¬ 
ceeding were highly detrimental to the true in¬ 
terests and the real prosperity of the French 
nation [.«], by the prodigious emigrations it occa¬ 
sioned among the Protestants, who sought, in 
various parts of Europe, that religious liberty, and 
that humane treatment, which their mother-coun¬ 
try had so cruelly refused them. Those among 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 
so closely as to prevent their flight, were ex¬ 
posed to the brutal rage of an unrelenting sol- 


[s] Sec the life of Isaac Beausobre (composed by the in¬ 
genious Armaud do la Chapelle, in French, and subjoined to 
Beausobre's Remarques Historiques, Critiques, et Plrilologiques 
aur le Nouveau Testament), p. 259. 

(3P Some late hireling writers employed by the Jesuits have 
been audacious enough to plead the cause of the Revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. But it must be observed, to the honour 
of the French nation, that these impotent attempts, to juslify 
the measures of a persecuting and unrelenting priesthood, have 
been treated almost universally at Paris with indignation and 
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diery, and were assailed by every barbarous form cent. 
of persecution that could be adapted to subdue S g C v r ir | r 
their courage, exhaust their patience, and thus PAHT " 
engage them to a feigned and external profession \«y%/ 
of popery, which in their consciences they beheld 
with the utmost aversion and disgust. This cry¬ 
ing act of perfidy and injustice in a prince, who 
on other occasions gave evident proofs of his ge¬ 
nerosity and equity, is sufficient to show, in their 
true and genuine co’. urs, the spirit of the Ilomish 
church and of the Roman pontiffs, and the man¬ 
ner in which they stand affected to those whom 
they consider as-heretics. It is peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to convince the impartial and attentive ob¬ 
server, that the most solemn oaths, and the most 
sacred treaties, are never looked upon by this 
church and its pontiffs as respectable and obliga¬ 
tory, when the violation of them may contribute to 
advance their interests, ortoaccornplish their views. 

V. The Waldenses, who lived in the valleys ofThe« U f&r. 
Piedmont, and had embraced the doctrine, disci- wai(W* 
pline, and worship of the church of Geneva, were and P ro- 
oppressed and persecuted, in the most barbarous ',Z tl v X°t 
and inhuman manner, during the greatest partofuate. 
this century, by the ministers of Rome. This 
persecution was carried on with peculiar marks 

contempt. They who are desirous of seeing a true state of the 
losses the French nation sustained, by the revocation of the famous 
edict now mentioned, have only to consult the curious and au¬ 
thentic account of the state of diet nation, taken from memorials 
drawn up by the intendants of the several provinces, for the use 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and published in the year 1727, in two 
volumes in folio, under the following title: Etat de la France, 
extrait par M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, des Memoircs dvessees 
par les Intendans du lloyaume, par l’Ordre du Roi Louis XIV. 
a la Solicitation du Due de Bourgogne. See also Voltaire, Sur 
la Tolerance, p. 41. and 201. And, for an account of the con¬ 
duct of the French court towards the Protestants at that dismal 
period, see the incomparable memorial of the learned and pious 
Claude, entitled, Plaintes des Protcstans de France, p. 12—85, 
edit, of Cologn. 
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cent, of rage ami enormity in the years 16.55, 1686, 
xvn - and 1696, and seemed to portend nothing less 
paiu' 61 an the total destruction and entire extinction of 

j that unhappy nation [Y]. The most horrid scenes 
of violence and bloodshed were exhibited on this 
theatre of papal tyranny; and the small numbers 
of the Waldenses that survived them, are indebted 
for their existence and support, precarious and 
uncertain as it is, to the continual intercession 
made for them by the English and Dutch govern¬ 
ments, and also by the Swiss cantons, who never 
cease to solicit the clemency of the Duke of Savoy 
in their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, which had been 
long at the head of the Reformed churches in 
Germany, declined apace from the year 1685, 
when a Roman Catholic prince was raised to that 
electorate. This decline became at length so 
great, that instead of being the first, it was the 
least considerable of all the Protestant assemblies 
in that country. 

The state of VI. The eminent and illustrious figure that the 
philosophy principal members of the Reformed church made in 
in the lie! the learned world is too well known, and the repu- 
church tation they acquired, by a successful application to 
the various brunches of literature and science, is 
too well established, to require our entering info 
a circumstantial detail of that matter. Wo shall 


[<] I,egcr, Histoire Generate des Eg]isos Vaudoisos, p. ii. c. 
vi. p. 72. —Gilles, Ilistoire Ecclesiast. des Eglises Vaudoisos, cli. 
xlix. p. 353.—There is a particular history of the persecution suf¬ 
fered by these victims of papal cruelty in the year 1(180, which 
was published in 8vo. at Rotterdam in the year 1088. 

See also a pamphlet, entitled, An account of the late 
Persecutions of the Waldenses by the duke of Savoy and the 
French King in the year 1G80, published at Oxford in 4to. in 
1088. See likewise a particular detail of the miseries endured 
by these unfortunate objects of papal persecution in (he years 
1055. LGG2, 1663, and 1686, related by Peter Boyer, ill his his¬ 
tory of the Vaudois, ch. 12—21. p. 72, &c. 
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also pass in silence the names of those celebrated cent. 
men who have acquired immortal fame by their XVIL 
writings, and transmitted their eminent useful- 
ness to succeeding times in their learned and pious 
productions. Out of the large list of these famous 
authors, that adorned the Reformed church, it 
would be difficult to select the most eminent; and 
this is a sufficient reason for our silence [?«]. The 
supreme guide and legislator of those that applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy had been 
Aristotle, who for a long time reigned unrival¬ 
led in the Reformed as well as in the Lutheran 
schools; and was exhibited, in both, not in his 
natural and genuine aspect, but in the motley and 
uncouth form in which lie had been dressed up 
by the scholastic doctors. But when Gassendi 
and Des Cartes appeared, the Stagirite began to 
decline, and his fame and authority diminished 
gradually from day to day. Among the French 
and Dutch, many adopted the Cartesian philoso- 


[m] The list of the eminent divines and men of learning 
that were ornaments to the Reformed church in the seventeenth 
century, is indeed extremely ample. Among those that adorned 
Great Britain, we shall always remember, with peculiar venera¬ 
tion, the immortal names of Newton, Barrow, Cndworth, Boyle, 
Chilling worth, Usher, Bedell, Hull Pocock. Poll, Lightfoot, 
Hammond, Calamy, Walton, Baxi.:. 1 , Pearson, Stillingfieet, Mode, 
Parker, Ouglitred, Burnet, Tillotson, air’ many others well known 
in the literary world. In Germany, we find Parous, Scultet, 
Pabricius Ailing, Pelargus, and Bcrgius. In Switzerland and 
Geneva, Ilospinian, the two Buxtorfs, Hottingcr. Heidegger, and 
Turretin. Iii the churches and academies of Holland, we meet 
with the following learned divines: Drusius, Amatna, Gomar, 
Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vossius, Cocceius, Voetius, Des Marets, 
Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichius, Hoornheek, the Span- 
lieims, Le Moyne, Do Mastricht, and others. Among the French 
doctors, we may reckon Cameron, Chamier, Du Moulin, Mestre- 
zat, Bloudcl, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyraut, the two Cappels, De 
fa Place, Gamstole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajon, Bochart, 
Claude, Alix, Juried, Basnage, Ahbadic, Beausobre, Lcnfant, 
Martin, Des Viguoles, &c. 
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phy at its first dawn; and a considerable number 
of the English embraced the principles of Gas¬ 
sendi, and were singularly pleased with his pru¬ 
dent and candid mariner of investigating truth. 
The Aristotelians every where, and more espe¬ 
cially in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this re¬ 
volution in the philosophical world, and set them¬ 
selves, with all their vigour, to oppose its progress. 
They endeavoured to persuade the people, that 
the cause of truth and religion must suffer consi¬ 
derably by the efforts that were made to dethrone 
Aristotle, and bring into disrepute the doctrine of 
his interpreters; but the principal cause of their 
anxiety and zeal was the apprehension of losing 
their places in the public schools; a thought which 
they could not bear with any degree of patience [w~]. 
However, the powerful lustre of truth, which un¬ 
folded daily more and more its engaging charms, 
and the love of liberty, which had been held in 
chains by peripatetic tyranny, obliged this obsti¬ 
nate sect to yield, and reduced them to silence; 
and hence it is that the doctors of the Reformed 
church carry on, at this day, their philosophical 
inquiries with the same freedom that is observable 
among the Lutherans. It may, indeed, be a 
question with some, whether Aristotle be not even 
yet secretly revered in some of the English uni¬ 
versities. It is at least certain, that, although un¬ 
der the government of Charles II. and the two 
succeeding reigns, the mathematical philosophy 
had made a most extensive progress in Great 
Britain, there were, nevertheless, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, some doctors who preferred tho 
ancient system of the schools before the new dis¬ 
coveries now under consideration. 

VII. All the interpreters and expositors of 
scripture that made a figure in the Reformed church. 


[«’] Sec Baillet, Vic dc Dcs Cartes, passim. 
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about the commencement of this eenlury, followed cent. 
scrupulously the method of Calvin in their illus- XV1L 
trations of the sacred writings, and unfolded the PAR j n ’ 
true and natural signification of the words of scrip- 
ture, without perplexing their brains to find out 
deep mysteries in plain expressions, or to force, 
by the inventive efforts of fancy, a variety of sin¬ 
gular notions from the metaphorical language that 
is frequently used by the inspired writers. This 
universal attachment to the method of Calvin was, 
indeed, considerably diminished in process of time, 
by the credit and influence of two celebrated com¬ 
mentators, who struck out new paths in the sphere 
of sacred criticism. These were Hugo Grotius, 
and John Cocceius. The former departed lessfrom 
the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the latter. Like Calvin, he followed in his 
commentaries, both in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the literal and obvious signification of the 
words employed by the sacred writers; but he dif¬ 
fered considerably from that great man in his man¬ 
ner of explaining the predictions of the prophets. 

The hypothesis of Grotius, relating to that im¬ 
portant subject, amounts to this: “ That the 
predictions of the ancient prophets were all ac¬ 
complished in the events to which they directly 
pointed before the coming of Christ; and that 
therefore the natural andouvious senseof the words 
and phrases in which they were delivered does not 
terminate in our blessed Lord; but that in certain 
of these predictions, and more especially in those 
which the writers of the New Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal and obvious sig¬ 
nification, a hidden and mysterious sense, that lies 
concealed under the external mask of certain per¬ 
sons, certain events, and certain actions, which are 
representatives of the person, ministry, sufferings, 
and merits of the Son of God.” 
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cent. The method of Cocccius was entirely different 
xvn. f roni this. He looked upon the whole history of 
paht ii. the Old Testament as a perpetual and uninterrupted 
i j representation or mirror of the history of the divine 
Saviour, and of the Christian clmreh; he main¬ 
tained, moreover, that all the prophesies have a 
literal and direct relation to Christ; and he finish¬ 
ed his romantic system by laying it down as a cer¬ 
tain maxim, that all the events ami revolutions 
that shall happen in the church, until the end of 
time, are prefigured and pointed out, though not 
all with the same degree of evidence and perspicu¬ 
ity, in different places of the Old Testament [.r]. 
These two eminent commentators had each his 
zealous disciples and followers. The Arminians in 
general, many of the English and French divines, 
together with those warm votaries of ancient Cal¬ 
vinism who are called Voctsians (from their chief 
Gisbert Voel, the great adversary of Cocccius), 
all adopted the method of interpreting Scripture 
introduced by Grotius. On the other hand, many 
of the Dutch, Swiss, and Germans, were singu¬ 
larly delighted with the learned fancies of Cocccius. 
There are, however, still greater numbers of pru¬ 
dent and impartial divines, who, consideringthe ex¬ 
tremes into which these two eminent critics have 
run, and disposed to profit by what is really solid 
in both their systems, neither reject nor embrace 
their opinions in the lump, but agreo will) them 

[r] It is become almost a proverbial saying, that in the 
Books of the Old Testament Cocceius finds Christ every 
where, while Grotius meets him no where. The first part of 
tliw saying is certainly true ; the latter much less so; for it ap¬ 
pears, with sufficient evidence, from the Commentaries of (ini¬ 
tios, that he finds Christ prefigured in many places of the Old 
Testament, nolj indeed directly in the letter of the prophesies, 
where Cocceius discovers him, but mysteriously, under the ap¬ 
pearance of certain persons, and in the secret sense of certain 
tiansactious. 
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both in some things, and differ from them both in cent. 
others. It is further to be observed, that neither xvn - 
the followers of Grolius nor of Coeeeius are * A ‘ K1 ! JJ 
agreed among themselves, and that these two 
general classes of expositors may be divided into 
many subordinate ones. A considerable number 
of English divines of the episcopal church refused 
to adopt the opinions, or to respect the authority 
of these modern expositors; they appealed to the 
decisions of the prim hive fathers; and maintain¬ 
ed, that the sacred writings ought always to be 
understood in that sense only, which has been 
attributed to thorn by these ancient doctors of the 
rising church \_y]. 


[.’/] These have been confuted by the learned Dr. 
Whitby, in his important work, Concerning the Interpretation 
of Scripture after the Manner of the Fathers, which was pub¬ 
lished at London in 8vo. in the year 1714, under the following- 
title : Dissertatio do Scripturnrum Intcrpretatione secundum 
l’atnim Cemmentarios, &e.—In this dissertation, which was the 
forerunner of the many remarkable attempts that were after¬ 
wards made to deliver the right of private judgment, in matters 
of religion, from the restraints of human authority, the judicious 
author has shown, first, that the Holy Scripture is the only rule 
of faith, and that by it alone we are to judge of the doctrines 
that are necessary to salvation; secondly, that the fathers, both 
of the primitive time® and also of succeeding ages, are extremely 
deficient and unsuccessful in their explications of the sacred 
writings: and, thirdly, that it is impossible to terminate the, 
debates that have been raised concerning the Iloly Trinity, by 
the opinions of the fathers, the decisions of councils, or by any 
tradition that is really universal. The contradictions, absurdi¬ 
ties, the romantic conceits and extravagant fancies, that are 
to be found in the commentaries of the fathers, were never 
represented in such a ridiculous point of view as they are in 
this performance. The worst part of the matter is, that such a 
production as Dr. Whitby’s, in which all the mistakes of these 
ancient expositors are culled out and compiled with such care, 
is too much adapted to prejudice young students even against 
vvlmt may be good in their writings, and thus disgust them 
against a kind of study, which, when conducted with impartiality 
and prudence, has its uses. It is the infirmity of our nature to 
be fond of extremes. 
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cent. VIII. The doctrines of Christianity, which had 
xvn - been so sadly disfigured among the Lutherans by 
paiit n! the obscure jargon and the intricate tenets of the 
' scholastic philosophy, met with the same fate in 
state of di- the Reformed churches. The first successful ef- 
dactic theo- fort, that prevented these churches from falling 
Reformed 0 entirely under the Aristotelian yoke, was made 
church. by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex¬ 
pounding, with simplicity and perspicuity, the 
truths arid precepts of religion, and who censur¬ 
ed, with great plainness and severity, those os¬ 
tentatious doctor’s, who affected to render them 
obscure and unintelligible, by expressing them in 
the terms, and reducing them under the classes 
and divisions used in the schools. The Carte¬ 
sians and Cocceians contributed also to deliver 
theology from the chains of the Peripatetics; 
though it must be allowed, that it had not, in 
some respects, a much better fate in the hands 
of these its deliverers. The Cartesians applied 
the principles and tenets of their philosophy in 
illustrating the doctrines of the Gospel; the 
Cocceians imagined that they could not give 
a more sublime and engaging aspect to the 
Christian religion than by representing it under 
the notion of a covenant entered into between 
God and man [z ]; and both these manners of 


[a] It is somewhat surprising that Dr. Mosheim 
should mention this circumstance as an invention of Cocceius, 
or as a manner of speaking peculiar to him. The representa¬ 
tion of the Gospel-dispensation under the idea of a Covenant, 
whether this representation be literal or metaphorical, is to bo 
found, almost every where, in the Epistles of St. l’aul, and the 
other Apostles, though very rarely (scarcely more than twice) 
in the Gospels. This phraseology has also been adopted by 
Christians of almost all denominations. It is, indeed, a man¬ 
ner of speaking that has been grossly abused by those divines, 
who, urging the metaphor too closely, exhibit the sublime 
transactions of the divine wisdom under the narrow ami im¬ 
perfect forms of human tribunals: and thus lead to false no- 
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proceeding were disliked by the wisest and most cent. 
learned divines of the Reformed Church. They xvn * 
complained with reason, that the tenets and di- PARP 
stiuctions of the Cartesian philosophy had as evi- 
dent a tendency to render the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity obscure and intricate as the abstruse terms, 
and the endless divisions and subdivisions of the 
Peripatetics. They observed also, that the me¬ 
taphor of a covenant, applied to the Christian re¬ 
ligion, must be attended with many inconvenien¬ 
ces, by loading uninstructed minds to form a 
variety of ill-grounded notions, which is the ordi¬ 
nary consequence of straining metaphors j and 
that it must contribute to introduce into the col¬ 
leges of divinity the captious terms, distinctions, 
and quibbles, that are employed in the ordinary 
courts of justice, and thus give rise to the most 
trilling and ill judged discussions and debates 
about religious matters. Accordingly, the great¬ 
est part, both of the British and French doctors, 
refusing to admit the intricacies of Cartesianism, 
and the imagery of Cocceius, into their theologi¬ 
cal system, followed the free, easy, and unaffect¬ 
ed method of the Arminian divines, in illustrat¬ 
ing the truths, and enforcing the duties of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

IX. We have had formerly occasion to observe, The state 
that Dr. William Ames, a Scots divine, was one^,P™“ lcal 
of the first among the Refoi rned who attempted and me. 
to treat morality as a separate science, to consider ralltjr * 


lions of the springs of action, as well as of the dispensations 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. We have remarkable 
instances of this abuse, in a book lately translated into En¬ 
glish, I mean, the Economy of the Covenants, by Witsius, in 
which that learned and pious man, who has deservedly gained 
an eminent reputation by other valuable productions, has in¬ 
considerately introduced the captious, formal, and trivial terms, 
employed in human courts, into his descriptions of tile stupen¬ 
dous scheme of redemption. 
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cent, it abstractedly from its connexion with any par- 
stTr' i'i tioular system of doctrine, and to introduce new 
part ii. light, and a new degree of accuracy and precision, 
WW into this master science of life and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, had it been well executed ; 
but the system of this learned writer was dry, 
theoretical, and subtile, and was thus much more 
adapted to the instruction of the studious than to 
the practical direction of the Christian. The Ai*- 
minians, who arc known to bo much more zealous 
in enforcing the duties of Christianity than in 
illustrating its truths, and who generally employ 
more pains in directing the will than in enlighten¬ 
ing the understanding, engaged several authors of 
note to exhibit the precepts and obligations of 
morality, in a more useful, practical, ami popular 
manner; but the English and French surpassed 
all the moral writers of the Reformed church in 
penetration, solidity, and in the ease, freedom, 
and perspicuity, of their method and compositions. 
Moses Amyraut, a man of a sound understanding 
and subtile genius, was the first of the French 
divines who distinguished themselves in this kind 
of writing. He composed an accurate and elabo¬ 
rate system of morality, in a style, indeed, that is 
now become obsolete; and those more moderate 
French writers, such as La Placette and Pictet, 
who acquired such a high and eminent reputa¬ 
tion on account of their moral writings, owe to 
the excellent work now mentioned a considerable 
part of their glory. While England groaned 
under the horrors and tumults of a civil war, it 
was chiefly the Presbyterians and Independents 
that employed their talents and their pens in pro¬ 
moting the cause of practical religion. During 
this unhappy period, indeed, these doctors were 
remarkable for the austere gravity of their man¬ 
ners, and for a melancholy complexion arid turn 
of mind; and these appeared abundantly in their 
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compositions. Some of them were penned with cent. 
such rigour and severity, as discovered either a xvu - 
total ignorance of the present imperfect state of PAK .,'. u ‘ 
humanity, or an entire want of all sort of in- 
diligence for its unavoidable infirmities. Others 
were composed with a spirit of enthusiasm, that 
betrayed an evident propensity to the doctrine of 
the Mystics. But when Hobbes appeared, the 
scene changed. A new set of illustrious and ex¬ 
cellent writers arose to defend the truths of reli¬ 
gion, and the obligations of morality, against this 
author, who aimed at the destruction of both, 
since he subjected the unchangeable nature of re¬ 
ligion to the arbitrary will of the sovereign, and 
endeavoured to efface the eternal distinction that 
there is between moral good and evil. Cud- 
worth, Cumberland, Sharrock, and others [a], 
alarmed at the view of a system so false in its 
principles, and so pernicious in its effects, ren¬ 
dered eminent service to the cause of religion and 
morals by their immortal labours, in which, arising 
to the first principles of things, and opening the 
primitive and eternal fountains of truth and good, 
they illustrated clearly the doctrines of the one 
with the fairest evidence, and established the obli¬ 
gations of the other on the firmest foundations. 

X. About the commencement of this century. The contro» 
the academy of Geneva v, :.s in such high n»pute*®”j“ CM " 
among the Reformed churches, that it was resort-predestine 
ed to from all quarters by such as were desirous t, “ a "“ nd 
of a learned education ; and more especially by 
those students of theology, whose circumstances 
in life permitted them to frequent this famous se¬ 
minary [A]. Hence it very naturally happened, 

[«] Sec Lcland’s View of the Deistical Writers, vol. i. p. 48. 

[/>] Tin; lustre uml authority of the academy of Geneva began 
# gradually to decline, from the time that the United Provinces 
being formed into a free and independent republic, universities 
were founded at Leyden, lraneker, and Utrecht. 
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that the opinions of Calvin, concerning the de¬ 
crees of God and divine graee, became daily 
more universal, and were gradually introduced 
every where into the schools of learning. There 
was not, however, any public law or confession of 
faith that obliged the pastors of the Reformed 
churches, in any part of the world, to conform 
their sentiments to the theological doctrines that 
were adopted and taught at Geneva [e]. And ac¬ 
cordingly there were many, who either rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that academy on these in¬ 
tricate points, or l'eceived it with certain restric¬ 
tions and modifications. Nay, even those who 
were in general attached to the theological sy¬ 
stem of Geneva, were not perfectly agreed about 
the manner of explaining the doctrines relating to 
the divine decrees. The greatest part were of 
opinion, that God had only permitted the first 
man to fall into transgression, without positively 
predetermining his fall. But others went much 
farther, and presumptuously forgetting their own 
ignorance on the one hand, and the wisdom and 
equity of the divine counsels on the other, main¬ 
tained, that God, in order to exercise and display 
his awful justice and his free mercy, had decreed 
from all eternity the transgression of Adam, and 
so ordered the course of events, that our first 
parents could not possibly avoid their unhappy 
fall. Those that held this latter sentiment were 
denominated Supralapsarians, to distinguish them 
from'the Sublapsarian doctors, who maintained 
the doctrine of permission already mentioned. 

XI. It is remarkable enough, that the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian divines forgot their 


fc] See, for a full demonstration of this assertion, Grotius’s 
Apologeticus, &c. as also several treatises, written in Dutch by 
Theod. Volkh. Coornkert, of whom Arnoldt makes particular 
mention iu his Iiistoria liccles. et Hteret. tom. ii. 
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debates and differences, as matters of little conse- cf.nt. 
quenee; and united their force against those who xvn - 
thought it their duty to represent the Deity, as ^ l K !,' 
extending his goodness and mercy to all mankind, 

This gave rise, soon after the commencement of 
this century, to a deplorable schism, which all 
the efforts of human wisdom have since been un¬ 
able to heal. James Arminius, professor of di¬ 
vinity in the university of Leyden, rejected the 
doctrine of the church of Geneva, in relation to 
the deep and intricate points of predestination and 
grace; and maintained, with the Lutherans, that 
God has excluded none from salvation by an ab¬ 
solute and eternal decree. lie was joined in these 
sentiments by several persons in Holland, that 
were eminently distinguished by the extent of 
their learning, and the dignity of their stations ; 
but he met with the warmest opposition from 
Francis Gomar his colleague, and from the prin¬ 
cipal professors of the Dutch universities. The 
magistrates exhorted the contending parties to 
moderation and charity; and observed, that, in a 
free state, their respective opinions might be treat¬ 
ed with toleration, without any detriment to the 
essential interests of true religion. After long and 
tedious debates, which tvere frequently attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intri¬ 
cate controversy was, by the councils and autho¬ 
rity [c?] of Maurice, prim 3 of Orange, referred 
to the decision of the church, assembled in a ge¬ 
neral synod at Dort, in the year 1(518. The most 
eminent divines of the United Provinces, and not 
only so, but learned deputies from the churches 


[rf] It was not by the authority of Prince Maurice, but 
by that of the States-general, tiiat the national synod was assem¬ 
bled at Dort. The states were not indeed unanimous ; three of 
the seven provinces protested against the holding of this synod, 
viz. Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel. 
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cent, of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hes- 
XVH - sia, and the Palatinate, were present at this nu- 
r akt II'. nierous and solemn assembly. It was by the sen- 
tencc of these judges, that the Arminians lost 
their eausc, and were declared corrupters of the 
true religion. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the doctors of Geneva, who embraced 
the Sublapsarian system, triumphed over their ad¬ 
versaries in this synod. For though the patrons 
of the Supralapsarian cause were far from being 
contemptible either in point of number or of 
abilities; yet the moderation and equity of the 
British divines prevented the synod from giving 
its sanction to the opinions of that presumptuous 
sect. Nor indeed would even the Sublapsarians 
have gained their point, or obtained to the full 
the accomplishment of their desires, had the doc¬ 
tors of Bremen, who, for weighty reasons, were 
attached to the Lutherans, been able to execute 
their purposes [e]. 

The effects NIL It is greatly to be doubted, whether this 
^hlun. victory gained over the Arminians was, upon 
the whole, advantageous or detrimental to the 
church of Geneva in particular, and to the Re¬ 
formed church in general. It is at least certain, 
that after the synod of Dort, the doctrine of abso¬ 
lute decrees lost ground from day to day; and its 
patrons were put to the hard necessity of hold¬ 
ing fraternal communion with those whose doc¬ 
trine was either professedly Arminian, or at least 
nearly resembled it. The leaders of the van¬ 
quished Arminians were eminently distinguished 
by their eloquence, sagacity, and learning; and 
being highly exasperated by the injurious and op¬ 
pressive treatment they met with, in consequence 
of their condemnation, they defended themselves, 

[«] We shall i(lvo, in the History of the Arminians, a list of 
the writers that appeared in this controversy; as also a morn 
particular account of the transactions of the synod of Dort. 
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and attacked their adversaries with such spirit cent. 
and vigour, and also with such dexterity and clo- XV1X- 
qucnee, that multitudes were persuaded of the 
justice of their cause. It is particularly to be oh- 
served, that the authority of the synod of Dort 
was far from being universally acknowledged 
among the Dutch; the provinces of Friesland, 

Zeland, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Groningen, 
could not be persuaded to adopt its decisions; and 
though, in the year 1^,51, they were at length 
gained over so far as to intimate that they would 
see with pleasure the Reformed religion main¬ 
tained upon the footing on which it had been 
placed and confirmed by the synod of Dort, yet 
the most eminent adepts in Belgic jurisprudence 
deny that this intimation has the force or charac¬ 
ter of a law [_f~\. 

In England, the face of religion changed con¬ 
siderably, in a very little time after the famous 
synod now mentioned; and this change, which was 
entirely in favour of Arminianism, was principally 
effected by the counsels and influence of William 
Laud, archbishop of Canterbury. This revolu¬ 
tion gave new courage to the Arminiansj and, 
from that period to the present time, they have 
had the pleasure of seeing the decisions and doc¬ 
trines of the synod of Dort, relatfng to the points 
in debate between them and the Calvinists, treat¬ 
ed, in England, with something more than mere 
indifference, beheld by some with aversion, and 
by others with contempt [yj. And, indeed, if 
we consider the genius and spirit of the church of 
England during this period, we shall plainly see, 


Cy*] See the very learned and illustrious President Bynkcr- 
shoek’s Qiuestiones Juris publici, lib. ii. cap. xviii. 

[g~] Sev. Lintrupii Dissertatio do Contemptu Concilii Dordrac. 
in Anglia, in Dissert. Theologicis Hect. Godofr. Masii, tom. i. 
n. xix. 

VOL. V. 1IB 
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cent, that the doctrine of the Gomarists, concerning 
XVI1- predestination and grace, could not meet there 
PAUT h. w ' l h a favourable reception, since the leading doc- 
tors of that church were zealous in modelling its 
doctrine and discipline after the sentiments and 
institutions that were received in the primitive 
times, and since those early fathers whom they 
followed with a profound submission had never 
presumed before Augustine to set limits to the 
extent of the divine grace and mercy. 

The Reformed churches in France seemed, at 
first, disposed to give a favourable reception to 
the decisions of this famous synod; but, as these 
decisions were highly displeasing to the votaries 
‘ of Rome among whom they lived, and kindled 
anew their rage against the Protestants, the latter 
thought it their duty to be circumspect in this 
matter, and, in process ,of time, their real senti¬ 
ments, and the doctrines they taught, began to 
differ extremely from those of the Gomarists. The 
churches of Brandenberg andBremen, which made 
a considerable figure among the Reformed in Ger¬ 
many, would never suffer their doctors to be tied 
down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di¬ 
vines. And thus it happened that the liberty of 
private judgment (with respect to the doctrines 
of predestinatioft and grace), which the spirit 
that prevailed among the divines of Dort seemed 
so much adapted to suppress or discourage, ac¬ 
quired rather new vigour, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings of that assembly; and the 
Reformed church was immediately divided intoUni- 
versalists, Semiuniversalists, Supralapsarians, and 
*Sublapsarians, who, indeed, notwithstanding their 
dissensions, which sometimes become violent and 
tumultuous, live generallyin the exercise of mutual 
toleration, and are reciprocally restrained by many 
reasons from indulging a spirit of hostility and 
persecution. What is still more remarkable, and 
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therefore ought not to be passed over in' silence, cent. 
we see the city of Geneva, which was the parent, XV11 * 
the nurse, and the guardian of the doctrine of 
absolute predestination and particular grace, not \ -Y% / 
only put on sentiments of charity, forbearance, 
and esteem for the Arminiaiis, but become itself 
almost so far Arminian, as to deserve a place among 
the churches of that communion. 

XIII. While the Reformed churches in France The P nrt;- 
yet subsisted, its doctoi s departed, in several points, 
from the common rule of faith that was received in formed 
the other churches.of their communion. This, as 
appears from several circumstances, was, in a great 
measure, owing to their desire of diminishing the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics against them, 
and of getting rid of a part of the odious conclu¬ 
sions which were drawn by their adversaries from 
the doctrines of Dort, and laid to their charge with 
that malignity which popish bigotry so naturally 
inspires. Hence we find in the books that were 
composed by the doctors of Saumur and Sedan, 
after the synod of Dort, many thiugs which seem 
conformable, not only to the sentiments of the Lu¬ 
therans, concerning grace, predestination, the 
person of Christ, and the efficacy of tile sacra¬ 
ments, but also to certain peculiar opinions of the 
Romish church. This moderation may be dated 
from the year 1015, when tb • opinion of John Pis- 
cator, pastor atHerborn, concerning the obedience . 
of Christ, Was , tacitly adopted, or at least pro¬ 
nounced free from error, by the synod of the isle 
of France [/<]; though it had been formerly con¬ 
demned and rejected in several preceding assemblies 
of the same nature [*']. Piscator maintained, that 

[A] Aymon, Actes ile tous lea SynodeB Nationnux des Eg- 
l'wes Reformees do France, tom. ii. p. 275, 27S. 

[*] See Aynion, loc. cit. tom. i. p. 301. 400. 457. tom. ii, 
p. 13.—Bossuet, Histoire dea Variations des Eglis.es Protos- 
tantes, livr. xii. tom. ii. p. 268. where this prelate, with hiv 

B B 3 
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cent, it was not by his obedience to the divine law that 
xvii. Christ made a satisfaction to that law in our stead, 
part xi s * nce this obedience was his duty, considered as a 
man; and, therefore, being obliged to obey this law 
himself, his observance of it could not merit any 
thing for others from the Supreme Being. This 
opinion, as every one may see, tended to confirm 
the doctrino of the Romish church, concerning the 
merit of good works, the natural power of man to 
obey the commands of God, and other points of a 
like nature [uj. These less important coneessioi is 


usual malignity and bitterness, reproaches the Protestants with 
tlipir inconstancy. 'Hie learned Basnage has endeavoured to 
defend the Reformed churches against this charge, in the second 
volume of his Histoire de l’Eglise, p. 1533. Rut this defence 
is not satisfactory. dT To Dr. Mosheiin, who speaks more 
than once of the Reformed church and its doctors with par¬ 
tiality and prejudice, this defence may not appear satisfactory; 
it has, nevertheless, been judged so by many persons of 
uncommon discernment s and we invite the reader to judge for 
himself. 

[ti] dT ^ does not appear to me that any one, who looks 
with an unprejudiced eye, can seo the least connexion between 
the opinion of Piscator (which I shall not here either refute 
or defend), and the popish doctrine which maintains the merit 
of^good wojks; for though we arc not justified (?. e. pardoned, 
or treated as if we had not offended), in consequence of Christ’s 
active obedience to the divine law, yet we may he so by his 
death and sufferings; and it is really to these that the scriptures, 
in many places, ascribe our acceptance. Now a person who 
ascribes his acceptance and salvation to the death and mediation 
of Christ, does not surely give any countenance to the doctrine 
of the strict and rigorous merit of works, although he should 
not be so sharp-sighted as to perceive the influence which 
certain doctors attribute to what is called' Christ’s active obedi¬ 
ence. But let it be observed here, In a particular manner, 
that the opinion of Piscator is much more unfavourable to po¬ 
pery than our author imagined, since it overturns totally, by a 
direct and most natural consequence, the popish doctrine con¬ 
cerning works of Supererogation, which is as monstrous an 
absurdity in morals, as Transubstan t iation is in the estimation 
of common sense. For if Christ, in his universal and perfect 
obedience to the divine laws, did no more than lie was morally 
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were followed by others of a much more weighty cent. ; 
and momentous kind, of which some were sd er- XVI1- 
roneous that they were highly disliked and re- 
jected, even by those of the French Protestants J 
themselves, who were the rtost remarkable for 
their moderation, charity, and love of peace [&]. 

XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a con- The comm, 
troversy, that had for some time been suspended ^’ b y X t ' lie 

’ Hypotheti- 

> cal Uni- 

ob%ed to do by bis cliarsct,r as a man, is it not absurd, if not * er! alistj. 
impious, to seek in the vii tuc of tile Romish saints (all of whom 
were very imperfect, and some of them very worthless mortals) 
an exuberance of obedience, a superabundant quantity of virtue, 
to which they were not obliged, and which they are supposed 
to deposit in the hands of the popes, who are empowered to dis¬ 
tribute it for love of money, among such as have need of if to 
make up their accounts ? 

tgjfT i] This affirmation is groundless, and I wish it were 
not liable to the charge of malignity. The accusation that Dr. 

IVIosheim brings here against the reformed churches in France is 
of too serious a nature not to require the most evident and cir¬ 
cumstantial proofs. He has, however, alleged none, nor has he 
given any one instance, of those weighty and momentous con¬ 
cessions that were made to popery. It was not, indeed, in his 
power either to give arguments or examples of a satisfactory 
kind; and it is highly probable, that the unguarded words of 
Elias Saurin, minister of Utrecht, in relation to the learned 
Lewis Le Blanc, professor of Sedan (which dropt from tlio pen 
of the former, in his Exanien de la Theologie do M. Jurieu) are 
the only testimony Dr. Mbshoim had to allege, ill support of an 
accusation, which he has not limited to any one person, but in¬ 
considerately thrown out upon the French churches in general. 

Those, who are desirous of a full illustration of this matter, and 
yet have not an opportunity of consulting the original sources of 
information, may satisfy their curiosity by perusing the articles 
Beaulieu and Amyraut, in Bayle’s Dictionary; and the articles 
Pnjon and Papin in M. de Chautfepied’s Supplement to that work. 

Any concessions that seem to have been made by the Protestant 
doctors in France to their adversaries, consisted in giving an 
Arminian turn to some of the more rigid tenets of Calvin, relating 
to original sin, predestination, and grace; ami this turn would 
undoubtedly have been given to those doctrines, had popery been 
out of the question. But these concessions are not certainly 
what our historian had in view; nor would he, in effect, have 
treated such concussions as erroneous. 
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cevt. by their attempts to reconcile the doctrine of 
xv!i. predestination as it had been taught at Geneva, 
r un’ I! an< * confirmed at Dort, with the sentiments of 
those who represent the Deity as offering the dis¬ 
plays of his goodness and mercy to all mankind. 
The first person who made this fruitless attempt 
was John Cameron, whose sentiments were sup¬ 
ported and further illustrated by Moses Amyraut, 
a man of uncommqn sagacity and erudition. The 
latter applied himself, from the year 1634, with 
unparalleled zeal, to this arduous work, and dis¬ 
played in it extraordinaiy exertions of capacity 
and genius j and so ardently was he bent on bring¬ 
ing it into execution, that he made, for this pur¬ 
pose, no small changes in the doctrine commonly 
received among the Reformed in France. The 
form of doctrine he had struck out, in order to 
accomplish this important reconciliation, may be 
briefly summed up in the following propositions : 
“ That God desires the happiness of all men, and 
that no mortal is excluded by any divine decree, 
from the benefits that are procured by the death, 
sufferings, and gospel of Christ: 

“ That, however, none can be made a partaker 
of the blessings of the gospel, and of eternal sal¬ 
vation, unless he believe in Jesus Christ: 

“ That, such, indeed, is the immense and uni¬ 
versal goodness of the Supreme Being, that he 
refuses to none the power of believing; though 
he does not grant unto all his assistance • and 
succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attainment of everlasting salva¬ 
tion : 

“ And that, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish through their own fault, and not from any 
want of goodness in God [/].” 

• „ 

r/] See Jo. Wolfg. Jaegeri Ilistoria Cedes. ct Folilica, Sa:tuli 
?tvii. Dccenn. iv. p. 522. 
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Those who embraced this doctrine were called 
IJniversalists, because they represented God as 
willing to show mercy to all mankind j and Hypo¬ 
thetical Universalists, because the condition of 
faith in Christ was necessary to render them the 
objects of this mercy. It is the opinion of many, 
that tills doctrine differs but little from that which 
was established by the synod of Dort; but such do 
not seem to have attentively considered either the 
principles from whence it is derived, or the con¬ 
sequences to which it loads. The more I examine 
this reconciling system, the more I am persuaded, 
that it is no more than Arminianism or Pelagian- 
ism artfully dressed up, and ingeniously co¬ 
vered with a half-transparent veil of specious, but 
ambiguous expressions; and this judgment is con- 
ffrrned by the language that is used in treating 
this subject by the modern followers of Amyraut, 
who express their sentiments -with more courage. 


Tliis mitigated view of the doctrine of predestination has 
only one defect; but it is a capital one. It represents God as 
desiring a thing (*. c. salvation and happiness) for all, which, in 
order to its attainment, requires a degree of his assistance and 
succour, which he refuseth to many. This rendered grace and 
redemption universal only in words, hut partial in reality; and 
therefore did n it at all mend the matter. The SupralapsariatiH 
were consistent with themselves, hut their doctrine was harsh and 
terrible, and was founded on the most unworthy notions of the 
Supreme Being; and, on the other hand, the system of Amyraut 
was full of inconsistencies; nay, even the Sublapsarian doctrine 
has its difficulties, and rather palliates than removes the horrors 
of Supralapsarianism. )Vhat then is to be done? from what 
quarter shall the candid and well-disposed Christian receive} that 
solid satisfaction ami wise direction, which neither of these sys¬ 
tems is adapted to administer ? These* he will receive by turning 
his dass/lod and feeble eye from the secret decrees of God, which 
were neither designed to be rules of action, nor sources of com¬ 
fort to mortals here below; and by fixing his view upou the merey 
of God, as it is manifested through Christ, the pure laws and 
sublime promises of Ins gospel, and the respectable equity of his 
present government and his future tribunal- 
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cent, plainness, and perspicuity, than the spirit of the 
x vii. ii me8 permitted their master to do. A cry was 
rTu-r "! ra * se d in several French synods against the doc- 
i j 'j trine of Amyraut; but after it bad been care¬ 
fully examined by them, and defended by him at 
their public meetings with his usual eloquence 
and erudition, he was honourably acquitted [»t]. 
The opposition he met with from Holland was 
still more formidable, as it came from the learned 
and celebrated pens of Rivet, Spanheim, Dcs 
Marets, and other adversaries of note; he ne¬ 
vertheless answered them with great spirit and 
vigour, and his cause was powerfully supported 
afterwards by Daille, Blondel, Mestrezat, and 
Claude [«]. This controversy was carried on for 
a long time, with great animosity, and little fruit 
to those who opposed the opinions of the French 
innovator. For the sentiments of Amyraut were 
not only received in all the universities of the 
Huguenots in France, and adopted by divines of 
the highest note in that nation, but also spread 
themselves as far as Geneva, and were afterwards 
disseminated by the French protestants, who fled 
from the rage of persecution, through all the 
Reformed churches of Europe. And they now 
* are so generally received, that few have the cou¬ 
rage to oppose or decry them. 

The con. XV. The desire of mitigating certain doctrines 
^K'Xhy' the Reformed church, that drew upon it the 
o*i.i i*imc heaviest censures from both the Roman Catholics 
ande ap pei. an( i gome Protestant communions was the true 


[mi] Sec Aymon, Actes des Synodes Nationcaux des Ellises 

Roform6es en France, tom. ii. p. 571. p. 004_Blondel, Aden 

Authentiques des Egl'mea Reformats loucliant la Paix et la 
Chiuite fraternelle, p. 19—82. Edit, of Amsterdam published in 
-t to, in the year 1055. 

[«,] Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. i. at the articles Amyraut and. 
Blondel; and vol. ii. at tho article Daillu.—See Christ. I’faffius, 
Do formula consensus, cap. i. p. 4* 
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origin of the opinion propagated, in the year cent. 
1640, by De la Place, concerning the imputa- xvu - 
tion of original sin. This divine, who was the 
intimate friend of Amyraut, and his colleague at 
Saumur, rejected the opinion generally received 
in the Schools of the Reformed, that the personal 
and actual transgression of the first man is im¬ 
puted to his posterity. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that God imputes to every man his natu¬ 
ral corruption, his personal guilt, and his propen¬ 
sity to sin; or, to speak in the theological style, 
he affirmed, that original sin is indirectly and not 
directly imputed to mankind. This opinion was 
condemned as erroneous, in the year 1642,'by the 
synod of Charcnton, and many Dutch and Helve¬ 
tic doctors of great name set themselves to refute 
it [o]; while the love of peace and union pre¬ 
vented its author from defending it in a public 
and open manner [jp]. But.neither the sentence 
of the synod, nor the silence of De la Place, 
could hinder this sentiment from making a deep 
impression on the minds of many, who looked 
upon it as conformable to the plainest dictates of 
justice and equity; nor could they prevent its 
being transmitted, with the French exiles, into 
other countries. 

In the class of those who, to diminish or avoid 
the resentment of the papists, made concessions 
inconsistent with truth, and detrimental to the 
parity of the Protestant religion, many place 
Lewis Cappel, professor at Saumur, who, in a 
voluminous and elaborate work [ 7 ], undertook 

[r>3 Aymon, Synodes des Eglises Reform6es de France, tom. 
ii. p. 080. 

[;>] Christ. Eberh. Weisthan. Iliat. Eccles. Ssec. xvii. p. 817. 

[iy] This work, which is entitled Arcanum l’unetiiationis Re- 
volaturn, is still extant, with its "Vindicim, in the works oT Cap- 
pel, printed at Amsterdam, in the year 1689, in folio, and in the 
C’ritica Sacra V. T. published in folio at Paris, 1650. 
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cent, to prove that the Hebrew points were not used 
xvu - by the sacred writers, and were a modern inven- 
paht ii* t* 011 added to the text by the Masorethes [>•]. It 
^ is at least certain that this hypothesis was highly 
agreeable to the votaries ol‘ Rome, and seemed 
manifestly adapted to diminish the authority ot 
the Holy Scriptures, and to put them upon a 
level with oral tradition, if not to render their 
decisions still less respectable and certain [.»]. 
On these accounts, the system of this famous 
professor was opposed, with the most ardent 
efforts of erudition and zeal, by several doctors 
both of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
who were eminent for their knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, and their- acquaintance with 
Oriental learning in general [/?]. 
i.ewi, Le XVI. Though these great men gave offence to 
BUuc * many, by the freedom and novelty of their senti¬ 
ments, yet they had the approbation and esteem 
of the greatest part of the Reformed churches; 
and the equity of succeeding generations removed 
the aspersions that envy had thrown upon them 
during their lives, and made ample amends for 
the injuries they had received from several of their 


£55” [r] It was also Cappel who affirmed that the charac¬ 
ters* which compose the Hebrew text were those that the 
Chaldeans used after the Babylonish captivity, the JeVvs hav¬ 
ing always made use of the Samaritan characters' before that 
period. 

*r o ] This absurd notion of the tendency of Cappel’s 
hypothesis is now hissed almost entirely out of the leaned 
world. Bp that as it may, the hypothesis in question is by 
no means' peculiar to Cappel; it was adopted by Lutber, 
Ztiinglc, Calvin, the three great pillars of the Reformation; 
as also by Munster, - Olivetan, Masius, Scaliger,' Casaubon, 
Drusius, De Dieu, Walton, and Bochart, those eminent men, 
who have cast such light on sacred philology; so that Cappel 
had only the merit of supporting it by new arguments, and 
placing it in a striking and luminous point of view. 

l/| See B. Jo. Christ. Wolfii Dibhoth- Hebraic®, part ii. 
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cotemporarics. This was far from being the case 
of those doctors, who either openly attempted to 
bring about a complete reconciliation and union 
between the Reformed and Romish churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Christianity in such a 
manner as lessened the difference between the two 
communions, and thereby rendered the passage 
from the former to the latter less disgusting and 
painful. The attempts of these peace-makers 
were looked upon as odious, and in the issue they 
proved utterly unsuccessful. The most eminent 
of these reconciling doctors were Lewis Le Blanc, 
professor at Sedan, and Claude Pajon, minister of 
Orleans [u], who vyere both remarkable for the. 
persuasive power of their eloquence, and disco¬ 
vered an uncommon degree of penetration and 
sagacity in their writings and negotiations. The 
former passed in review many of the controversies 
that divide the two churches, and seemed to 
prove, with the utmost perspicuity, that some of 
them were merely disputes about words, and that 
the others were, of much less consequence than 
was generally imagined \io]. This manner of 
stating the differences between the two churches 
drew upon Le Blanc the indignation of those. 


[ fi ] I* difficult to conceive, ’.vbat could engage Dr. 
Moslieim to place Pajon in the class of those who explained 
the doctrines of Christianity in such a manner, as to diminish 
the difterence between the doctrine of the Reformed dud 
Romish churches. Pajon was, indeed, a moderate divine,' 
and leaned somewhat towards the Arminian system; and this 
propensity was not uncommon among the French Protestants. 
But few doctors of this time wrote with more learning, zeal, 
and judgment against popery than Claude Pajon, as appears 
from his excellent treatise against Nicole, entitled, “ Examen 
du Livre, qui porte pour title Prejuges Legitimes Centre les. 
Cnlvinistes.” 

[//)] In his Theses Theological, which have passed through 
several editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive perusal. 
They were twice printed at London. 
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who looked upon all attempts to soften and mo¬ 
dify controverted doctrines as dangerous and de¬ 
trimental to the cause of truth (Vj. On the other 
hand, the acuteness and dexterity with which he 
treated this nice matter made a considerable im¬ 
pression upon several persons, and procured him 
disciples, who still entertain his reconciling sen¬ 
timents, but either conceal them entirely, or dis¬ 
cover them with caution, as they are known to be 
displeasing to the greatest part of the members of 
both communions. 

XVII. The modifications under which Pajon 
exhibited some of the doctrines of the Reformed 
church were also extremely offensive and unpo¬ 
pular.. This ecclesiastic applied the principles 
and tenets of the Cartesian philosophy, of which 
he was a warm and able defender, in explaining 
the opinions of that church relating to the cor¬ 
ruption of human nature, the state of its moral 
faculties and powers, the grace of God and the 
conversion of sinners; and, in the judgment of 
many, he gave an erroneous interpretation of these 
opinions. It is, indeed, very difficult to determine 
what wore the real sentiments of this man; nor 
is it easy to say, whether this difficulty be most 
owing to the affected obscurity and ambiguity 
under which he disguised them, or to the inac¬ 
curacy with which his adversaries, through negli¬ 
gence or malignity, have represented them. • If 
we may give credit to the latter, his doctrine 
amounts to the following propositions: “ That 
the corruption of man is less, and his natural 
power to amend his ways greater, than is gene¬ 
rally imagined:—That original sin lies in the 
understanding alone, and consists principally in 
the obscurity and imperfection of our ideas 
of di vine things That this imperfection of 


j Sec Bayle's Dictionary, at the article Beaulieu. 
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the human understanding has a pernicious in- cent. 
fluence upon the will, excites in' it vicious pro- 
Densities, and thus leads it to sinful actions:— PAK .,' 
That this internal disorder is healed, not by the 
mere efforts of our natural faculties and powers, 
but by the assistance and energy of the Holy 
Spirit, operating upon the mind by the divine 
word as its mean or instrument:—That, how¬ 
ever, this word is not endowed with any divine 
intrinsic energy, either natural or supernatural, 
but only with a moral influence, i. c. that it cor¬ 
rects and improves the understanding, in the same 
manner as human truth does, even by imparting 
clear and distinct notions of spiritual and divine 
things, and furnishing solid arguments for the 
truth and divinity of the Christian religion, and 
its perfect conformity with the dictates of right 
reason:—And that, of consequence, every man, 
if no internal or external impediments destroy or 
suspend the exertion of his natural powers and 
faculties, may, by the use of his own reason, and . 
a careful and assiduous study of the revealed will 
of God, be enabled to correct what is amiss in 
his sentiments, affections, and actions, without 
any extraordinary assistance from the Holy 
Ghost [?/]. 

Such is the account of the opinions of Pajon 
that is given by his adversaries. On the other 
hand, if we take our ideas of his doctrine from 
himself, we shall find this account disingenuous 
and eiToneous. Pajon intimates plainly his as¬ 
sent to the doctrines that were confirmed by the 
synod of Dort, and that are contained in the ca¬ 
techisms and confessions of faith of the Reformed 


[y] Fred. Spanheira, Append, ad Elenclium Controversial-, 
tom. iii. opp. p. 882.—Jnrieu, Traite de la Nature et de. la 
Grace, p. 35.—Yal. Ern. Loscheri Exercit. de Claud. Pajuuii 
ejusque scctator. doctrina et fatia. Lips. 1692. 
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cent, churches; he complains that his doctrine has been 
xvn - ill understood or wilfully perverted; and he ob- 
fakt ii*. serves, that lie did not deny entirely an immediate 
ij operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds of those 
that are really converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as was not accompanied with 
the ministry and efficacy of the divine word ; or, 
to express the blatter in other terms, he declared 
that he could not adopt the sentiments of those 
who represent that word as no more than an in¬ 
strument void of intrinsic efficacy, a mere exter¬ 
nal sign of an immediate operation of the Spirit of 
God [z'_ J. This last declaration is,' however, both 
obscure and captious. Be that as it may, Pajon 
concludes by observing, that we ought not to dis¬ 
pute about the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, hut content our¬ 
selves with acknowledging, that he is the true and 
original author of all that is good in the affections 
of our heart, and the actions that proceed from 
them. Notwithstanding these declarations, the 
doctrine of this learned and ingenious ecclesiastic 
was not only looked upon as heterodox by some 
of the most eminent divines of the Reformed 
church, but was also condemned in the year IO 77 , 
by several synods in France, and, in 1680, by a 
synod assembled at Rotterdam. 
p»pio. XVIIL This controversy, which seemed to be 
brought to a conclusion by the death of Pajon, 
was revived, or rather continued, by Isaac Papin, 
his nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his writ¬ 
ings and travels, was highly instrumental in com¬ 
municating to England, Holland, and Germany, 


[s'] All these declarations made by Pajon may be seen in 
a confession of his faith, supposed to have been drawn up by 
himself, and published by the learned M. de Chauffcpied, in 
his Nouveau Dictionnairp Ilistor. et Critique, tom. ii. p. 104. 
in note [c] of the article Le Cene. 
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the contagion of these unhappy debates. This cent. 
ecclesiastic expressed his sentiments without am- 
biguity or reserve, and propagated every where 
the doctrine of his uncle, which, according to his 
crude and harsh manner of representing it, he re¬ 
duced to the two following propositions: 

“ That the natural powers and faculties of man 
are more than sufficient to lead him to the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth: 

“ That, in order to produce that amendment 
of the heart, which is called regeneration, no¬ 
thing more is requisite than to put the body, if 
its habit is bad; into a sound state by the power 
of physic, and then to set truth and falsehood be¬ 
fore the understanding, and virtue and vice be¬ 
fore the will, in their genuine colours, clearly 
and distinctly, so as that their nature and pro¬ 
perties may be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other opinions of Papin were re¬ 
futed, with a considerable degree of acrimony, in 
the year lfi8G, by the famous Jurieu, professor 
of divinity, and pastor of the French church at 
Rotterdam, and they were condemned the year 
following by the synod of Boislcduc. In the year 
1G88, they were condemned with still greater 
marks of severity by the French synod at the 
Hague, where a sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against their author. Exasperated at 
these proceedings, Papin returned into France in 
the year 1690, where he abjured publicly the Pro¬ 
testant religion, and embraced the communion 
of the church of Rome, in which he died in the 
year 1709 [ ’a ]. It has been affirmed by some 
that this ingenious man was treated with great ri¬ 
gour and injustice; and that his theological opi¬ 
nions were unfaithfully represented by his violent 
• 

[a] See Jurieu, De la Nature et de la Gntee.—-Molleii 
Cimbria Literat. turn. ii. p. 608. 
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cent, and unrelenting adversary, Juricu, whose warmth 
XVIL and impetuosity in religious controversy are well 
pakt h. known. How far this affirmation may be sup- 
ported by evidence, we cannot pretend to deter¬ 
mine. A doctrine something like that of Pajon 
was maintained in several treatises, in the year 
i* Cune. 1684, by Chsu'les le Cene, a French divine of un¬ 
common learning and sagacity, who gave a new 
and very singular translation of the Bible [/>J. 
But he entirely rejected the doctrine of original 
sin, and of the impotence of human nature: and 
asserted, that it was in every man’s power to 
amend his ways, and arrive at a state of obedi¬ 
ence and virtue by the mere use of his natural 
faculties, and an attentive study of the divine 
Avord; more especially, if these were seconded 
by the advantage of a good education, and the 
influence of virtuous examples. Hence several 
divines pretend that his doctrine is, in many re¬ 
spects, different from that of Pajon [<?]. 

The state of XIX. The church of England had, for a long 
of 1 England time, resembled a ship tossed on a boisterous 
under and tempestuous ocean. The opposition of the 
James i. p a pj s k s on the one hand, and the discontents 
and remonstrances of the Puritans on the other, 
had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on 
the deatli of Elizabeth, James I. ascended the 
throne, these latter conceived the warmest hopes 
of seeing more serene and prosperous days, and 
of being delivered from the vexations and op¬ 
pressions they were constantly exposed to, on ac¬ 
count of their attachment to the discipline and 
worship of the church of Geneva. These hopes 
were so much the more naiural, as the king had 


[J] This translation was published at Amsterdam in the year 
1741, and was condemned by the French synod in Holland. 

[a] See the learned and laborious M. Chauffepied’s Nouv. 
Diction. Hist, et Critic], tom. ii. p. 160. at the article Le Cene. 
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received his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on some occasions, 
made the strongest declarations of his attachment 
to their ecclesiastical constitution [cQ. And some 
of the first steps takeii by this prince seemed to 
encourage these hopes, as he appeared desirous 
of assuming the character and office of an arbitra¬ 
tor, in order to accommodate matters between the 
church and the Puritans [e]. But these expecta¬ 
tions soon vanished, and, under the government of 
James, things put on a new face. As the desire 
of unlimited power and authority was the reign¬ 
ing passion in th§ heart of this monarch, so all his 


[d] Tu a General Assembly held at Edinburgh, in the 
year 1590, this prince is said to have made the following public 
declaration: “ I praise God that I was born in the time of the 
light of the gospel, and in such a place as to be the king of the 
sincerest (i. e. purest) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva 
keep paschc and yule (?. e. Easter and Christmas). What lmve 
they for them ? They have no institution. As for our neighbour 
kirk of England, their service is an evil-said mass in English; 
they want nothing of the mass but the liftings (t. e. the elevation 
of the host). I charge' you, my good ministers, doctors, elders, 
nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to 
exhort your people to do the same; and 1 forsooth, as long as I 
brook my life, shall do the same.” Calderw’ood’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 256. 

ggr [e] The religious disputes between the church and the 
Puritans induced James to appoint a conference between the 
two parties at Hampton court; at which nine bishops, and as 
many dignitaries of the church appeared on the one side, and 
four puritan ministers on the other. The king himself took 
a considerable part of the controversy against the latter; and 
this was an occupation well adapted to his taste; for nothing 
could be more pleasing to this royal pedant, than to dictate 
magisterially to an assembly of divines concerning points of 
faith and discipline, and to receive the applauses of these holy 
men for his superior zeal and learning. The conference con¬ 
tinued three days. The first day it was held between the king 
and the bishops and (leans, to whom James proposed some 
■ objections against certain expressions in the liturgy, and a few 
alterations in the ritual of the church; in consequence of 
which, some slight alterations wert made. The two follow- 
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cent, measures, whether of a civil or religious nature, 
xvii. wore calculated to answer the purposes of liis 
vA n r a. ambition. The Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government seemed less favourable to his views 
than the episcopal hierarchy; as the former exhi¬ 
bits a kind of republic, which is administered by 
various rules of equal authority; while the latter 
approaches much nearer to the spirit and genius 
of monarchy. The very name of a republic synod, 
or council, was odious to James, who dreaded 
every thing that had a popular aspeet; hence 
he distinguished the bishops with peculiar marks 
of his favour, extended their authority, increased 
their prerogatives, and publicly adopted and in¬ 
culcated the following maxim, No bishop, no king. 
At the same time, as the church of England had 
not yet abandoned the Calvinistical doctrines of 
predestination and grace, he also adhered to them 
for some time, and gave his theological repre¬ 
sentatives, in the synod of Dort, an order to join in 
the condemnation of the sentiments of Arminius, 
in relation to these deep and intricate points. 


ins days the Puritans were admitted, wlioae proposals and re¬ 
monstrances may be seen in Neal’s History of the Puritans, \ul. 
ii. p. 15. Dr. Warner, in his Ecclesiastical History of England, 
observes, that this author must he read with caution, on account 
of his unfairness and partiality; why therefore dill he not take 
his account, of the Hampton Court conference from a belter 
source ? The different accounts of the opposite parties, and more 
particularly those published by Dr. llarlow, dean of Chester, on 
the one hand, and Patrick Galloway, a Scots writer, on the other 
(both of whom were present at the conference), must he carefully 
consulted, in order to our forming a proper idea of these theolo¬ 
gical transactions. James at least obtained, on this occasion, the 
applause he had in view. The archbishop of Canterbury (Whit- 
gift) said, “ That undoubtedly his majesty spoke by the special 
assistance of God’s spirit:” and Bancroft falling on his knees, 

with his eyes raised to-James, expressed himself thus: “ l 

protest my heart melteth for joy, that Almighty God, of his sin¬ 
gular mercy, has given us such a king, as since Christ’s time has 
not been." 
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Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, a man of re¬ 
markable gravity [yj, and eminent zeal, both for 
civil and religious liberty, whose lenity towards 


[/] Lord Clarendon says, in his History of the He¬ 
bei) ion, that “ Abbot was a man of very morose manners, and of 
a very sour aspect, which at that time was called gravity.” If, 
in general, we strike a medium between what Clarendon and 
Neal say of this prelate, we shall probably arrive at the trues 
knowledge of his charm ter. See the History of the Rebellion, 
vol. i. p. 88, and Neal’s H'-s.ory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. til:}. 
It is certain, that nothing ran be more unjust and partial than 
Clarendon’s account of this eminent prelate, particularly when 
ho says, that ho neither understood nor regarded the constitution 
of the church. Hut it is too much the custom of this writer, 
and others of his stamp, to give the denomination of latitudiuariau 
indifference to that charity, prudence, and moderation, by which 
alone the best interests of the church (though not the personal 
views of many of its ambitious members) can be established upon 
firm and permanent foundations, cihhot would have been reck¬ 
oned a good churchman by some. The had breathed that spirit 
of despotism and violence, which, being essentially incompatible 
with the spirit and character of a people, not only free, but 
jealous, of their liberty, has often endangered the church, by ex¬ 
citing that resentment which always renders opposition excessive. 
Abbot was so far from being indifferent about the constitution 
of the church, or inclined to the Presbyterian discipline (as this 
noble author affirms in his History of the Rebellion), that it was 
by his zeal and dexterity that the clergy of Scotland, who had 
refused to admit the bishops as moderators in their church- 
synods, were brought to a more tractable temper, and things put 
into such a situation as afterwards produced the entire establish¬ 
ment of the episcopal order in that nation. It is true, that 
Abbot's zeal in this affair was conducted with great prudence and 
moderation, and it was by these that i.is zeal was rendered suc¬ 
cessful. Nor have these his transactions in Scotland, where he 
went as chaplain to the Lord High Treasurer Dunbar, been suffi¬ 
ciently attended to by historians; nay, they seem to have been 
entirely unknown to some, who have pretended to depreciate the 
conduct awl principles of this virtuous and excellent prelate. 
King James, who had been so zealous a presbyterian in appearance 
before his accession to the crown of England, had scarcely set his 
foot out of Scotland, when he conceived the design of restoring 
the ancient form of episcopal government in that kingdom; 
and it was Abbot's transactions there tliat brought him to that 
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cent, their ancestors the Puritans still celebrate in the 
Xvu - highest strains used his utmost endeavours 

SECT* If* 

PART II. 

high favour with the king, which, in the space of little more 
than three years, raised him from the deanery of Winchester to 
the see of Canterbury. For it was by Abbot’s mild and prudent 
counsels, that Dunbar procured that famous act of the General 
Assembly of Scotland, by which it was provided, “ that the 
King should have the calling of all general assemblies—that the 
bishops (or their deputies) should be perpetual moderators of 
the diocesian synods—that no excommunication should be pro¬ 
nounced without their approbation—that. all presentations of 
benefices should be made by them—that thfe deprivation or sus¬ 
pension of ministers should belong to them—that the visitation 
of the diocese should be performed by the bishop or his deputy 
only—and that the bishop should be moderator of all conven¬ 
tions for exercisings or prophesyings (i. e. preaching) within 
their bounds." See Calderwood’s True History of the Ch'fch 
of Scotland, fol. 1680. 588, 589. Heylin’s History of the 
Presbyterians, p. 381, 382, and above all, Speed’s History of 
Great Britain, book x. fol. 1227. The writers who seem the 
least disposed to speak favourably of this wise and good prelate 
bear testimony, nevertheless, to his eminent piety, his exem¬ 
plary conversation, and his inflexible probity and integrity; and 
it may be said with truth, that, if his moderate measures had 
been pursued, the liberties of England would have been secured, 
popery discountenanced, and the church prevented from running 
into those excesses which afterwards proved so fatal to it. If 
Abbot’s candour failed him on any occasion, it was in the repre¬ 
sentations, which his rigid attachment, not to the discipline, hut 
to the doctrinal tenets of Calvinism, led him to give of the Ar- 
minian doctors. There is a remarkable instance of this in a 
letter of his to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated at Lambeth the 1 st 
of June, 1613, and occasioned by the arrival of Grotius in Eng¬ 
land, who had been expressly sent from Holland, by the Remon¬ 
strants, or Arminians, to mitigate the king’s displeasure and 
antipathy against that party. In this letter, the archbishop re¬ 
presents Grotius (with whom he certainly was not worthy to be 
named, either in point of learning, sagacity, or judgment) as a 
pedant; and mentions, with a high degree of complacence and 
approbation, the absurd and impertinent judgment of some civi¬ 
lians and divines, who called this immortal ornament of the 
republic of letters, a smatterer and a simple fellow. See Win- 
wood’s Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459. 

[g] See Anton. Wood, Athense Oxoniens. tom. i. p. 583.— 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. chap. iv. p. 242.—Claren¬ 
don’s History of the Rebellion, vol. i. 
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to confirm the king in the principles of Calvinism, 
to whieh he himself was thoroughly attached. 
But scarcely had the British divines returned from 
the synod of Dort, and given an account of the 
laws that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been established by that famous assembly, 
than the king, together with the greatest part of 
the episcopal clergy, discovered, in the strongest 
terms, their dislike of these proceedings, and 
judged the sentiments of Arminius, relating to 
the divine decrees, preferable to those of Goma> 
rus and Calvin [/*]. This sudden and unex- 
y 

•w 

..LHeylin’s History of the Five Articles.—Neal, ih. vol. 
ii. cli. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the following 
verses were made in England, with a design to pour contempt on 
the synod of Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ridicule: 

“ Dordrochti Synodus, Nodus; Chorus Integer, TEger; 

“ Conventus, Ventus: Sessio, Stramen. Amen *!” 

With respect to James, those who are desirous of fanning a just 
idea of the character, proceedings, and theological fickleness and 
inconstancy of that monarch, must peruse the writers of English 
history, more especially Larrey and llapin Thoyras. The great¬ 
est part of these writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of 
his days, James, after having deserted from the Calvinists to the 
Arminians, began to discover a singular propensity towards po- . 
pery; and they affirm positively, that he entertained the most 
ardent desire of bringing about an union between the church of 
England and the church of Home. In this, however, these wri¬ 
ters seem to have gone too far; for though many of the proceed¬ 
ings of this injudicious prince deserve justly the sharpest censure, 
yet it is both rash and unjust to accuse him 01 a design to intro¬ 
duce popery into England. It is not to be believed, that a prince, 

* It would be a difficult, nay, an unsurmountable task, to justify 
all the proceedings of the synod of Dort; and it were much to bo wished, 
that they hud been more conformable to the spirit of Christian charity, than 
the representations of history, impartially weighed, show them to have been. 
We are not, however, to conclude from the insipid monkish lines here quoted 
by Dr. Mosheim, that the transactions and decisions of that syuod were uni¬ 
versally condemned or despised in England. It had its partisans in the 
established church, ns well as among the Puritans; and its decisions, in point 
»r doctrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reason, as agree¬ 
able to the tenor of the Book of Articles established by law in the church of 
England. 
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cent, pocted change in the theological opinions of the 
XVI1 - <;oiirt and clergy was certainly owing to a va- 
rAi:i u. riety of reasons, as will appear evident to those 
who have any acquaintance with the spirit and 
transactions of these times. The principal one, 
if wo are not deceived, must be sought in the 
plans of a further reformation of the church of 
England, that were proposed by several eminent 
ecclesiastics, whose intention was to bring it to 
as near a resemblance as was possible of the pri¬ 
mitive church. And every one knows, that the 
peculiar doctrines to which the victory was assign¬ 
ed by the synod of Doll were absolutely unknown 
in the first ages of the Christian church [«']. Ee 


yvho aspired after arbitrary power and uncontrolled dominion, 
could ever have entertained a thought of submitting to the yoke 
of the Roman pontiff*. The truth of the matter seems to he 
this, that towards the latter end of his reign, James began to 
have less ^version to the doctrines and rites of the Romish 
church, and permitted certain religious observances, that, were 
conformable to the spirit of that church, to he used in England. 
This conduct was founded upon a manner of reasoning, which 
he hail learned from several bishops of his time, viz. That the 
primitive church is the model which all Christian churches ought 
to imitate in doctrine and worship; that, in proportion as any 
church approaches to this primitive standard of truth anil purity, 
it must become proportionably pure and perfect; and that the 
Romish church retained more of the spirit and manner of the 
primitive church than the Puritan or Calvinist churches, Of 
these three propositions, the two first are undoubtedly true, ami 
the last is evidently and demonstrably false. Besides, this makes 
nothing to the argument; for, as James had a manifest aversion 
to the Puritans, it could, in his eyes, be no very great recommen¬ 
dation of the llornisli church, that it surpassed that of the Puri¬ 
tans in doctrine and discipline. 

[«] Dr. Mosheim has annexed the following note to this 
passage: “ Perhaps the king entered into these ecclesiastical 
proceedings with the more readiness, when he reflected on 
the civil commotions and tumults that an attachment to the 

* This remark is confuted by fact, observation, and the perpetual contra- 
da lions that are observable in the conduct of men: besides, see die note [i<- 
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that as it may, this change was fatal to the inte¬ 
rests of the Puritans; for, the king being indis¬ 
posed to the opinions and institutions of Calvin¬ 
ism, the Puritans were left without defence, and 
exposed anew to the animosity and hatred of their 
adversaries, which had been, for some time, sus¬ 
pended ; but now broke out with redoubled ve¬ 
hemence, and at length kindled a religious war, 
whose consequences were deplorable beyond ex¬ 
pression. In the year 1025, died James I. the 
bitterest enemy of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Puritans, to which he had been in his youth 
most warmly attached; the most inflexible and 
ardent nptrulYof the Arminians, in whose ruin and 
eowderifination in Holland he had been singularly 
instrumental; and the most zealous defender of 

Presbyterian religion had occasioned in Scotland. There 
are also" some circumstances that intimate, plainly enough, that 
James, before his accession to the crown of England, was very 
far from having an aversion to popery.” Thus tar the note of 
our author, and whoever Iboks into the Historical View of the 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, and Brus¬ 
sels, from the year 1592 to 1617, extracted from the MSS. 
State Papers of Sir Thomas Kdmondes and Anthony Bacon, 
Esq. and published in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious 
Dr. Birch, will he persuaded, that towards the year 1595, this 
fickle and unsteady prince had really formed a design to embrace 
the faith of ltome. See in the curious collection now mentioned, 
the Postscript of a Letter from Sir Thomas Edmondes to the 
Lord High Treasurer, dated the 20th of December, 1595. We 
learn also, from the Memoirs of :r Ralph Win wood, that, in 
tlie year 1596, James sent Mr. Ogilby, a '■Vots baron, into Spain,, 
to assure bis Catholic Majesty, that he was then ready and re¬ 
solved to embrace popery, and to propose an alliance with that 
king and tho pope against the queen of England. See State 
Tracts, vol. i. p. 1. See also an extract of a letter from Tobie 
Matthew, D. D. dean of Durham, to the Lord Treasurer Bur¬ 
leigh, containing an information of Scotch affairs, in Strype’s 
Annals, vol. iv. p. 201. Above nil, see Harris’s Historical and 
('ritical Account of the Life and Writings of Janies I. p. 29, note 
(N). This last writer may he added to Larrey and llapin, who 
have exposed the pliability and inconsistency of this self-sufficient 
monarch. 
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cent, episcopal government, against which he had more 
x vu - than once expressed himself in the strongest terms. 
pakt n. left the constitution of England, both ecclesi- 
\_f astical and civil, in a very unsettled and fluctuating 
state, languishing under intestine disorders of 
various kinds. 

Tbc state of XX. His son and successor Charles I, who had 
o^En'gUnd imbibed his political and religious principles, had 
under nothing so much at heart as to bring to pcrfec- 
cMes I. tj on w h a t his father had left unfinished. All the 
exertions of his zeal, and the whole tenor of his 
administration, were directed towards the three 
following objects: “ The extending the royal pre¬ 
rogative, and raising the power of the crown 
above the authority of the law—the reduction, of. 
all the churches in Great Britain and Ireland 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, whose govern¬ 
ment he looked upon as of divine institution, 
and also as the most adapted to guard the pri¬ 
vileges and majesty of the throne—and, lastly, 
the suppression of the opinions and institutions 
that were peculiar to Calvinism, and the model¬ 
ling of the doctrine, discipline, ceremonies, and 
polity of the church of England, after the spirit 
and constitution of the primitive church.” The 
person whom the king chiefly intrusted with the 
execution of this arduous plan was William Laud, 
bishop of London, who was afterwards raised, in 
the year 1633, to the see of Canterbury, and ex¬ 
hibited in these high stations a mixed character, 
composed of great qualities and great defects. 
The voice of justice must celebrate his erudition, 
his fortitude, his ingenuity, his zeal for the 
sciences, and his munificence and liberality to men 
of letters; and, at the same time, even charity 
must acknowledge with regret, his inexcusable 
imprudence, his excessive superstition, his rigid. 
attachment to the sentiments, rites, and institu¬ 
tions of the ancient church, which made him be- 
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bold the Puritans and Calvinists with horror [h] ; cent. 
and that violent spirit of animosity and perse- xvn - 
cution that discovered itself in the whole course of ”‘ 
his ecclesiastical administration[/]. This haughty J 
prelate executed the plans of his royal master, and 
fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
using those mild and moderate methods that pru¬ 
dence employs to make unpopular schemes go 
down. He carried things with a high hand; 
when he found the laws opposing his views, he 
treated them with contempt, and violated them 
without hesitation ; he loaded the Puritans with 
injuries and venations, and aimed at nothing less 
than tboiv'-total extinction; he rejected the Cal- 
yin’Scical doctrine of predestination publicly in the 
year 1625; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
and remonstrances of Abbot, substituted the Ar- 
minian system in its place [m]; he revived many 
religious rites and ceremonies, which though 


[A] See Ant. Wood, Atbenso Oxoniens. tom. ii. p. 55.— 
Heylin’s Cyprianus, or the History of the Life and Death of 
William Laud, published at London in 1668.—Clarendon’s 
History, vol. i. 

[/] “ Sincere he undoubtedly was (says Mr. Hume), and, 
however misguided, actuated by religious principles in all liis 
pursuits; and it is to be regretted, that a man of such spirit, 
who conducted his enterprises with such warmth and industry, 
had not entertained morn enlarged views, and embraced princi¬ 
ples more favourable to the general happiness of human society.” 

[»i] See Mich, le Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII. tom. y. p. 
262. dT This expression may lead the uninformed reader 
into a mistake, and make him imagine that Laud had caused 
the Calvinistical doctrine of the xxxix Articles to be abro¬ 
gated, and the tenets of Arminius to be substituted in their 
place. It may therefore he proper to set this matter in a 
clearer light. In the year 1625, Laud wrote a small treatise 
to prove the orthodoxy of the Arminian doctrines; and, by 
bis credit with the Duke of Buckingham, had Arminian and 
Anti-puritanical chaplains placed about the king. This step 
increased the debates between the Calvinistical and Arminian 
doctors, and produced the wannest animosities and disseu- 
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erv r. slamjM'd with th«» sanction of antiquity, were ne- 
w u. vertbeless marked with the turpitude of supersti- 

si:< r. ii. 11 

iwtsr ll. 


sions. To calm these, tin- king issued out a proclamation, dated 
the 11th of January, the literal tenor of which was, in 

truth, more fuvourahle to the Culviuiist.s than to the Aruiiniaus. 
though, hv the manner in which it was interpreted and executed 
hy Laud, it was turned to the advantage of the latter. In this 
proclamation it was said expressly. that his majesty would 
admit of no innovations in the doctrine, discipline, or govern¬ 
ment of the church."—(S’. 11. The doctrine of the church pie- 
vimtsly to this was Calvinistical)—“ ami therefore charges all 
his subjects, and especially the plenty, not to publish or maintain, 
in preaching or writing. any new inventions or opinions, contrary 
to the said doctrine and discipline established-l yjaw," Htc. It 
was certainly a very singular instance of Laud s indeef. * putti- 
ality, that this proclamation was employed to suppress the brml.-r 
that were expressly written in defence of the xxxix Articles, 
while the writing* of the Arininiuns. who certainly opposed these 
articles, were publicly licensed. I do not here enter into the 
merits of tins cause: I only speak of the tenor of the prorluimr- 
tion. and the manner of its execution. 

Thi» manner of proceeding showed how difficult and arduoii. 
a thine it is to change systems of doctrine established hy law, 
since neither Charles, who was hy no means ilitlident of his au¬ 
thority, nor Laud, who was far from lieine timorous in the use 
and abuse of it, attempted to reform articles ol faith, that stood 
in direct opposition to the Arininian doctrines, which they wen: 
now promotin'/ by the wartm st encouragements, and which were 
daily I'siiniiiK ground under their protection. Instead of reform¬ 
ing the xxxix Articles, which step would have met with great 
opposition from the House of Commons, and from u con*ider- 
ahie part of the clergy and laity, who were still warmly attached 
to Calvinism, Laud nddsed the king to have these at tides n-- 
printed, with an ambiguous declaration prefixed to them, whit It 
might tend to silence or discourage the reigning cmittoi, .sies 
between the Calvinists and Aruiiniaus, and thus secure to the 
latter an unmolested state, in which they would daily find their 
power growing under the count' nam e and protection of the 
court. This rbs Ima'inn, which, in most editions of the Com¬ 
mon Prayer, is still to be found nt the head of the articles, is a 
•mot * minus piece of political theology; and lunl it not borne 
haul upon the right of plicate judgment, and been rtideally 
de-i.'ini) to t.mmr one pmlj, though it cutried the aspect ol a 
pertei l iieiiri.ihty, it might have been looked upon :>s a wise 
and ptoM'ient measuie to lenirc the tranquillity ol the clmtcli. 
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lion, and Iiud been justly abrogated on that ac- cent. 
count r he forced bishops upon the Scots nation, XV11- 


SECT. II. 
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For, in tin* tenor of this declaration, precision was sacrificed to 
prudence and ambiguity; nay, even contradictions were pre¬ 
ferred before consistent, clear, and positive decisions, that might 
have fomented dissensions and discord. The declaration seem¬ 
ed to favour the Calvinists, since it prohibited the athxiug any 
new sense to any article ; it also favoured in effect the Ar- 
minians, as it ordered all curious search about the contested 
points to he laid aside and these di-putes to he shut up in 
< toil's promises, ns they are generally set forth to us in holy 
scripture, and the general meaning of the articles of the church 
of England according to them, lint what was singularly pre¬ 
posterous tills declaration was, its being designed to favour 
the Atmiuiaus, and set prohibiting expressly any person, either 
in their sermons or writings, to pu' his own sense or comment 
to be the meaning of the article, and ordering them, on the 
contrary, to take each article in its literal and grammatical 
sense, and to submit to it in the full and plain meaning thereof; 
for, certainly, if the I /’til article has a plain, literal, and gram¬ 
matical meaning, it is a meaning unfavourable to Amiinian- 
isui; and bishop Hornet was obliged afterwards to acknowledge, 
that without enlarging the sense of the articles, the Armi- 
nians could not subscribe them cotisi lently with their opinions, 
nor without violating the demands of common ingenuity. Sen 
Burnet's remarks on the examination of his exposition, Sic. p. 3. 

This renders it probable, that the declaration now mention¬ 
ed (in which we see no royal signature, no attestation of any 
officer of the crown, no date, in short no mark to show where, 
when, or by wl.at authority it was issued out) was not com¬ 
posed in the reign of king Finnic-. Hisliop Burnet, indeed, 
was of opinion, that it wits imposed in that reign to sup¬ 
port the Armiuians, who when they were charged with de¬ 
poning from the true sense of the articles, answered, “ That 
they took the articles in their literal and grammatical sense, 
and therefore did not prcvaiicate.’’ But this reasoning does 
mu appear conclusive to the acute and learned author of the 
Conic—mind. lie thinks it more probable that the declara-. 
tiou was composed, and first published, in the latter part of 
king .hum's" reign; for though, says lie, there he no evidence 
that James ever turned Arminian in principle, yet that was 
the parly that stuck to him in his measures, and which it he¬ 
roine nece—.uy for him on that account to humour, and to len¬ 
der ..table in the eyes of the people by every expedieti' 

that might mil bring auv letlection on his own totisiaum >. 
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vest, which were zealously attached to the discipline 
sirY'ii ant * ecc ^ es,a8 0cal polity of Geneva, and had 
paiit ii! shown, on all occasions, the greatest reluctance 
WyW against an episcopal government; and, lastly, he 
gave many, and very plain intimations, that he 
looked upon the ltomish church, with all its er¬ 
rors, as more pure, more holy, and preferable, 
upon the whole, to those Protestant churches 
that were not subject to the jurisdiction of bi¬ 
shops. By those Ins unpopular sentiments and 
violent measures, Laud drew an odium on the 
king, on himself) and on the episcopal order in 
general. Hence, in the year lb I t, lie was brought 
before the public tribunals of justice, 'declared 
guilty of high treason, and condemned to lose 
his head on a scaffold ; which sentence was ac¬ 
cordingly executed. 

After the death of Laud, the dissensions that 
had reigned fora long time between the king and 
parliament grew still more violent, and arose, at 
length, to so great a height, that they could not 
he extinguished but by the blood of that excel¬ 
lent prince. The great council of the nation, 
heated bv the violent suggestions of the Puritans 
and Independents ['//], abolished episcopal govern¬ 
ment ; condemned and abrogated every thing in 
the ecclesiastical establishment that was contrary 
to the doctrine, wan ship, and discipline of tin* 
church of Geneva: turned the vehemence of their 


And whoever (continue* thin ini'Inn) rounder* tin* ipiibblinc 
and equivocal term* in which thi* iiiMmmrnt i* ilntivn, will, I 
am poreuaded, observe the dial re** of a man divided between 
hi* principle* and hi* intermit*, that i», of n limn exactly in 
the situation of kins .tame* I. in the three lu*t year* of hi* reipit. 
It i* likely, then, that thi* declaration was only republished at 
the head of the article*, which went reprinted by the order of 
Chiu le* I. 

[« ] t he oripin of thi* *ect ha* been ulreudy mentioned. 
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opposition against the king himself, and having cknt. 
brought him into their power by the fate of arms, x ' 1L 
accused him of treason against the majesty of the V * H ‘. ri ‘ 
nation ; and in the year 1 G IN, while the cye 3 of 
Europe were fixed with astonishment on this 
strange spectacle, caused his head to be struck of 
on a public scaffold. Such are the calamities that 
flow from religions zeal without knowledge, from 
that enthusiasm and bigotry that inspire a blind 
and immoderate >dtachment to the external and 
unessential parts of religion, and to certain doc¬ 
trines ill understood! Tln>e broils and tumults 
served also unhappily to confirm the truth of an 
observation often made, that all religious sects, 
while they arc kept under and oppressed, are re¬ 
markable for inculcating the duties of moderation, 
forbearance, and charity towards those who dis¬ 
sent from them ; but as soon as the scenes of 
persecution are removed, and they, in their turn, 
arrive at power and pre-eminence, they forget 
their own precepts and maxims, and leave both 
the recommendation and practice of charity to 
those that groan under their yoke. Such, in 
reality, was the conduct and behaviour* of the 
Puritans during their transitory exaltation ; they 
showed as little clemency and equity to the bi¬ 
shops and oth'T p-'troiis of episcopacy, as they 
lmd received from tlnin wlmn the reins of govern¬ 
ment were in their hand. L «J. 

XXI. The Independents, s.ho have been just The 
lnentioned among the promotel's of civil discord pcmUlltl ‘ 
in England, are generally represented by the Bri- . 
tish writers in a much worse light than the Pres¬ 
byterians or Calvinists. They are commonly ac¬ 
cused of various enormities, and arc even charged 


[|o] Besides Clarendon and the other writers of English his¬ 
tory already mentioned, sue Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. 
ii. and iii. 
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ci' n'T. witli the crime of parricide, as having borne a 
XVI1 - principal part in the death of the king, lint 
vVkt III "hoover will he at the pains of examining, with 
Vj . impartiality and attention, the writings of that 
sect, and their confession of faith, must, soon per¬ 
ceive, that many crimes have been imputed to 
them without foundation, and will probably he 
induced to think, that the hold attempts of the 
civil Independents^’. c. of those warm republican* 
who were the declared enemies of monarchy, and 
wanted to extend the liberty of the people he. 
vond all hounds of wisdom and prudence) have 
been unjustly laid to the charge of those Independ¬ 
ents, whose principles were merely of a religious 
kind [/>]. The religious Independents derive 


[ p j The sort of till* is of rwrnt dat«* T and si ill 

auh-ists In Kimlitt; thriv is, nowrthoh-ss, not oih*. ♦ of flu* 

aiifiojiY or nindorti sorts of Christians, that is loss known, or list- 
l»i***n inon* loaded w itlt irrmififlloss n«p*>r-ions and r»*|*r«»ai !»•••». 
Th»* most ominont writers, not only union'/ tit** |*st»i<»ft^ 

of «*pisrnj»;iry, hut i*v#*n anion/ thost* wrv Pr*—h\ loiians with 
whom tln*y an* now tinitod, h«w thrown out tlmm tin* 

hin**r**-t a«vu-afio»s and th»* s**v«m»— t iuw*rtiv#*s that ill** wanuo-* 
inditfnatiftit rotihl inwnt. Tltey l»nv** not only horn r«*pr«soi!i*d 
as dnliiious. mad. fanatioal, iHi?**rs«f«•, fartmu*. and i/nnrmit h..fh 
of natural ami r»*v# :*Sod ridi/ion, hut also as nhamionod to all 
kinds <»t wirhodm—s arid wdition, and a** tin* oidv authors «»t tho 
odious p.irrurid** rommittod on tl»«* por-on of (hurl*- f. \>.i 
as ?h*« au’h »rs who haw* irivoii 11 •*•%«• top:v«oiiiatinn« an* «• *•• 
*»idor**d hy foroi/mrs a- th«* host ami most authofitir ndfitoi- < i 
th** t tan-art ions that haw* passed itt their own rountry. and ;.i*‘ 

t!»**ndon* t*dlon<d as th** **uro*»t /mdo-, tin* lndop*u»donts app*.*i. 
ahno-t ov**ry nhoro. nmhr ih»* mo-f iintawiiindih* a-pMt. 1? 
mu-t indood !»«• candidly ark now l#*d*/» d. that a- cwrv ilu-s m*d 
ordri of rm*H f on-ists of persons of very ditforoiit chaiwlor- and 

• Iliirrll 'whom rw-sfftlii'lrvi I.<ni**hj Moin.it, I lie roost lentous «h 
tkr nf thv I tdejietdenU, roui'nriuU uti at cmiot *»f lit* injji'tmily -"t l r.tn- 
'I “if , »n his Hiuoru llnuum SaiuCv I'.o loi.r Attain mm, ». J - 

I letlMx'lf lilUl “ I'* »t« -«»r. «| iJl.MS If.lJJO ll!*' to t.4» t'H t"m 1 

inf, •{ »'»* ludii r ifiou < »■>!• V'lenf, |jo%o rrm.ro (rtf |f>«lrj*rn«U'iifi*iii» fuis-f ■“*" 
ut »>*>», u ut«* *»».»,o* f ipnrn wre, rturrit 1/Ksir«n^o»s StM»nf 
priu-o .1 I'..*d.)fcf«auu mUrvmtuiu, Carolum tieiiuh’ nh 
iiitriliL’uui. 
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llioir denomination from tlio following prin- crvr. 
oiplc* which they held in common with the x ' n - 

Ml I . II. 
PARI II. 


cjiialilifs ro also tlie sect of Independents lias been dishonoured 
by several turbulent, factious, profligate, and flagitious members. 
Hut if it is a constant maxim ivith the. wise and prudent, not to 
judge of the spirit and principles of a sect from the actions or 
expressions of a handful of its members, but from the manners, 
customs, opinions and behaviour of the generality of those who 
compose it, from the writings and discourses of its learned men, 
and from its public a,.(I i. vowed forms of doctrine, and confes¬ 
sions of faith ; then, i make no doubt, but that, by this rule of 
estimating matters, the Independents will appear to have been 
unjustly loaded with so many accusations and reproaches. 

We shall fake no notice of the invidious and severe animad¬ 
versions that have bei .1 made upon this religious (Jommuuitv by 
Clarendon. Keliurd, l’arker, and so many other writers. To 
set this whole matter in the clearest and most impartial light, 
we shall confine ourselves to the account of the Independents 
given by a writer, justly celebrated by the Kriglidi themselves, 
ami who, though a foreigner, .s generally supposed to have 
bad ati accurate knowledge of tin Hritisb nation, its history, 
its parties, its sects and revolutions. This writer is liapin 
Tlmyras, (who in the twenty-first book of bis History of Kng- 
laml. vol. ii. p. All. edit, folio) represents the Independents 
under such horrid colours, that, were bis portrait just, they 
would not deserve to enjoy the light of the sun, or to breathe 
the free air of Britain, much less to be treated with indulgence 
and esteem by those who bate the cause of virtue at heart. 
Let us now examine the account which this illustrious historian 
gives of this «ect. He declares, in the first place, that notwith¬ 
standing all tin* pains he had liken to trace out the true origin 
of it. bis intpiiries hud been entir'K fruitless, bis words are. as 
translated by Mr. Tiiidal, " Alter all my pains, I have not been 
abb* to discover, precisely, the first rise of the Independent sect 
or faction.” It is very surprising to hear h man of learning, 
who hail employed seventeen years in composing the History 
of Knglaml, and had admittance to so many rich ami famous 
libraries, express bis ignorance of a matter, about which it was 
so easy t,i acquire ample information. Had lie only looked 
into the work of the learned Ilornherk. entitled, Suinma Con- 
trorersiarum, lib. x. p. 775. he would have found, in a moment, 
what he had been so ltmg and so laboriously seeking in vain. 
Unpin proceeds to the doctrines and opinions of the Inde¬ 
pendents and begins here, by a general declaration of their 
tendency to throw the nation into disorder and combustion, 
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cent. Browilists, that every Christian congregation 
sfct h O,l o* lt to i*e governed by its own laws, without 

I’AHT II. 


Iiis words are, “ Thus much is certain, their principles were 
very proper to put the kingdom in a finme; and this they did 
effectually.” What truth there is in this assertion will he seen 
by what follows. Their sentiments concerning government 
were, if we are to believe this writer, of the most pernicious 
kind; since, according to him, they wanted to overturn the 
monarchy, and to establish a democracy in its place; his words 
are, With regard to the state, they abhorred monarchy, and 
approved only a republican government. 1 will not pretend to 
deny, that there were among the Independents several persons 
that were no friends to a kingly government: persons of this 
kind were to ho found among the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
and all the other religious sects and communities that flourished 
in England during this tumultuous period; hut I want to see 
it proved, in an evident and satisfactory manner, that these re¬ 
publican principles were embraced by all the Independents, and 
formed one of the distinguishing characteristics of that sect. 
There is, at least, no such thing to he found in their .public 
writing's. They declared, on the contrary, in a public memorial 
drawn up by them in the year IG+7, that, as magistracy in gene- 
ral is the ordinance of God, they do not disapprove of any form 
of civil government, but do freely acknowledge that a kingly 
government, bounded by just and wholesome laws, is both al¬ 
lowed l>y God, and also a good accommodation unto men. I 
omit the mention of several other circumstances, which unite to 
prove that the Independents were far from looking with abhor¬ 
rence on a monarchical government. 

Their sentiments of religion, according to Unpins account, 
were highly absurd, since he represents their principles as en¬ 
tirely opposite to those of all other religious communities : As 
to religion, says he, their principles were rontrary to those ot 
all the rest of the world. With resj>ect to this accusation, 
it may be proper to observe, that then* are extant two Confes¬ 
sions of Faith, one of the English Independents in Holland, 
ami another drawn up by tho principal members of that com¬ 
munity in England. The former was composed by John Ko- 
hinson, the founder of tho sect, and was published at Leyden, 
in 4to, in the year 1619, under the following tithus Apologia 
pro exulihtis Anglin, qui Ilrosmist* vulgo appellantur; the latter 
appeared at I-ondon, for the first time, in the year IG. r >8, and 
wa* thus entitled: A Declaration of tho Faith ami Order owned 
and practised in the Congregational Churches in England, agreed 
upon, and consented unto, by their elder* and Messengers, in 
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depending on the jurisdiction of bishops, or be- cent. 


their Meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658. Hornberk 
gave, in the year 1659, a Latin translation of this Declaration, 
and subjoined it to his Epistolte ad Duoeum de IndependentUmo. 
It appears evidently from these two public and authentic pieces, 
not to mention other writings of the Independents, that they 
differed from the Presbyterians or Calvinists in no singk* point of 
any consequence, except that of ecclesiastical government. To 
put this matter beyond all doubt, we have only to attend to the 
following passage in Kobinson's Apology for the English Exiles, 
p. 7. 11. where that to'imler of the sect of the Independents ex¬ 
presses his own private sentiments, and those of his community, 
in the plainest manner: “ Profitemur coram Deo et hominihus, 
adeo nobis convenirc cum Ecclesiis Keformatis Belgicis in re re- 
ligionis, ut omnibus et singulis earundem Ecrlesiarum fidei arti- 
culis, prout habentur in Ilnrmonia Confcssionum fidei, parati 
simus suhscribere—Ecclesias lleformata pro veris et genuinis 
lmbemus, cum iisdem in sacris Dei communionem profitemur, et, 
quantum in nobis est, colimtis.” It appears evident from tins 
declaration, that, instead of diftering totally from all other Chris¬ 
tian societies, it may rather he ^aid of the Independents, that 
they were perfectly agreed with by far the greatest part of the 
reformed churches. To show, ns he imagines, by a striking 
example, the absurdity of their religion and worship, our eminent 
historian tells ns, that they not only reject all kind of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal government, hut, moreover, allow all theiT members promis¬ 
cuously, and without exception, to perform in public the pastoral 
functions, i. c. to preach,' pray, ami expound the scriptures; his 
worth nre, “ Tltpy were not only averse to episcopacy and the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy,” (this charge is true, but it may equally 
he brought against the Presbyterians, 'Brownists, Anabaptists, 
and all the various sects of non-conformists,) “ but they would 
not so mnch as endure online’ ministers in the church. They 
maintained that every man might pray in public, exhort his 
brethren, and interpret the scriptures according to the talents 

God had endowed him with_So with them every one preached, 

prayed, admonished, interpreted the Holy Scriptures without 
any other call than what he himself drew from his zeal and sup¬ 
posed gifts, and without any other authority than the approbation 
of his auditors." Tills whole charge is evidently false and ground¬ 
less. The- Independents have, and always hate had, -fixed and 
regular ministers approved of by their people: not do they 
allow to teach in public every person who thinks lijmself qualified 
for that important office. The' celebrated historian has here 
confounded the Independents with the Brownists, who, as b well 
known, permitted alt to pray and preach in public without di- 
VOL. V. D 1) 
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v 1 " stinction. We shall not enlarge upon the other mistakes he has 
— Y — fallen into on this subject; but only observe, that if so eminent a 
writer, and one so well acquainted with the English nation, has 
pronounced such an unjust sentence against this sect, we may 
the more easily excuse an inferior set of authors, who have load¬ 
ed them with groundless accusations. 

It will, however, be alleged, that, whatever may have been tin; 
religious sentiments and discipline of the Independents, innu¬ 
merable testimonies concur in proving, that they were chargeable 
with the death of Charles I. and many will consider this single 
circumstance as a sufficient demonstration of the impiety and 
depravity of the whole sect. I am well aware, indeed, that ninny 
of the most eminent and respectable English writers have given 
the Independents the denomination of Regicides; and if, hy 
the term Independents, they mean those licentious republicans, 
whose dislike of a monarchical form of government carried them 
the most pernicious and extravagant lengths, I grant that this 
denomination is well applied. . Rut if, hy the term Indepen¬ 
dents, we are to understand a religious sect, the ancestors of 
those who still bear the Rame title in England, it appears very 
questionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the tyorthy 
prince* above mentioned ougfyt to he imputed entirely to that 
set of men. They who affirm that the Independents were the 
only authors of the death of King Charles, must mean onn of 
these two things, either that the Regicides were animated am! 
set on by the seditious doctrines of that sect, and the violent 
suggestions of its members, or that all who were concerned in 
this atrocious deed were themselves Independents, zealously 
attached to the religious community now under consideration. 
Now it may he proved with the dearest evidence that neither of 
these was the case. There Is nothing in the doctrines of this 
sect, as far as they are known to me, that seems in the least 
adapted to excite men to such a horrid deed; nor does it appear 
from the history of these times, that tin; Independents were a 
whit more exasperated against Charles, than were the Presby¬ 
terians. And as to the latter supposition, it is far from being 
true, that all those who were concerned in bringing this unfor¬ 
tunate prince to the scaffold were Independents; since we learn 
from the hest English writers, and from the public declarations 
of Charles II. that this violent faction was composed of persons 
of different sects. That there were Independents among them 
may be easily conceived. After all, this matter will be best 
unravelled by the English writers, who know hest in what 
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teries, or any ecclesiastical assembly compose^ of 

sense the term Independents is used, when it is applied to those 
who brought Charles I. to the block *. 

On inquiring, with particular attention, into the causes of that 
odium that has been cast upon the Independents, and of the heavy 
accusations and severe invectives with which they have been 
loaded, I was more peculiarly struck with the three following 
considerations, which will perhaps furnish a satisfactory account 
of this matter. In the first place, the denomination of Independ¬ 
ents is ambiguous, and is not peculiar to any one distinct order 
of men. l£or, nut to enumerate the other notions that have been 
annexed to this term, it is sufficient to observe, that it is used 
sometimes by the English writers to denote those who aim at 
the establishment of a purely democratical, or popular govern¬ 
ment, in which the body of the people is clothed with the su¬ 
preme dominion. Such a faction there was in Kntrland, composed, 
in a great measure, of persons of an enthusiastical character and 
complexion: and to it, no doubt, wo are to ascribe those scenes 
of sedition mid misery, whose effects are still lamented with 
justice. The violence and folly that dishonoured the pro¬ 
ceedings of this tumultuous factiou have been, if 1 am not 
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JjrV" • Dr. Mosheim's defence of tlic Independents is certainly specious; 
but he has not sufficiently distinguished the times; ami he has, perhaps, in 
defending them, strained tno far that equitable principle, that we must not 
impute to a sect any principles that are not contained in, or deducible from, 
their ruligious system. This maxim docs not entirely answer here the pur¬ 
pose fer which it is applied. The religious system of a sect may be in itself 
pacific and innocent, while, ut the same time, certain incidental circumstances, 
or certain associations of ideas, may render that sect more turbulent and rest¬ 
less than others, or at least involve it ill political factions and broils. Such 
perhaps was the case of the Independents at certain periods of time, aiul 
more especially at the period how under consideration. When we consider 
their religious form of government, we shall see evidently, that a principle of 
analogy (which influences tile sentiments and imaginations of men much 
more than is generally supposed) must ’laterally have led the greatest part 
of them to republican notions of t-ivii government; and it is furtiier to l>e 
observed, that from a republican government, 'hey musthave expected much 
more protection and favour than from a kingly one. When these two things 
are considered, together witii their situation under the reigu of Charles I. 
when the government was unhinged, when ail things were in confusion, 
when the minds of men were suspended upon the issue of the national trou¬ 
bles, and when the eager spirit of party, nourished by hope, made eacli fac¬ 
tion expect that the cliuos would end in some settled system, favourable to 
their respective views, sentiments, and passions; ibis will engage us to think, 
that the Independents at that time may have been much more tumultuous 
ami republican than the sect which bears that denomination in our times. 
The reader that would form just ideas of the matter of fact, must examine 
tlie relations given liy the writers of IxHh parties. See particularly Claren¬ 
don's History of his own I.ife.—Neal's History of the I’uritans, sol. lit. p. 
/H7, Ate. —II nine's History of England, vol. v. Edit, in Quarto.—Hurnet's 
History ol'Iiis own Times, vol. i. p. lii, 47. 
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cent, the deputies from different churches [<y]. It is 
XV,L in this their notion of ecclesiastical government, 
part u! that the difference between them and the Presby- 
>jterians principally consists; for their religious 
doctrines, except, in some points of very little mo- 


mistaken, too rashly imputed to the religious Independents now 
'under consideration, who, with all their defects, were a much 
better set of men than the persons now mentioned. It may he 
observed further, secondly, tlwt almost all the religions sects, 
which divided the English nation in the reign of Chhrles I. and 
more especially under the administration of Cromwell, assumed 
the denomination of Independents, in order to screen themselves 
from the reproaches of the public, and to share a part of that 
popular esteem that the true and genuine Independents lmd ac¬ 
quired, on account of the regularity of their lives, and the sanc¬ 
tity of their manners. This is confirmed, among other testimonies, 
by the following passage of a letter from Toland to Le Were. 
“ Au commencement tous les sectaires se disoient •Independans, 
parce que ces derniers etoient fort honores du people a cause de 
leur piete.” See Le Clerc's Biblioth. Univers. et .Ilistor. tom. 
xxiii. p. ii. p. 506. As this title was of a very extensive signifi¬ 
cation, and of great latitude, it might thus easily happen, that alt 
the enormities of the various sects who sheltered themselves under 
it, and several of whom were but of short duration, might un¬ 
luckily be laid .to the charge of the true Independents. But it 
must be particularly remarked, in the third placp, that the usur¬ 
per Cromwell preferred the Independents before all other religious 
communities. He looked with an equal eye of suspicion and 
fear, upon the Presbyterian synods and the Episcopal visitations; 
every thing that looked like an extensive authority, whether it 
was of a civil or religious nature, excited uneasy apprehensions 
in the breast of the tyrant: but, in the limited and simple form 
of ecclesiastical discipline that was adopted by the Independents, 
he saw nothing that was adapted to alarm his fears, 'i'bis cir¬ 
cumstance was sufficient to render the Independents odious in 
the eyes of many, who would be naturally disposed to extend 
their abhorrence of Cromwell to those who were the objects of 
his favour and protection. 

ft] The Independents were undoubtedly so called from their 
maintaining that ail Christian congregations were so many inde¬ 
pendent religious societies, that had a right to Is- governed by 
their own laws, without being subject to any further or foreign 
jurisdiction. Robinson, the founder of the sect, makes express 
use of this term in explaining his doctrine relating to ecclesiastical 
government; “ Ccetum quemlibet particularem (says lie, in his 
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merit, are almost entirely the same with those that 
are adopted by the church of Geneva. The 
founder of this sect was John Robinson, a man 
who had much of the solemn piety of the times, 
and was master of a congregation of Brownists 
that had settled at Leyden. This well-meaning 
man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the 
discipline of Brown, and in the spirit and temper 
of his followers, employed his zeal and diligence 
in correcting them, and in modelling anew the 
society in such a manner as to render it less odious 
to his adversaries, and less liable to the just cen- 

Apologia, cap. v. p. 22.) esse totam, integrant, ct perfectam eeele- 
siam ex suis parti bus ro.istantem, immediate et independenter 
(quoad alius eccle.sias) nub ipso Christo*." It may possibly have 
been from this very passage that the title of Independents was ori¬ 
ginally derived. The disciples of Robinson did not reject it; nor 
indeed is there any thing shocking in the title, when it is under¬ 
stood in' a manner conformable to the sentiments of those to whom 
it is applied. It was certainly utterly unknown in England before 
the year 16+0; at least it is not once mentioned in the ecclesi¬ 
astical canons und constitutions that were drawn up, during that 
year, in the synods or visitations held by the archbishops of 
Cantefbury, York, and other prelates, in which canons all the 
various sects that then subsisted in England are particularly 
mentioned. See Wilkins’ Concilia Magna Britannue et Hiber¬ 
nia*, vol. iv. cap. v. p. 5+8. where are the “ constitutions and 
canons ecclesiastical treated upon by the archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury and York, and the res' of the bishops and clergy in their se¬ 
veral synods.” An. mdcxi,. It is true, that'not long after this 
period, and more particularly from he year 16+2, we find this 
denomination very frequently in the English annals. The English 
Independents were so far from beingdispleased with it, that they 
assumed it publicly in a piece they published iu their own defence 
at London, in the year 1644, under the following title: Apolo- 
getirnl Narration of the Independents. But when, in process of 
time, n great variety of sects, ns has been already observed, shel¬ 
tered themselves under the cover of this extensive denomination, 
and even seditious subjects, that aimed at nothing less than the 
death of their sovereign, and the destruction of the government, 
employed it as a mask to hide their deformity, then the true and 
genuine Independents renounced this title, and sulistituted another 
jess odious in its place, calling themselves Congregational Bre¬ 
thren, and their religious assemblies Congregational Churches. 
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cknt. sure of those true Christians* who looked upon 

X VU - charity as the end of the commandment. The 

v ui i- n. Independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendahle than the Brownists in two respects. 
They surpassed them both in the moderation of 
their sentiments, and the order of their discipline. 
They did not, like Brown, pour forth bitter and 
uncharitable invectives against the churches that 
were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un¬ 
worthy of the Christian name. On the contrary, 
though they considered their own form of eccle¬ 
siastical government as of divine institution, and 
as originally introduced by the authority of the 
apostles, nay, by the apostles themselves, yet they 
had candour and charity enough to acknowledge, 
that true religion and solid piety might flourish 
in those communities, which were under the ju¬ 
risdiction of bishops, or the government of synods 
and presbyteries. They were also much more 
attentive than the Brownists in keeping on foot a 
regular ministry in their communities; for while 
the latter allowed promiscuously all ranks and Or¬ 
ders of men to teach in public, and to perform 
the other pastoral functions, the Independents had, 
and still have, a certain number of ministers, 
chosen respectively by the congregations where 
they are fixed ; nor is any person among them 
permitted to- speak in public, before he has sub¬ 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity 
and talents, and been approved of by the heads 
of the congregation. This community, which 
was originally formed in Holland, in the year 
HilO, made at first but a very small progress in 
I '.tigland ; it worked its way slowly, and in a 
clandestine manner; and its members concealed 
iheir principles from public view, to avoid the 

1 77 j In t!ii! year 1016, Mr. Jaroli, who had adopted the 
rel'uriom sentiim-ntH of Uoliinson, *>t up the first Independent o'. 
Congregational eimrt-li in England. 
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penal laws that had been enacted against Non¬ 
conformists. But during the reign of Charles I. 
when, amidst the shocks of civil and religious dis- 
oord, the authority of the bishops and the cause of 
episcopacy began to decline, and more particu¬ 
larly about the year lOl-O, the Independents grew 
more courageous, and came forth, with an air of 
resolution and confidence, to public view. After 
this period, their affairs took a prosperous turn ; 
and, in a little time, they became so considerable, 
both by their numbers, and by the reputation they 
acquired, that they vied in point of pre-eminence 
and credit, not only with the bishops, but also 
with the Presbyterians, though at this time in the 
very zenith of their power. This rapid progress 
of the Independents was, no doubt, owing to a 
variety of causes; among which justice obliges us 
to reckon the learning of their teachers, and the 
regularity and sanctity of their manners [r]. 
louring the administration of Cromwell, whose 
peculiar protection and patronage they enjoyed 
ori^more than one account, their credit arose to 
the greatest height, and their influence and repu¬ 
tation were universal; l>ut after the restoration 
of Charles II. their cause declined, and they 
fell back gradually into their primitive obscurity. 
The sect, indeed, still subsisted; but in such a 
state of dejection and weakness, as engaged them, 
in the year 1691, undet the reign of king Wil¬ 
liam, to enter into an association with the Presby¬ 
terians residing in and about London, under cer¬ 
tain heads of agreement, that tended to the main¬ 
tenance of their respective institutions [s]. 


[r] Neal's History of the Puritans, veil. ii. p. 107. 293. vol. 
iii. p. 141. I l, r i. '276. 303. 437. .WO. See also a German work, 
entitled, bugli-who Helbrmatioiis-Histoire, by Anthony William 
llolim, p. 79-1. 

[*3 Prom this time they were railed United Brethren. 
The heads of agreement that formed and cemented this union 
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cent. XXIL While Oliver Croimvell held the 
reins of government in Great Britain, all sects. 
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are to be found in the second volume of VVhiston's Memoirs of 
tlie^clmrdi ^ife and Writings, and they consist in Nine articles. The 
of England first relates to “ Churches and Church Members,” in which the 
under 'United' Ministers, Presbyterians nrnl Independents, declare, 

Croimvell. among other things, “ That each particular church - hnd a right 
, to choose their own officers; and being furnished with such as 
are duly qualified aud ordained according to the Gospel rule, 
Hath authority from Christ for exercising government, and en¬ 
joying all the ordinances of worship within itself.—That in the 
'administration of church power,- it belongs to the pastors and 
other elders of every particular church (if such there he) to rule 
and govern; and to die brotherhood to consent, according to the 
rule of the Gospel.” In this both Presbyterians and lndepen- ■ 
dents depart from the primitive principles of their respective 
institutions. Article II. relates, to “ the Ministry," which they 
grant to have been instituted by Jesus Christ, “ fur the gather¬ 
ing, guiding, edifying, aud governing of his church;" in this 
article it is further observed, “ that ministers ought to be en¬ 
dued with competent learning, sound judgment, and solid piety ; 
that none are to be ordained to the work of-the ministry, but 
such as are chosen and called thereunto by a particular church 
that, in such a weighty matter, “ it is ordinarily requisite that 
every such church consult and advise with the pastors of neigh¬ 
bouring congregations; and that, after such advice, the person 
thus consulted about, being chosen by the brotherhood of that 
particular church, he duly orduined and set apart to his office over 
them.” Article HI. relates to “ Censures," and prescribes, first, 
tin; admonishing, and, if this prove ineffectual, die ex'romrouni- 
ratiim of offending and scandalous members, to Ihi performed by 
the pastors, with the consent of the brethren. Article IV. enn- 
ceruing the “ Communion of churches,” lays it down as a prin¬ 
ciple, dint there is no subordination between particular eburrbes; 
that they are all equal, and consequently independent; that the 
pastor*, however, of these churches “ought to have frequent 
meetings together, that, by mutual advice, support, encourage¬ 
ment, and brotherly intercourse, they strengthen the hearts and 
hands of each other ill tin* ways of the Lord." In Article V'. 
which relates to “ Deacons and Killing liidera," die' United 
Krethren acknowledge, that “ the office of a deacon is of divine 
appointment, and that it belongs to their office to receive, lay 
on!, mid distribute, the stock of the church to its proper uses:' 
and rs there are different sentiments about the office of Killing, 
Elders, who iafiour not in word and doctrine, they agree that 
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even those that dishonoured true religion in the cent. 
most shocking manner by their fanaticism or their XV1L 
ignorance, enjoyed a full and unbounded liberty 
of professing publicly their respective doctrines, ; 

The Episcopalians alone were excepted from this 
toleration, and received the most severe and ini¬ 
quitous treatment. The bishops were deprived 
of their dignities and revenues, and felt the heavy 
hand of oppression in a particular maimer. But, 
though the toleration extended to all other sects 
and religious comm unities, yet the Presbyterians 
and Independents were treated with peculiar marks 
of distinction and favour. Cromwell, though 
attached to no one particular sect, gave the lat¬ 
ter extraordinary proofs of his good-will, and 
augmented their credit and authority, as this 
seemed the easiest and least exasperating method 
of setting bounds to the ambition of the Presbyte- 


tliis difference makes no breach among them. In Article VI. 
concerning “ Occasional Meetings of Ministers,” &c. the bre¬ 
thren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and difficult cases, 
that tins ministers of several churches meet together, “ in order 
to ho consulted and advised with about such mattersand that 
particular churches “ ought to have a reverential regard to their 
judgment so given, and not dissent therefrom without apparent 
grounds from the word of God,” Article VII. which relates to 
“ the Demeanour of the Brethren towards die civil magistrate,” 
prescribes obedience to and prayers for God’s protection and 
blessing upon their rulers. I: Article VIII. which relates to a 
** Confession of Faith,” the brethren esteem it sufficient, that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures to lie die word of God, the 
perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and “ own either die 
doctrinal part of the articles of die Church of England,” or the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms drawn up by the Pres¬ 
byterians, or the Confession of the Congregational Brethren (*'. e. 
the Independents), to be ngreeable to the said rule. Article IX. 
which concerns the “ duty and deportment of the Brethren to¬ 
wards those that are not in communion with them," inculcates 
charity and moderation. It appears from these articles, that the 
Independents were led by a kind of necessity to adopt, in many 
thin vs, the sentiments of the Presbyterians, and to depart thus 
far from the original principles of their sect. 
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cent, rians, who aimed at a very high degree of cccle- 
xvn - siastical power [#]. It was during this period of 
*\ht Hi religious anarchy, that the Fifth-inonarehy-inen 
arose, a set of wrong-headed and turbulent enthu¬ 
siasts, who expected Christ’s sudden appearance 
upon earth'to establish a new kingdom ; and, act¬ 
ing in consequence of this illusion, aimed at the 
subversion of all human government, and were tor 
turning all things into the most deplorable confu¬ 
sion [a]. It was at this time also, that the Qua¬ 
kers of whom we propose to give a more particular 
account [mQ, and the hot-headed Anabaptists [./■], 


*r w A little after Cromwell’s elevation, it was resolved 
hy the parliament, at tlie conclusion of a debate concerning pub¬ 
lic worship and church-government, that the Presbyterian govern¬ 
ment should be the established government. The Independents 
were not, as yet, agreed upon any standard of faith and discipline ; 
and it was only a little before Cromwell's death that they held a 
synod, by his permission, in order to publish to the world an uni¬ 
form account of their doctrine and principles. 

[«] See Hornet's History of his own Times, tom. i. p. 67. 

[w] Vide infra, page 466, for The History of the Quakers. 

CUT C**3 We are not to imagine, hy the term hot-headed 
(furiosi), that the Anabaptists resembled the furious fanatics of 
tliat name that formerly excited such dreadful tumults in Ger¬ 
many, and more especially at Munster. This was hy no means 
the case; the English Anabaptists differed from their Protestant 
brethren about the subject and mode of baptism alone; confining 
the former to grown Christians, and the latter to immersion or 
dipping. They were divided into Generals ami Particulars, from 
their different sentiments upon the Arminian controversy. Tin* 
latter, who were so called from their belief of the doctrines of 
Particular Election, Redemption, &c. were strict Calvinists, who 
separated from the Independent congregation at Leyden, in tlio 
year 1638. Their confession was composed with a remarkable 
Rjiirit of modesty anti charity. Their preacher* were generally 
illiterate, and were eager in making proselytes of all that would 
submit to their immersion, without a tine regard to their religious 
principles, or their moral characters. The writers of these times 
represent them hs tinctured with a kind of enthusiastic fury against 
all that opposed them. There were, nevertheless, among them 
some learned and pious persons, who disapproved highly of all 
violent and uncharitable proceedings. 
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propagated, without restraint, theirVisionary doc- cent. 
trines, it must likewise be observed, that the 
Deists, headed hy Sidney, Neville, Martin, and PAH j 
Harrington, appeared with impunity, and pro- 
moted a kind of Religion, which consisted in a few 
plain precepts, drawn from the dictates of natural 
reason [?/]. 

XX11I. Among the various religious factions The Eng. 
that sprung up in England during this period of||*^“"~ 
confusion and anarchy, we may reckon a certain 
sect of Presbyterians, who were called by their ad¬ 
versaries Antinomians, or enemies of the law, and 
st ill subsist even in our times. The Antinomians 
are a more rigid kind of Calvinists, who pervert 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to the worst 
purposes, by drawing from it conclusions highly 
detrimental to the interests of true religion and 
virtue. Such is the judgment that the other 
Presbyterian communities form of this perverse 
and extravagant sect [V]. Several of the Anlino- 
mians (for they are not all precisely of the same 
mind) look upon it as unnecessary for Christian 
ministers to exhort their flock to a virtuous prac¬ 
tice,- and a pious obedience to the divine law, 

“ Mtice they whom God has elected to salvation, 
by an eternal and immutable decree, will, by 
the irresistible impulse of divine grace, be led 
to the practice of piety and virtue; while those 
who are doomed by a divine decree to eternal 
punishments, will never be engaged, by any ex¬ 
hortations or admonitions, how affecting soever 
they may be, to a virtuous course; nor have they 
it. in their power to obey the divine law, when 
the succours of divine grace are withheld from 
them!” From* these principles they concluded, 

[»/] Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 87. 

' [ ; j Sec Poland's Letter to Le Clerc, in tlu* periodical work 
of this latter, entitled liililiotiiequu UnivoiM-lle et Historiqne. 
tom. wiii. p. Mfi.—As also llortibcck, Suiuma CoutroveiM- 
artmi, p. 800. bl-. 
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that tlte ministers of the gospel discharged suf¬ 
ficiently their pastoral functions, when they incul¬ 
cated the necessity of faith in Christ, and pro¬ 
claimed the blessings of the new covenant to their 
people. Another, and a still more hideous form 
of Antinomianism, is that which is exhibited in 
the opinions of other doctors of that sect f«], who 
maintain, “ That as the elect cannot fall from 
grace, nor forfeit the divine favour, so it follows, 
that the wicked actions they commit, and the vio¬ 
lations of the divine law with which they are 
chargeable, are not really sinful, nor are to be 
considered as instances of their departing from 
the law of God; and that, consequently, they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins, or 
to break them off by repentance. Thus adultery, 
for example, in one of the elect, though it appear 
sinful in the sight of men, and he considered uni¬ 
versally as an enormous violation of the divine 
law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, because 
it is one of the essential and distinctive charac¬ 
ters of the elect, that they Cannot do any thing 
which is either displeasing to God, or prohibited 
by the law [ft].'* 

XXIV. The public calamities that flowed from 
these vehement and uncharitable disputes about re¬ 
ligion afflicted all wise and good men, and engaged 
several v/howere not less eminent for their piety than 


«r[«] This second Antlnoinian hypothesis has certainly a 
still more odious aspect than the first; and it is therefore sur¬ 
prising that our author should use, in the original, these terms: 
“ Hi tantum statuuot, Electos,” &<:. 

[A] There is an account of the other tenets of the Antinomians, 
and of the modern disputes that were oeeaskmed by the publica¬ 
tion of the Posthumous Works of Crisp, a .naming doctor of that 
extravagant and pernicious sect, given by l’ierre Francois le Cour- 
ayer, in his Exarnen des Dcfauts Theologiques, tom. ii. p. 198. 
Baxter and Tillotson distinguished themselves by their zeal against 
the Antinomians; and they werg also completely refuted hy Dr. 
Williams, in his famous book, intitled, Gospel Truth stated and 
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for their moderation and wisdom to seek after sdme cent. 
method of uniting such of the contending parties xvn - 
as were capable of listening to the dictates of cba- " 
rity and reason, or at least of calming their ani- 
mosities, and persuading them to mutual forbear¬ 
ance. These pacific doctors offered themselves as 
mediators between the more violent Episcopalians 
on the one hand, and the more rigid Presbyterians 
and Independents on the other; and hoped that 
when their differences were accommodated, the 
lesser factions would fall of themselves. The con¬ 
tests that reigned between the former turned part¬ 
ly on the forms of church government and public 
worship, and partly on certain religious tenets, 
moreespecially thosethatweredebatedbetween the 
Arminians and Calvinists. To lessen the breach 
that kept these two great communities at such a 
distance from each other, the arbitrators, already 
mentioned, endeavoured to draw them out of their 
narrow enclosures, to render- their charity more 
extensive, and widen the paths of salvation, which 
bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to 
render inaccessible to many good Christians. 

This noble and truly evangelical method of pro¬ 
ceeding procured to its authors the denomination 
of Latitudinarians [c]. Their views, indeed, were 
generous and extensive. ■ They were zealously 
attached to the forms of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment and worship that were established in the 
church of England, and they recommended epis¬ 
copacy with all the strength and power of their 
eloquence; but they did not go so far as to look 
upon it os of divine institution, or as absolutely and 

vindicated, 8vo. (ST 1 have been informed, since the first edi¬ 
tion of this history was published, that the book, intitled Exa- 
men des Defauts Theotogiques, which our author supposes to have 
been written by Dr. C'ourayer, is the production of another pen. 

O] See Burnet's History of his own Times, voh i. book ii. p. 

188 . 
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cent, indispensably necessary to the constitution of a 
X V1L Christian church ; and hence they maintained, 
i S >*Ki' I!, that those who followed other forms of govern- 
y inent and worship, were not, on that account, to 
be excluded from their communion, or to forfeit 
the title of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the system of the famous Epis- 
copius for their model; and like him, reduced 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, («. e.) 
those doctrines, the belief of which is necessary 
to salvation, to a few points. By this manner of 
proceeding they showed, that neither the Episco¬ 
palians, who, generally speaking, embraced the 
sentiments of the Arminians, nor the Presbyterians 
and Independents, who as generally adopted the 
doctrine of Calvin, had any reason to oppose 
each other with such animosity and bitterness, 
since the subjects of their debates were matters of 
an indifferent nature, with respect to salvation, 
and might be variously explained and understood, 
without any prejudice to their eternal interests. 
The chief leaders of these Latitudinarians were 
Hales and Chillingworth, whose names arc still 
pronounced in England with that veneration 
that is due to distinguished wisdom and rational 
piety [</]. The respectable names of More, 


[d~\ The life of the ingenious and worthy Mr. Hales wan com¬ 
posed in English hv >f. Des .Maizoaux, and published in Hvo. at 
London in the year 1719: it was considerably augmented in the 
Latin translation of it, which 1 prefixed to the account of the 
synod of Dort, drawn from the letters of that great man, and 
published at Hamburgh, in 1721. A life of Mr. Hales, written 
in French, is to he found in the first volume of the French trans¬ 
lation of Chillingworth'« Religion of Protestants, &c—The life 
of Chillingworth also was drawn un by l)cs Muizcaux in English : 
and a Frepch translation of it appeared, in the year 1730, at the 
head of the excellent hook now mentioned, which was translated 
into that language, and publisher kat Amsterdam, in three volumes 
Hvo. in the year 1730. Those who are desirous of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines, government, laws, aiel 
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Cudwortli, Gale, Whitehcot, and Tillotson, add ckxt. 
a high degree of lustre to this eminent list. XVU- 
I he undertaking of these great men, was indeed 
bold and perilous; and it drew upon them much 
opposition, arid many bitter reproaches. They 
received, as the first fruits of their charitable 
zeal, the odious appellations of Atheists, Deists, 
and Soeinians, both from the Roman Catholics 
and the more rigid of the contending Protestant 
parties; but upon the restoration of King Char¬ 
les fl. they were raised to the first dignities of 
the church, and were deservedly held in univer¬ 
sal esteem. It is also well known, that, even at 
this present time, the church of England is chief¬ 
ly governed hv latitudinarians of this kind, though 
there be among both bishops and clergy, from 
time to time, ecclesiastics who breathe the nar¬ 
row and despotic spirit of Laud, and who, in the 
language of faction, are called High-churchmen, 
or C'hureh-tories [>]. 

. XXV. No sooner was Charles II. re-esta- Tiic state 
Wished on the throne of his ancestors, than the of 
ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and England 
public worship were restored with him ; and the Vh^.ru-s n. 
bishops reinstated in their dignities and honours. »n.!Mssue 
The Non-conformists hoped, that they should be c " 6 ' or ^ 
allowed to share some part of the honours and 
revenues of the church ; but their expectations 
wore totally disappointed, and the face of affairs 
changed very suddenly with respect to them. For 

present state of tbc church of England, will do well to read tlie 
history of these two men; mid more especially to peruse Chil- 
lingwortli's admirable book already mentioned, I mean, The lie- 
ligion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. 

[<•] See Kapin’s Dissertation on the Whigs and Tories. 
ffjff’ See an admirable defence of the lutituiliimrian divines, in a 
I took intitled, The lVmriples and Practices of certain moderate 
Divines of the. Church of England (greatly misunderstood) truly 
represented and defended, I.ondou, lti70, in 8vo. This book was 
written by Dr. l'oivler, afterwards bishop of Gloucester. N. 
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cent. Charles subjected to the government of bishops 
XVII j i the churches of Scotland and Ireland, the former 
paht n! of which was peculiarly attached to the ecclesiastical 
Cy*/ discipline and polity of Geneva; and, in the year 
1662, a public law was enacted, by which all who 
refused to observe the rites, and subscribe the 
doctrines of the church of England, were entirely 
excluded from its communion [/]. From this 
period until the reign of King William III. the 
Non-conformists Were in a precarious and chang¬ 
ing situation, sometimes involved in calamity and 
trouble, at others enjoying some intervals of tran¬ 
quillity and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying spirit of the court and ministry, but 
never entirely five from perplexities and fears [//]. 
But, in the year 1689, their affairs took a favour¬ 
able turn, when a bill for the toleration of all 
Protestant dissenters from the church of Eng¬ 
land, except the Socinians, passed in parliament 
almost without opposition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they hod been sub¬ 
jected by the Act of Uniformity, and other acts 
passed under the House of Stuart [A]. Nor did 


(5TC/J w** the famous Art of Uniformity, in conse¬ 
quence of which the validity of Presbyterian ordination was re¬ 
nounced ; the ministrations of the foreign churches disowned; the 
terms of conformity rendered more ditliruh, and raised higher than 
before the civil wars; and by which (contrary to the manner of 
proceeding in the times of Elizabeth and Cromwell, who both re¬ 
served for the subsistence of each ejected clergyman a fifth part of 
his benefice) no provision was made for those who should be de¬ 
prived of their living*. See Wilkins' Concilia Magna* Britannia! 
et Hibemiin, tom. iv. p. 573.—Burnet's History of his own Times, 
vol. ii. p. 190, 8tc. Neal's History of the Puritans, tom. iv. p. 358. 

[<jr] Sec the whole fourth volume of Neal’s History of the 
Pnritans. , 

[/i] This waa called the Toleration Act, and it may be seen 
at length in the Appendix, subjoined to the fourth volume of 
Neal’* History of tho Puritan*. It is entitled. An Act for 
exempting their Majesties Protestant Subjects, dissenting from 
the Church of England, from the Penalties of certain Laws. In 
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the Protestant dissenters in England enjoy alone cent. 
the benefits of this act; for it extended also to the x v “- 
Scots church, which was permitted thereby to ,, Ain . 
follow the ecclesiastical discipline of Geneva, and 
was delivered from the jurisdiction of bishops, and 
from the forms of worship that were annexed to 
episcopacy. It is from this period that the Non¬ 
conformists date the liberty and tranquillity they 
have long been blessed with, and still enjoy; but 
it is also observable, that it is to the transactions 
that were carried on during this period, in favour 
of religions liberty, that we must chiefiy impute 
the multitude of religious sects and factions, that 
start up from time to time iri that free and happy 
island, and involve its inhabitants in the perplex¬ 
ities of religious division and controversy [«]. 

XXVI. In the reign of King William, and inThcHigii 
the year 1 f>S l J, the divisions among the friends ol"^"], 
episcopacy ran high and terminated in that fa¬ 
mous schism in the church of England, which has 
never hitherto been entirely healed. Sancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the other 
bishops [/<], all of whom were eminently distin¬ 
guished both by their learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the new king, from a mistaken 
notion that James II. though banished from his 

this hill th«.* Corporation nnd Test Arts arc omitted, and conse¬ 
quently still remain in force. The Soeinians are also excepted; 

Imt provision is made for Quakers, upon their making a solemn 
declaration, instead of taking the oaths to the government. This 
net excuses Protestant dissenters from the penalties of the laws 
therein mentioned, provided they tnke the oaths to the govern¬ 
ment, and subscribe the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
England. 

[7] Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. it. p. 23. 

f ii ] The other non-juring bishops were. Dr. Lloyd, bishop 
of Norwich : Dr. Turner, of Ely: Dr. Kenn, of Bath anil Wells ; 

Dr. Brampton, of (Jlouroster; Dr. Thomas, of Worcester, l)i. 

Lake, of Chichester; Dr. White, bishop of Peterborough. 

vol. v. * i. r. 
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cent, dominions, remained, nevertheless, their right- 
sei-Vu *' 11 ^ sovei ‘ u i£ u - As these scruples were deeply 
t-AK-r ii. looted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
VyV engage these prelates to acknowledge the title of 
William III. to the crown of Great Britain, they 
were deprived of their ecclesiastical dignities, and 
their sees were tilled by other men of eminent 
merit [m]. The deposed bishops and clergy 
formed a new episcopal church, which dillered, 
in certain points of doctrine, and certain circum¬ 
stances of public worship, from the established 
church of England. This new religious commu¬ 
nity were denominated Non-jurors, on account 
of their refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and were also called the High-church, on account 
of the high notions they entertained of the dignity 
and power of the church, and the extent they 
gave to its prerogatives and jurisdiction. Those, 
on the other hand, who disapproved of this schism, 
who distinguished themselves by their charity and 
moderation towards Dissenters, and were less ar¬ 
dent in extending the limits of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, were denominated Low-clmrelmien [/■ !. 
The bishops who were deprived of their ecclesi¬ 
astical dignities, and those who embarked in their 

W [7/7] These worn Tillotson, Moore, Patrick, Kidder, 
Fowler, awl Cumberland, names that will ho ever pronounced 
witli vi>miration by such as arc ca|iah]c of ostoorninir solid, well 
employed learning and genuine piety, and that will always shiius 
among the brightest ornaments of the cliurcli of Fmrland. 

[A] The denomination of High-church is given certainly with 
great propriety to this Non-jurors, who have very proud notions 
of church power; hut it is commonly used in a more extensive 
signification, and is applied to all thosn who, though far from 
lifting Non-jurors, or otherwise disaffected to the present happy 
establishment, yet form pompous and ambitious concept ions of 
the authority and jurisdiction of the church, and would raise if 
to an absolute independence on all human power. Many such 
are to lie found even among those who go under the general de¬ 
nomination of the Low-church party. 
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cause, maintained openly, that the church was cknt. 
independent on the jurisdiction of king and par- Sf X .' II 1 ‘ I 
liumcnt, subject to the authority of God alone, rAUT ‘ 
and empowered to govern itself by its own laws ; 
that, of consequence, the sentence pronounced 
against these prelates by the great council of the 
nation was destitute both of justice and validity; 
and that, it was only by tin; decree of an ecclesi¬ 
astical council that a bishop could be deposed. 

This high notion of the authority and prerogatives 
of the church \va> maintained and propagated, 
with peculiar zeal, by the famous Henry Dodwei), 
who led the way in this important cause, and 
who, by his example and abilities, funned a con¬ 
siderable number of champions for its defence; 
hence arose* a very nice and intricate controversy, 
concerning the nature, privileges, and authority of 
the church, which has not yet been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion [/j. 


jJGy [7] Dodwell himself was deprived of his professorship 
of history, for refusinir to tak<* the* oaths of alloiriance to kbit:; 
William ami queen Mary: and this circumstance, no dmiht, 
autrmenled the wal with which hi* interested him-olf in tin* de¬ 
fence of the bishops who won: suspended for tho «ame roason. 
It was mi this occasion that ho published his Cautionary 1 )is- 
coursi’ of Schism, with a particular I’etrard to the Case of tin* 
liishops who wore suspomlod for leftisinjr to take the new oatli. 
This hook was fully refuted hy •’ o learned L>r. Ilnj^y. in the year 
ltil) I, in a work entitled, tin* I'nreasonahleness of a Separation 
from the new liishops; ora Treatise out of Eerlesinsfica! History, 
showing, that althomrh a Bishop was unjustly depthod, neither 
he nor the Church ever made n Separation, if the Successor was 
not. a Heretic; translated out of an ancient Greek manuscript, 
(viz. nmmur the Broeeiau MSS), in the public library at Oxford. 
The learned author translated this work afterwards into Latin, 
and prefixed to it some pieces out of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
relative to tin* same subject, Dodwell published, in ItiJI’i. an 
answer to it, which he called, a Vindication of the deprived Bi¬ 
shops, ike. To which Hr. llody replied, in n treatise, entitled. 
The Case of the Sees vacant hy an unjust or urn anonical Dc 
privation stated, in reply to tin* Vindication, ike. The contm- 

i: t ‘J 
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cknt. XXVII. The Non-jurors, or Iligh-churchmou, 
X VI1 ' who boast with peculiar ostentation of tbeir ortlio- 
rvuT u. ( h)xy, ami treat the Low-church as unsound and 
sebismatical, differ in several tilings from the mcm- 
mgh. bersoftbe episcopal church, in its presentestablisb- 
churih ment; but they are more particularly distinguished 
principles. | >v the following principles: 1. That it is never 
lawful for the people, under anv provocation or 
pretext whatever, to resist tbeir sovereign. This is 
called in England passive obedience, and is a doc¬ 
trine warmly opposed by many, who think it both 
lawful and necessary, in certain circumstances, and 
in cases of an urgent and momentous nature, to 
resist the prince for the happiness of the people. 
They maintain further, 2. That the-.hereditary 
succession to the throne is of divine institution, 
and therefore can never he interrupted, suspended, 
or annulled, on any pretext. <‘>. That the church 
is subject to the jurisdiction, not of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate, but of Cod alone, particularly in matters 
of a religious nature'. I-. That, consequently, 
Saneroft, and the other bishops, deposed by King 
William III. remained, notwithstanding their de¬ 
position, true bishops to the. day of their death ; 
and that those who were substituted in their places 
were the unjust possessors of other men’s propert y. 
ft. That these unjust possessors of ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nities were rebels against the state, as well as schis- 


versy did not end here; mid it was the hardest thing in the 
world to reduce Mr. Dodwdl to silence. Accordingly, lie came 
forth a third time with his stilt and rigid polemics, and published, 
in his Defence of the Vindication of the deprived Bishop*. 

Tim preface which he designed to prefix to this work was at first 
suppressed, but appeared afterwards under tho following title: 
“ The Doctrine of the Church of Knplnnd concerning the Inde¬ 
pendency of tho Clergy on the I.ay-povver, ns to those Bights of 
theirs which are purely Spiritual, reconciled with our Oath of 
Supremacy and the Lay-deprivation of the Popish Bishops in tho 
Beginning of the Reformation." Several other pamphlets were 
published on the subject of this controversy. 
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matics in the church : and that all, therefore, who cent. 
held communion with them were also chargeable x Vl1 ' 
with rebellion and schism. 6. That this schism, PAKT 
which rents the church in pieces, is a most heinous 
sin, whose punishment must fall heavy upon all 
those who do not return sincerely to the true 
church, from which they have departed [»»]. 

XXVill. It will now he proper to change the Tiieoiogi- 
sceno, and to consider a little the state of the Re- 
formed church in Holland. The Dutch Calvinists outdi. 
thought themselves iiappy ofter the defeat of the 
Arminians, and were flattering themselves with 
tin* agreeable prospect of enjoying long, in tran¬ 
quillity and repose, the fruits of their victory, 
when new-*scenes of tumult arose from another 
quarter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the 
enemies of absolute predestination, when, by an 
ill hap, they became the prey of intestine disputes, 
and were divided among themselves in such a de¬ 
plorable manner, that, during the whole of this 
century, the United Provinces were a scene of 
contention, animosity, and strife. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to mention all the subjects of these reli¬ 
gious quarrels: nor indeed would this he an easy 
task. We shall therefore pass over in silence the 
debates of certain divines, who disputed about 
some particular, though not very momentous, 
points of doctrine and disebdine ; such as those of 
the famous Voet and the learned Des Marets; 
as also the disputes of Salmasius, Boxhorii, 

Voet, and others, concerning usury, ornaments 
in dress, stage-plays, and other minute points of 
morality, and the contests of Apollonius, 
Trigland, and Videlius, concerning the power 
of the magistrate in matters of religion and ecolc- 

[»)] See Whist on’# Memoirs of his Life and Writing#, vol. i. p. 

:!(>.’_I liehe's Memoirs of the Life of John Kettlewell. printed at 

London in I / IS _Nonv. Din. His. et frit, at the artitle Collin. 

— I’li. Masson, Hi', frit, do la Uepnh. din I.etti. tout. xiii. p. -! ,s . 
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siastieal discipline, which produced sucli a flaming 
division between Frederic Spanheim and John 
Vander Wayen. These, and otlier debates of like 
nature and importance, rather discover the senti¬ 
ments of certain learned men, concerning some 
particular points of religion and morality, than 
exhibit a view of the true internal state of the 
Belgic church. The knowledge of this must be 
derived from those controversies alone in which 
the whole church, or at least the greatest part of 
its doctors, have been directly concerned. 

XXIX. Such were the controversies occasioned 
in Holland by the philosophy of i)es Carles, and 
the theological novelties of Cocceius. Hence 
arose the two powerful and numerous factions, 
distinguished by the denominations of Coceeians 
and Voctians which still subsist, though their 
debates are now less violent, and their champions 
somewhat more moderate, than they were in for¬ 
mer times. The Cocceian theology and the ( 'ar¬ 
tesian philosophy have, indeed, no common fea¬ 
tures, nor any tiling in their respective tenets 
and principles that was in the least adapted to 
form a connexion between them ; and, of conse¬ 
quence, the debates they excited, and the fac¬ 
tions they produced, had no natural relation to, in¬ 
dependence on, each other. It nevertheless so 
happened, that the respective votaries of these 
very different sciences formed themselves into one 
sect; so far at least, that those who chose C.'or¬ 
ceins for their guide in theology, took Dos (.'artos 
for their master in philosophy [«]. This will 
appear less surprising when we consider, lhat the 
very same persons who opposed the progress of 
Cartesian ism in Holland were the warm adver¬ 
saries of the Cocceian theology; for this opposi- 


(frill. S|>;iulii > imi I Ijii-'tols <l<* nmissiim;- in 
til: -I'lll- turn li. p. 1'i ,i. 
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lion, equally levelled at these two great rneri and cunt. 
their respective systems, laid the Cartesians and . XV1K 
Cocceians under a kind of necessity of uniting their VA U ' T 
force, in order to defend tlieir cause, in a more ef- ^ 
feetual manner, against the formidable attacks of 
their numerous adversaries. The Voetians were 
so called from Gisbert Voet, a learned and eminent 
professor of divinity in the university of Utreeht, 
who lirst sounded the alarm of this theologieo- 
philosophical war, and led on, with zeal, the 
polemic legions against those who followed the 
standard of Dos Cartes and Coeceius. 

XXX. The Cartesian philosophy, at its first Cartesian 
appearance, attracted the attention and esteem of“"J™‘ 
many, and seemed more conformable to truth 
and nature, as well as more elegant and pleasing 
in its aspect, than the intricate labyrinths of pe¬ 
ripatetic wisdom. It was considered in this light 
in Holland ; it however met there with a formi¬ 
dable adversary, in the year ltkty, in the famous 
Voet, who taught theology at Utreeht, with the 
greatest reputation, and gave plain intimations of 
his looking upon Cartesianisin as a system of im¬ 
piety. Voet was a man of uncommon applica¬ 
tion and immense learning; he had made an ex¬ 
traordinary progress in all the various branches of 
erudition and philology; hut he was not endow¬ 
ed with a large portion of that philosophical spirit, 
that judges with acuteness ami precision of natu¬ 
ral science and abstract truths. While Des 
Cartes resided at. Utrecht, Voet found fault with 
many things in his philosophy; but what induced 
him to east upon it the aspersion of impiety, was 
its being introduced by the following princi¬ 
ples : “ That the person who aspires after tho 
character of a true philosopher must begin by 
doubting of all things, even of the existence 
of a Supreme lloing—that the nature, or essence 
of spirit, and even of God himself, consists in 
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ci-' nt. thought—that space has no real existence, is no 
x vli - more than the creature of fancy, and that, conse- 
r iVr " ‘jucntly, matter is without hounds.” 

Des Cartes defended his principles, with his 
usual acuteness, against the professor of Utrecht; 
his disciples and followers thought themselves 
obliged, on this occasion, to assist their master 
and thus war was formally declared. On the 
other hand, Yoet was not only seconded by those 
Belgie divines that were the most eminent, at 
this time, for the extent of their learning and the 
soundness of their theology, such as llivet, Des 
Marets, and Mastrieht, but also was followed 
and applauded by the greatest part of tin* Dutch 
clergy [o]. While the ilamc of controversy 
burned with sufficient ardour, it was considerably 
augmented by the proceedings of certain doctors, 
who applied the principles and tenets of Des 
Cartes to the illustration of theological truth. 
Hence, in the year Hi.'iO, an alarm was raised in 
the Dutch churches and schools of learning, and 
a resolution was taken in several of their ecclesi¬ 
astical assemblies (commonly called classes), to 
make head against Cartesianism, and not to per¬ 
mit that imperious philosophy to make such en¬ 
croachments upon the domain of theology. The 
States of Holland not only approved of this reso¬ 
lution, hut also gave it new force and efficacy by 
a public edict issued out the very same year, by 
which both the professors of philosophy and theo¬ 
logy were forbidden either to explain the writings 
of Des Cartes to the youth under their care, or 
to illustrate the doctrines of the (iospel by the 
principles of philosophy. It was farther resolved 
in an assembly of trie clergy, held ut Delft the 

' " j Si>«- lUillctw Vic i!e M. l)i-H CmN-s. turn, ii- t liap. v. ji. 
.*.»—Danit‘1. Vny#ii:u tlu MoimIu tic i)vn ( ntlo, turn- i. tie bes 

auvjctj hi. 
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year following, that no candidate for holy orders cent. 
should he received into the ministry before he xvn * 
made a solemn declaration, that he would neither ** c fJ T j 
promote the Cartesian philosophy, nor disfigure 
the divine simplicity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign ornaments. Laws of a like tenor 
were afterwards passed in the United Provinces, 
and in other countries [/>]. But as there is in 
human nature a s< range propensity to struggle 
against authority, and to pursue, with a peculiar 
degree of ardour, things that are forbidden, so it. 
happened that all these edicts proved insufficient 
to stop the progress of Cartesianism, which at 
length obtained a solid and permanent footing in 
the seminaries of learning, and was applied, both 
in the academies and pulpits, and sometimes in¬ 
deed very preposterously, to explain the truths 
and precepts of Christianity, lienee it was, that 
tin' United Provinces were divided into the two 
great, fnetions already mentioned; and that the 
whole remainder of this century was spent amidst 
their contentions and debates. 

XXXI. John Coeeeius, a native of Bremen, The semi- 
and professor of divinity in the University of Ley- 
den, might have certainly passed for a great man, concerning 
had his va<! erudition, his exuberant fancy, his'^”^ 
ardent piety, and his uncommon application to 
tin* study of the Scriptures, been under the di¬ 
rect ion of a sound and solid judgment. This 
singular man introduced into theology a multi¬ 
tude of new tenets and strange notions, which had 
never before entered into the brain of any other 
mortal, or at least had never been heard of before 
his time: for, in the first place, as has been al- 


1 /<] IViil. Spanlicim, IV novissiniw in ISi-Iuio ilksitliis, tom. 
ii. ]>. a.'i'.l.—Tin* ivailor mny aKo toiiMilt the historians of 
tlii • ioiimiv. inli .i. AI'liolil, Wi'i.iiiiiuin, Jauor, Caioli, .mil alo 
W iltiiius llialnr. CuimcuTS. ('uinanit. turn. iii. 
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cl- - .\ t. ready hinted, his manner of explaining the Holy 
xmi. Scriptures was totally different from that of Cal- 
r vin' „! v ' n und his followers. Departing entirely from 
the admirable simplicity that reigns in the com¬ 
mentaries of that great man, Concents represent¬ 
ed the whole history of the Old Testament as a 
mirror, that held forth an accurate view of the 
transactions and events that wore to happen in 
the church under the dispensation of the New 
Testament, and unto the end of the world. He 
even went so far as to maintain, that the mira¬ 
cles, actions, .and sufferings of Christ, and of his 
apostles, during the course of their ministry, were 
types and images of future events, lie affirmed, 
that hy far the greatest part of the ancient prophe¬ 
cies foretold Christ’s ministry and mediation, and 
the rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, 
not only under the figure of persons and trans¬ 
actions, hut in a literal manner, and by the very 
sense of the words used in these predictions. And 
he completed the extravagance of this chimerical 
sysfem, by turning, with wonderful art and dex¬ 
terity, into holy riddles and typical predictions, 
even those passages of the Old Testament that 
seemed designed for no other purpose than to ce¬ 
lebrate the praises of the Deity, or to convey some 
religious truth, or to inculcate some rule of prac¬ 
tice. In order to give an air of solidity and plau¬ 
sibility to these odd notions, he first laid it down 
as a fundamental rule of interpretation, “ That 
the words and phrases of Scripture are to be un¬ 
derstood in every sense of which they are suscep¬ 
tible; or, in other words, that they signify, in 
effect, every thing that they ran possibly signify 
a rule this, which, when followed by a man who 
had more imagination than judgment, could not 
fail to produce very extraordinary comments oil 
the sacred writings. After having laid down 
this singular rule of interprctatioiij he divided the 
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whole history of the church into seven periods, cent. 
i onl'orrriiihle to the seven trumpets and seals men- XV1I ‘ 
tioned in the Revelations. Vf.l' 

a A XU. One of the great designs formed by 
(’orceins was that of separating theology from Conccrning 
philosophy, and of confining the Christian doctors, the docu-i- 
in their explications of the former, to the words 
and phrases of the Holy Scriptures. Hence it 
was, that, finding in the language of the sacred 
writers the Gospel dispensation represented under 
the image of a covenant made between God and 
man, he looked upon the use of this image as 
admirably adapted to exhibit a complete and well 
connected system of religious truth. But while 
he was labouring this point, and endeavouring to 
accommodate the circumstances and characters of 
human contracts to the dispensations of divine 
wisdom, which they represent in such an inaccu¬ 
rate and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently 
into some erroneous notions. Such was his opi¬ 
nion concerning the covenant made between God 
and the Jewish nation By the ministry and the 
mediation of Moses, “ which he affirmed to be 
of the same nature with the new Covenant ob¬ 
tained by the mediation of Jesus Christ.” In 
' consequence of this general principle, he main¬ 
tained, “ That the Ten Commandments were pro¬ 
mulgated by Moses, not a rule of obedience, 
but as a representation of the covenant of grace 
—that when the Jews had provoked the Deity 
by their various transgressions, particularly by 
the worship of the golden calf, the severe and 
servile yoke of the ceremonial law was added 
to the decalogue, as a punishment inflicted on 
them by the Supreme Being in his righteous 
displeasure—that this yoke, which was painful 
• in itself, became doubly so on account of its 
Ivpiral signification ; since it admonished the 
1 raelite , froiu day to day, of the imperfection 
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cr.vr. and uncertainty of their state, filled them with 

.w n. anxiety, and was a standing and perpetual proof 
j\4ht n! that they had merited the displeasure of God, 
and could not expect, before the coming of the 
Messiah, the entire remission of their transgres¬ 
sions and iniquities—that, indeed, good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensation, were imme¬ 
diately after death made partakers of everlasting 
happiness and glory; hut that they were, never¬ 
theless, during the whole course of their lives, 
far removed from that firm hope and assurance 
of salvation, which rejoices the faithful under 
the dispensation of the Gospel—and that their 
anxiety flowed naturally from this consideration, 
that their sins, though they remained unpunished, 
were not pardoned, because Christ had not, as 
yet, offered himself up a sacrifice to the Father to 
make an entire atonement for them.” These arc 
the principal lines that distinguish the Cocceinn 
from other systems of theology; it is attended, 
indeed, with other peculiarities; hut we shall pass 
them over in silence, as of little moment, and 
unworthy of notice. These notions were warmly 
opposed by the same persons that declared war 
against the Cartesian philosophy; and the con¬ 
test was carried on for many years with various 
success. Hut, in the issue, the doctrines of Coc- 
ceius, like those of-J)es Cartes, stood their 
ground; and neither the dexterity nor vehe¬ 
mence of his adversaries could exclude his disci¬ 
ple's from the public seminaries of learning, or 
hinder them from propagating, with surprising 
success and rapidity, the tenets of their master in 
Germany and .Switzerland [//]. 


r</"| SVi> ISaillet’h Vir ti»! M. Di"« Cartes, tom. ii- !'• — 

Damrl, VoyajM’ (Ill Mmole ill’ Din (’.irli "-.- \ al AH'elti 

Carts inrii’miti'. ct Cucri ialliqmu ’ <I<' ariji'i it ii'lutali. 
f ii fin 4*o. 
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XXXIII. The other controversies, that divided cent. 
the Belgie eliurdi during this century, all arose x . Vil 
from the immoderate propensity that certain doc- 1>AJ( ^. 
tors discovered towards an alliance between the 
('artesian philosophy and their theological system. X)K . cl , ntro . 
This will appear, with the utmost evidence, from versy set ou 
the debates excited hy ltoell and Becker, which ciTronii-nu 
surpassed all the others, both hy the importance 
of their subjects and hy the noise they made in 
the world. About the year l(‘S(i, certain Carte¬ 
sian doctors of divinity, headed hy the ingenious 
Herman Alexander ltoell, professor of theology 
in the university of l’raneker, seemed to attribute 
to the dictates of reason a more extensive autho¬ 
rity in religious matters, than they had hitherto 
been possessed of. The controversy occasioned 
hy this innovation was reducible to the two fol¬ 
lowing questions: 1. “ Whether the divine origin 
ami authority of the IIolv Scriptures can he de¬ 
monstrated by reason alone, or whether an inward 
testimony of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
Christians be necessary in order to the firm belief 
of this fundamental point ? 2. Whether the sacred 
writings propose to us, as an object of faith, any 
thing that is repugnant to the dictates of right 
reason?” These questions were answered, the 
former in the affirmative, and the latter in the 
negative, not only hy ltoe’l, hut also hy Vander 
Wayen, Wasselius, Duker, llc.mlus ah Andala, 
and other doctors, who were opposed in this hy 
IJlric Nuber, an eminent lawyer, Gerard do Vries, 
and others of inferior note [/•]. The tlame ex¬ 
cited hy this controversy spread itself far and wide 
through the United Provinces ; and its progress 
was increasing from day to day, when the states of 


* See Lc t'lerc, Dililiotli. Univers. ct llistorique, tom. vi. 
p. 
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cknt. Frieslandprudently interposed to restore the peace 
sirr n church, by imposing silence on the coutcnd- 

rAKT o' big parties. Those whose curiosity may engage 
WyWthetn to examine with attention and accuracy tli<‘ 
points debated in this controversy, will find, that 
a very considerable part of it was merely a dispute 
about words ; and that the real difference of sen¬ 
timent that there was between these learned dis¬ 
putants might have been easily accommodated by 
proper explications on both sides. 

5 XXXIV. Not lone after this controversy had 
coiu't a rniiig been hushed, liooll alarmed the orthodoxy of bis 
the genera- colleagues, and more partieularlv of the learned 
s..nof \itrmga, hy some other new tenets, that rendered 
(,jJ - the soundness of his religious principles extremely 
doubtful, not only in their opinion, but also in 
the judgment of many Dutch divines [Yj; for he 
maintained, “ That the account we have of the 
generation of the Son in the sacred writings is 
not to be understood in a literal sense, or a» a 
real generation of a natural kind lie also af¬ 
firmed, “ That the afflictions and death of the 
righteous are as truly the penal effects of original 
sin, as the afflictions and death of the wicked and 
impenitent;” and he entertained notions con¬ 
cerning the divine decrees, original sin, the satis¬ 
faction of Christ, and other points of less mo¬ 
ment, which differed in reality, or by the manner 
of expressing them seemed to differ greatly, from 
the doctrines received and established in the Dutch 
church [/]. The magistrates of Friesland iecd 

r*l l'»r nn nci'imnt of ltoell, *-*•«■ tin- lllMiotln-ni Bo 
I’fioolosrico-Wiilolot'. tom. ii. [i. vi. ji. 707. — Bunimimi 
Triiji-ctiitii I'.i ijilitnm, |>. :J0li. 

[ / j I Ituhi- who am ilc'irous of tlic moil amimlt* iu’c<mnt 
• if tfiii errors of ltoell, uill iiml ihein ciiuim-raleil in a jmliln' 
{I'utct- rompoMst liy till? I'tirulty of Theology til I .ev«l«*ti, in <» * 
, l**r to confirm tin- senlumo of coiiiloiniintioii that lnul l»« 
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all llio precautions tliat prudence could suggest, cent. 
to prevent these controversies from being propa- *' JI ' 
ga1t?d in their province; and enacted several Jaws 
for tiiis purpose, all tending towards peace and si- 
lei let?. This conduct, however, was not imitated 
by the other provinces, where Roell and his 
disciples were condemned, both in private and 
in public, as heretics and corrupters of divine 
truth [//]. IS’or d'd the death of this eminent 
man extinguish the animosity and resentment of 
his adversaru s ; for his disciples are still treated 
with severity; and, notwithstanding the solemn 
protestations they have given of the soundness 
and purity of their religious sentiments, labour 
under the imputation of many concealed errors. 


pronounced against tlirm 1 >y tin' ! ;utch synod*: this piece is 
entitled, " .Indicium KeelesiiHtici.n. quo Opiniones ipucdnm 
C l. It.. A. I’oellii Synodice dnmnut;e Mint. laiidatum a IVoft.'s- 
soribus Tlieologite in Academia I,inrdui>o-Batnvi;i.” Lugd. Ba- 
tav. 1 7 1in 4to. 

6-$ [ O j I Ids nttirinatinn is somewhat exaggerated, at least 
we must not eoiirliide from it that ltocll was either dejiosed 
or persecuted; for he exercised tile functions of his profes¬ 
sorship for several years after tliis at l'raneker, and was af¬ 
terwards called to the chair of divinity at I'treeht, anil that 
upon the most honourable and advantageous terms. The stales 
of Friesland ja. dished an edict, enjoining silence, and for¬ 
bidding all professors, pastors, Ktc. in tlteir province, to teach the 
particular opinions of l’.ieii; and tliis pacific divine sacrificed 
the propagation of his opinions to die love of peace and concord. 

1 lis notion concerning the Trinity din not essentially differ 
from the doctrine generally received upon that mysterious and 
unintelligible subject ; end Ills design seemed to lie no more 
than to prevent Christians from humanising the relation between 
the Fat her and the Son. But this was wounding hi* brethren, 
the rigorous systematic divines, in a tender point; for if Anthro¬ 
pomorphism, or the custom of attributing to the Deity the kind 
of procedure in acting and judging that is usual among men 
(who resemble him only as imperfection resembles perfection), 
was banished from theology, orthodoxy would he deprived of 
smine of its most previous phrases, and our confessions of faith 
and systems of doctrine would be reduced within much narrower 
bounds. 
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cent. XXXV. The controversy set on foot l>y the 
sivr u * ,, » e, “ ous Balthazar Becker, minister at Amster- 
j’Aur n. must not be omitted here. This learned eo- 
elesiastic took occasion, from the Cartesian dcfiui- 
ii.econtosi tion of spirit, of the truth and precision of which 
ocensioticil he was intimately persuaded, to deny boldly all 
cuiia'r'ain" ^ ,e accounts we have iu the Holy Scriptures of 
timenuof the seduction, influence, and operations of the 
Uecker. ( j cv j| un( ] his infernal emissaries ; as also all that 
has been said in favour of the existence of ghosts, 
spectres, sorcerers, and magicians. Tim long and 
laboured work he published, in the year lfijtl, 
upon this interesting subject, is still extant. In 
tliis singular production, which bears the title of 
The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts, 
with the greatest ingenuity, but also with equal 
temerity and presumption, the accounts given 
by the sacred writers of the power of Satan 
and wicked angels, and of persons possessed by 
evil spirits; he affirms, moreover, that the un¬ 
happy and malignant being, who is called iu 
scripture Satan, or the Devil, is chained down 
with his infernal ministers in hell; so that he 
can never come forth from this eternal prison to 
terrify mortals, or to seduce the righteous from 
the paths of virtue. According to the Cartesian 
definition above mentioned, the essence of spirit 
consists in thought; and, from this definition, 
Becker drew his doctrine ; since none of that in¬ 
fluence, or of those operations that are attributed 
to evil spirits, can lie effected by mere thinking [<< J. 

«3TM Our historian relate** hero somewhat oWurely the 
reasoning which Becker founded upon the Cartesian deHni- 
tion of mind or spirit. The tenor and amount of hi* #n?u- 
ment is us follows: “ The essence of mind is thought, and 
tho essence of matter is extension.—Now, since there is no 
w»rt of conformity or connexion between a thought and c\ 
tension, mind cannot act upon matter, unless these two sub 
tances In; united, as soul and body are in man :—tliereloro 
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Rather, therefore, than call into question the an- ckxt. 
curacy or authority of Des Cartes, Becker thought L 
proper to force the narrations and doctrines of I>Ain ‘ 
Scripture into a conformity with the principles 
and definitions of this philosopher. These errors, 
nevertheless, excited great tumults and divisions, 
not only in all the United Provinces, but also in 
some parts of Germany, where several doctors of 
the Lutheran church were alarmed at its progress, 
and arose to oppose i‘ [«’]. Their inventor and 
promoter, though refuted victoriously by a mul¬ 
titude of adversaries, and publicly deposed from 
his pastoral charge, died in the year 1?18, in the 
full persuasion of the truth of these opinions, that 
had drawn upon him so much opposition, and 
professed, with his last breath, his sincere adherence 
to every tiling he had written on that subject. 

Nor can it he. said, that this his doctrine died 
with-him; since it is abundantly known, that it 
has still many votaries and patrons, who either 
hold it in secret, or profess it publicly. 

no separate spirit*, either good nr evil, can net upon mankind. 

Such acting is miraculous, and miracles can lie performed by 
(iod alone. It follows of consequence that the Scripture ac¬ 
counts of tin 1 actions and operations of pood and evil spirits 
must he understood in an allegorical sense.” This is Becker's 
argument; and it docs, in truth, little honour to his acuteness 
and sagacity. By proving too much, it proves nothing at all; 
for if the want of a connexion conformity between thought 
and extension renders mind incapable i " acting upon matter, it 
is hard to see how their union should remove this incapacity, 
since the want of conformity and connexion remains, notwith¬ 
standing this union. Besides, according to this reasoning, the 
Supreme Being cannot act upon material beings. In vain does 
Becker maintain the affirmative, hy having recourse to a mi¬ 
racle ; for this would imply, that the whole course of nature was 
a series of miracles, that is to say, that there are no miracles 
at all. 

[to] See I.ilientlialii Selects* Histor. Liter, p. i. obsorv. ii. p. 

17.—Miscel. Lips. tom. i. p. 1101. 3(54. where there is an'expli¬ 
cation of a satirical medal, struck to expose the sentiments ot 
Becker. See also Nouv. Diet. Hist, et C’ritiq. tom. i. p. 193. 

VOL. V. 1 V 
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cent. XXXVI. The curious reader can be no stran- 
s vr* ii s ° r tw ^ ,e multitude of sects, some Christian, some, 
r un-Half-Christian, some totally delirious, that have 
started uj>, at different times, both in England 
Dutch wets a,, d Holland. It is difficult, indeed, for those who 
—Vers, live in other countries, to give accurate accounts 
lUteiuists. of these separatists, as the books that contain their 
doctrines and views are seldom dispersed i n foreign 
nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with some relations, that give a clear idea of the 
Dutch sects, called Verschorists and llatlemists, 
than we had before eutertaiued; and it will not 
therefore be improper to give here some account 
of these remarkable communities. The former 
derives its denomination from Jacob Verschoor, 
a native of Flushing, who, in the year HiKO, out 
of a perverse and heterogeneous mixture of the 
tenets of Coeceius and Spinoza, produced a new 
form of religion equally remarkable for its extra¬ 
vagance and impiety. His disciples and followers 
were called Hebrews, on account of the zeal and 
assiduity with which they all, without distinction 
of age or sex, applied themselves to the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

Tin* Hatlcmists were so called from Pontian 
Van Hultem, a minister in the province of Ze- 
land, who was also addicted to the sentiments of 
Spinoza, and was on that account degraded 
from his pastoral office. The Verschorists and 
Hattemists resemble each other in their religious 
systems, though there must also be some points 
in which they differ; since it is well known, that 
Van flattem could never persuade the former 
to unite their sect with his, and thus to form one 
communion. Neither of the two have abandoned 
the profession of the reformed religion ; they af¬ 
fect, on the contrary, an apparent attachment to 
it; and Iluttem, in particular, published a treatise 
upon the Catechism of Heidelberg. If 1 under- 
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stand aright the imperfect relations that have been cf.nt. 
given of the sentiments and principles of these two s * c ' n ‘, 
communities, both their founders began by per- PAR1 1 
verting the doctrine of the reformed church 
concerning Absolute Decrees, so as to deduce 
from it the impious system of a fatal and uncon¬ 
trollable necessity. Having laid down this prin¬ 
ciple to account for the origin of all events, they 
went a step further into the domain of atheism, 
and denied “ the difference between moral good 
and evil, and the corruption of human nature.” 

From hence they concluded, “ That mankind were 
under no sort of obligation to correct their man¬ 
ners, to improve their minds, or to endeavour 
after a regular obedience to the divine laws— 
that the whole of religion consisted, not in act¬ 
ing, but in suffering—and that all the precepts 
of Jesus Christ are reducible to this single 
one,- that we bear with cheerfulness and patience 
the events that happen to us through the 
divine will, and make it our constant and only 
study to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 
mind.” 

This, if we are not mistaken, was the common 
doctrine of the two sects under consideration. 

There were, however, certain opinions or fancies, 
that were peculiar to Hattem and his followers, 
who affirmed, “ That Christ had not satisfied 
the divine justice, nor made an expiation for 
the sins of men by his death and sufferings, but 
had only signified to us, by his mediation, 
that there was nothing in us that eould offend 
the Deity.” Hattem maintained, “that this 
was Christ’s manner of justifying his servants, 
and presenting them blameless, before, the tri¬ 
bunal of tied.” These opinions seem perverse 
and pestilential in the highest degree; and they 
evidently tend to extinguish all virtuous senti¬ 
ments, and to dissolve all moral obligation. It 

v f *2 
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cent. »loos not however appear, that either of these in- 
xv!!. nova t ors directly recommended immorality and 
l AHr ir! v}cc, or thought that men might safely follow, 
without any restraint, the impulse of their irregu¬ 
lar appetites and passions. It is at least certain, 
that the following maxim is placed among their 
tenets, “ that God does not punish men for their 
sins, hut by their sins;” and this maxim seems to 
signify, that, if a man does not restrain his irre¬ 
gular appetites, he must suffer the painful fruits of 
his licentiousness, both in a present and future life, 
not in consequence of any judicial sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the will, or executed by the immediate 
hand of God, but according to some lixed law or 
constitution of nature 1 [j:]. The two sects still 
subsist, though they bear no longer the names of 
their founders. 

Tiiedi*. XXXVII. The churches of Switzerland, so 
!sw^crhnd eai ’ly jls the year 1G(3}>, were alarmed at the progress 
concerning which the opinions of Amyraut, i)e la Place, 
theconson- aiJ( j Canell wcro making in different countries; 
of concord, and they were apprehensive that the doctrine 
they had received from Calvin, and which had 
been so solemnly confirmed by the synod of 
Dort, might be altered and corrupted by these 
new improvements in theology. This appre¬ 
hension was so much the less chimerical, as at 
that very time there were, among the clergy of 
Geneva, certain doctors eminent for their learning 
and eloquence, who not only adopted these new 
opinions, but wore also desirous, notwithstanding 
the opposition and remonstrances of their col¬ 
leagues, of propagating them among the peo¬ 
ple [?/]. To set bounds to the zeal of these in¬ 
novators, and to stop the progress of the new doe- 

M Sec Thcml. Ilawi Dissert. in Mu»eo Ilrcmeiwi 1 licol. 
I’liilolotr. vol. ii. ji. 1H.— Hitilioth. Belgique, tom. ii. |>. 20.1. 

f.'/J Sec Lcii lstoria (ienrvntm, part iv. book v. |». t lH. ISH. 
4‘J7, ftc. I i , 
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trines, the learned John Henry Heidegger, pro- cknt. 
fessor of divinity at Zurich, was employed in the 
year 1075, hy an assembly composed of the most PAIi .,‘ 
eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up a form 
of doctrine, in direct opposition to the tenets and 
principles of the celebrated French writers men¬ 
tioned above. The magistrates were engaged, 
without much difficulty, to give this production 
the stamp of their authority *, and to add it to the 
other confessions of faith received in the Helvetic 
church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
Form of Concord. This step, which seemed to 
be taken with pacific views, proved an abundant 
source of division and discord. Many declared, 
that they could not conscientiously subscribe this 
new form ; and thus unhappy tumults and contests 
arose in several places, lienee it happened, that 
the canton of Basil and the republic of Geneva, 
perceiving the inconveniences that proceeded 
from this new article of church-communion, and 
strongly solicited, in the year 108b, by Frederic 
’NVilliam, elector of Brandenburg, to ease the 
burthened consciences of their clergy, abrogated 
this form [c]. It is nevertheless certain, that in 


C-yr [;] ii lutt-d not 1)0 imagined, from this expression of our 
historian, that thin Form, cntilVd »ho Consensus, was abrogated 
at Basil by a positive, edict. TV* case stood thus: Mr. IVter 
Werenfels, who was at the head of tin* ecclesiastical consistory 
of that city, paid such regard to the o tter of the elector, as to 
avoid rcipiiring a subscription to this Form from the candidates 
for the ministry; nnd his conduct, ill this respect, was imitated 
hy his successors. The remonstrances of the elector do not 
seem to have had the same effect upon those that governed the 
church of (ieneva; for the Consensus, or Form of Agreement, 
maintained its credit and authority there until the year 170<>. 
when, without being abrogated hy any positive act. it. fell into 
disuse. In seveval other parts of Switzerland, it was still im¬ 
posed as a rule of faith, as appears hy the letters addressed hy 
f ieorge I. King of Knglaml. and also hy the king of Prussia, in 
the year 172.1, to the Swiss Cantons, in order to procure the 
abrogation of tilts Form, or Consensus, which was considered ...» 
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the other cantons it maintained its authority for 
some time after this period; hut in our time, the 
discords it has excited in many places, and more 
particularly in the university of Lausanne, have 
contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and 
to sink it into utter oblivitm 


an obstacle to the union of tlie Reformed and Lutheran churches. 
See the Memoires pour servir a l'l list dire des Troubles arrivees 
en Suisse a l’Orrasion du Consensus, published in 8vo. at Am¬ 
sterdam, in the year 1726. 

[n] Nee Christ. Matth. Pfaffii Scliediasma do Formula Con¬ 
sensus Helvetica, published in 4to. at Tuhiniren, in the year 
1723.—Memoires pour servir ii I'Histoirc des Troubles arrived 
en Suisse a l'Occasion du Consensus. 



CHAPTER III. 


Conccminy the Armvdan Church. 

I. Tin; ur, sprung forth from the bosom of the cent. 
Reformed church, during this century, two new XVIL 
sects, whose birth and progress were, for a long “ PAB j Ir " 
time, painful and perplexing to the parent that 'm- 
bore them. These sects were the Arminians and The dcno- 
Quakcrs, whose origin was owing to very dif- n,ina,ionof 
terent prmeipJes, since the tonner derived its ex-whence, 
istence from an excessive propensity to improve 
the faculty of reason, and to follow its dictates 
and discoveries : while tlm latter sprung up, like 
a rank weed, from the neglect and contempt of 
human reason. The Arminians derive their 
name and their origin from James Arminius, or 
Ilarmensen, who was first pastor at Amsterdam, 
afterwards professor of divinity at Leyden, ami 
who attracted the esteem and applause of his very 
enemies, by his acknowledged candour, penetra¬ 
tion, and piety [«]. They received also the de- 


[u] Ttii* most ample act dun: wo have of this eminent man 
is t;iven hy Hr,melt, in Iiis Historia Vita? Jar. Arminii. pub¬ 
lished at Leyden in Hvo, in 1 Ti l ; amt the year after hy me 
at Brunswick, with an addition,”1 Preface and some Annota¬ 
tions. See also Nouveau Dictioimaire Historia et Critique, 
tom. i. p. 471. All the works of Arminius are comprised in 
one moderate Ito volume. The edition I have now before 
me was printed at Franefort, in the year Uni t. They who 
would form a just amt accurate notion of the temper, genius, 
and doctrine of this divine, will do well to peruse, with par¬ 
ticular attention, that part of his works that is known under 
the title of his Disputatious puhlicte et private. There is 
in his manner of reasoning, ami also in his phraseology, some 
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nomination of Remonstrants, from an humble pe¬ 
tition, entitled, their Remonstrances, which they 
addressed, in the year 16‘10, to the States of Hol¬ 
land, and, as the patrons of Calvinism, presented 
un address in opposition to this, which they called 
their Counter-remonstrances, so did they, in con¬ 
sequence thereof, receive the name of Counter- 
remonstrants. 

II. Arminitis, though he had imbibed in his 
tender years the doctrines of Geneva, and had 
even received his theological education in the 
university of that city, yet rejected, when lie ar. 
rived at the age of manhood, the sentiments, con¬ 
cerning Predestination and the Divine Decrees, 
that are adopted by the greatest part of the Re¬ 
formed churches, and embraced the principles 
and communion of those whose religious system 
extends the love of the Supreme Being, and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, to all mankind [ft], • As 
time and deep meditation had only served to con¬ 
firm him in these principles, he thought himself 
obliged, by the dictates both of candour and con¬ 
science, to profess them publicly, when he had ob- 


littie remains of the scholastic jargon of that ape: hut tve find, 
nevertheless, in his writings, upon the whole, mueii of that sim¬ 
plicity and perspicuity which his followers have always looked 
upon, mid still consider as among the principal (jimlities of a 
Christian minister, For an account of the Arminimi Confes¬ 
sions of Faith, and the historical writers, who have treated of 
this sect, see Jo. Christ. Kocrhenis, ISihlioth. Tlieol. Symbolic!!', 
p. 4Hl. 

[t/J Berlins, in his Funeral Oration on Anninius, Brandt, in 
his History of his Life, p. Hii. and almost all the ecclesiastical 
historians of this period, mention the occasion of this change 
in the sentiments of Anninius. It happened in the year I oil I, 
as appears from the remarkable letter of Arminiiis to (irymeus, 
which hears date that same year, and in which the funner pro¬ 
poses to the latter some of his theological doubts. This letter 
i-. published in the Bihliolii. Brem. Tlieol. I’liilolog. tom. iii. p. 
JM. 
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tuined the eh air of divinity in the university of cent. 
Leyden, and to oppose the doctrine and senti- xvn - 
incuts of Calvin on these heads, which had been \\ 
followed by tlie greatest part of the Dutch clergy. 

Two considerations encouraged him, in a particu¬ 
lar manner, to venture upon this open declaration 
of his sentiments: for he was persuaded, on the 
one hand, that there were many persons, beside 
himself, and, among these, some of the first rank 
and dignity, that \ve* c highly disgusted at the doc¬ 
trine of absolute decrees; and, on the other, he 
knew that the Ilelgic doctors were neither obliged 
by their confession of faith, nor by any other pub¬ 
lic law, to adopt and propagate the principles of 
Calvin. Thus animated and encouraged, Armi- 
nius taught his sentiments publicly, with great 
freedom and equal success, and persuaded many 
of the truth of bis doctrine: but as Calvinism 
was'at this time in a flourishing state in Holland, 
this freedom procured him a multitude of ene¬ 
mies, and drew upon him the severest marks of 
disapprobation and resentment from those that 
adhered to the theological system of Geneva, and 
more especially from Francis Gomar, his col¬ 
league. Thus commenced that long, tedious, 
and intricate controversy, that afterwards made 
such a noise in Kurope. Anninius died in the 
year 1 (><>!), when it was j\st beginning to involve 
his country in contention and discord [r]. 


[r] Tin* history of this controversy, amt of tint public dis¬ 
cords and tumults it occasioned, is more circumstantially re¬ 
lated Itv Hrundt, in the second and third volumes of his Hi¬ 
story of the lleformation than by any other writer. This 
excellent, history is written in Dutch : but there is an abridg¬ 
ment of it, in Trench, in three volumes 8vo, which has been 
translated into English. Add to this, Uytenhouard's Eccle¬ 
siastical History, written also in Dutch—l.imhorchi llistoria 
Vita* Kpisenpii.—The Kpislohc duronim Virunnn, pub- 
li du d bv I.iitibot i lt.—Those wlm desire a more concise view 
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ckvt. III. After the death of Anninius, the com- 
xvu i , [ hat seemed to he carried on, daring some years, 
i-akt ii. between the contending parties, with equal sno- 
^ j cess; so that it was not easy to foresee which side 
Tho pro _ would gain the ascendant. The demands of the 
gress of Armiuians were moderate ; they reipiired no 
Arm mun. morc t } ian a | )arc toleration for their religious 
sentiments [r/]; and some of the first men in 
the republic, such as Oldenbarneveldt, Grotius, 
Hoogerbeets, and several others, looked upon 
these demands as reasonable and just. It was the 
opinion of these great men, that as the points in 
debate had not been determined by the llelgie Con¬ 
fession of Faith, every individual had an unques¬ 
tionable right to judge for himself; and that more 
especially in a free state, which had thrown off 
the yoke of spiritual despotism, and civil tyranny. 
In eonsequeuce of this persuasion, they used their 
utmost efforts to accommodate matters, and left 
no methods unemployed to engage the Calvinists 
to treat with Christian moderation urn! forbear¬ 
ance their dissenting brethren. These efforts were 
at first attended with some prospect of success. 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and the Princess 
Dowager, his mother, countenanced those pacific 


of this contest, will find it in Liinhorch's Kehttio Historira do 
Oriyine ot J’rojfressu (‘ontroversiarum iu hiederato Belyio do 
Predestinatione et eapitilms annex is, which is subjoined to the 
latter editions of his Thcoloyia Christiana, or Body of Divinity. 
It is true, all these are Armiuians, and, as impartiality requires 
our hearing both sides, the reader may consult Triyland's Ke- 
elesiusliral History, composed lihewise in Dutch, and a prodi¬ 
gious nuinhcr of polemical writings puhiished against the Ar- 
miniatis. 

K-ifi' frf] This toleration was offered them in tin* conferenro 
held at the. Ilayiie, in the year (till, provided they would re¬ 
nounce the errors of Soriiiiaiiism. See Trijrhmd, loc. cit.—Sen 
also Henry Ilnmdt’s Collatio scripto hahita Hairic-coniitum, 
printed at Zericzee, in 171 
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measures, though the former became afterwards 
one of the warmest adversaries of the Arminians. 
Hence a conference was held, in the year 1611, 
at the Hague, between the contending parties; 
another at Delft, in the year lf>13; and hence 
also that pacific edict issued out in 1614, by the 
states of Holland, to exhort them to charity and 
mutual forbearance ; not to mention a number of 
expedients applied in vain to prevent the schism 
that threatened the church [cj. But these mea¬ 
sures confirmed, instead of removing, the appre¬ 
hensions of the Calvinists; from day to day they 
were still more firmly persuaded that the Armi¬ 
nians aimed at nothing less than the ruin of all 
religion ; and hence they censured their magi¬ 
strates with great warmth and freedom, for inter¬ 
posing their authority to promote peace and union 
with such adversaries [/]. And those who are 
well 'informed and impartial must candidly ac¬ 
knowledge, that the Arminians were far from 
being sufficiently cautious in avoiding connexions 
with persons of loose principles, and that by fre¬ 
quenting the company of those whose sentiments 


[c] The writers who have given accounts of those transactions 
are well known ; we shall only ir notion the first ami second vo¬ 
lumes of the Ilistoire tin Louis X 1 II. l»v Le Vassor, who treats 
largely and accurately of these religious commotions, and of the. 
civil transactions that were connected wall them. 

[/'] The conduct of the States of Holland, who employed 
not only the language of persuasion, but also the voice of au¬ 
thority, iu order to calm these commotions, and restore peace 
in tin: church, was defended, with his usual learning and elo¬ 
quence, by (irotius, in two treatises. The one, which contains 
the general principles on which this defence is founded, is en¬ 
titled, “ l)e Jure sumntarum Potestatum circa Sacra;" the other, 
in which these prinriples are peculiarly applied in justifying the 
conduct of the States, was published, iu the year 161:1, under 
the following title: “ Ordininn llollaiulue nc Westfrisuc I'icus 
a multoium caluiuniis rindicata." 
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wore entirely different from the reecived doe- 
trines of the Reformed church, they furnished 
their enemies with a pretext for suspecting their 
own principles, and presenting their theological 
system in the worst colours. 

IV. It is worthy of observation, that this un¬ 
happy controversy, which assumed another form, 
and was rendered more comprehensive hy new 
subjects of contention, after the synod of l)ort, 
was at this time confined to the doctrines relating 
to Predestination and Grace. The sentiments of 
the Arminians, concerning these intricate points, 
were comprehended in five articles. They held, 

1. “ That God, from all eternity, determined 
to bestow salvation on those whom he foresaw 
would persevere unto the end in their faith in 
Christ Jesus; and to inflict everlasting punish¬ 
ments on those who should continue in their 
unbelief, and resist, unto the end, his divine suc¬ 
cours : 

‘2. “ That Jesus Christ, by his. death and suf¬ 
ferings, made an atonement for the sins of all 
mankind in general, and of every individual in 
particular ;—that, however, none but those who 
believe in him can lie partakers of their divine 
benefit-: 

3. “ That true faith cannot proceed from the 
exercise of our natural faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of free-will; since 
man, in consequence of his natural corruption, is 
incapable either of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that therefore it is necessary to his 
conversion and salvation, that he be regene¬ 
rated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, which is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ: 

4. “ That this divine grace, or energy of the 
Holy Ghost, which heals the disorder of a corrupt 
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nature, begins, advances, and brings to perfec- cent. 
tion every tiling that can be called good in man; X V11 ' 
and that, consequently, all good works, without 
exception, are to be attributed to God alone, and 
to the operation of his grace; that, nevertheless, 
this grace docs not force the man to act against 
his inclination, but may be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual by the perverse will of the impenitent 
sinner: 

5. “ That they who are united to Christ by faith 
are thereby furnished with abundant strength, 
and with succours sufficient to enable them to 
triumph over the seduction of Satan, and the al¬ 
lurements of sin and temptation ; but that the 
question, ‘ Whether such may fall from their 
faith, and forfeit finally this state of grace ?’ has 
not been yet resolved with sufficient perspicuity; 
and must, therefore, be yet more carefully exa¬ 
mined by an attentive study of what the holy 
Scriptures have declared in relation to this im¬ 
portant point.” 

It is to be observed, that this last article was 
afterwards changed by the Arminians, who, in 
process of time, declared their sentiments with 
less caution, and positively affirmed, that “ the 
saints might fall from a state of grace [</].” 

If wo are to judge of men’s sentiments by then- 
words and declarations, the tenets of the Armi¬ 
nians, at the period of time new under considera¬ 
tion, bear a manifest resemblance of the Luthe¬ 
ran system. But the Calvinists did not judge in 
Ibis manner; on the contrary, they explained 
the words and declarations of the Arminians ae- 


[ 7 ] The history of those five articles, and more particularly of 
their reception ami progress in England, lms been written by Or. 
Ileylin, whose hook was translated into Dutch hv tlm learned and 
eloquent Brandt, and published at Rotterdam in the year 1GS7. 
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cent, cording to the notions they had formed of thou* 
XVII ‘ hidden sentiments; and, instead of judging of 
taut n! their opinions by their expressions, they judged 
^ j -, j of their expressions by their opinions. They 
maintained, that the Arrninians designed, under 
these specious and artful declarations, to insinuate 
the poison of Socinianism and Pdagianism into 
unwary and uninstructed minds. The secret 
thoughts of men are oidy known to Him who 
is the searcher of hearts; and it is his privilege 
alone to pronounce judgment upon those inten¬ 
tions ami designs that are concealed from public 
view. But if we were allowed to interpret the 
five articles now mentioned in a sense conform¬ 
able to what the leading doctors among the 
Arrninians have taught in later times concerning 
these points, it would be difficult to show, that 
the suspicions of the Calvinists were entirely 
groundless. For it is certain, whatever the Ar- 
minians may allege to the contrary, that the sen¬ 
timents of their most eminent theological writers, 
after the synod of Dort, concerning divine grace, 
and the other doctrines that are connected with 
it, approached much nearer to the opinions of 
the Pelagians and Semi-pelagians, than to those 
of the Lutheran church [//.]. 

Prince V. The mild and favourable treatment the Ar- 
dfciar'^ 0 minians received from the magistrates of I lolland, 
■gain*! the and from several persons of merit and distinction, 

Anninians. * 


[A] This i* a curious remark, ft would seem as if tin* Lit- 
tin-run* were not Semi-pelagian*; as if tlii-y crmahlcml man as 
absolutely passive in tin* work of his conversion and sanctifica¬ 
tion ; hut surli an opinion surely lias never been the general doc¬ 
trine of the Lutheran church, however rigorously Luther may 
have expressed himself on that head, ill some unguarded moments ; 
more especially, it may In- affirmed, that in latter times, the Lu¬ 
theran* are, to a man, Semi-pelagian*; ami let it not he thought 
that this is imputed to them aa a reproach. 
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encouraged tliem to hope, that their affairs would cent. 
take a prosperous turn, or at least that their *' ]I j 
cause was not desperate, when an unexpected PAJn ’ l( ' 
and sudden storm arose against them, and 
blasted their expectations. This change was 
owing to causes entirely foreign to religion ; and 
its origin must he sought for in those connexions 
which can scarcely he admitted as possible by the 
philosopher, but are perpetually presented to the 
view of the historian A secret misunderstand¬ 
ing had for some time subsisted between the 
Stadtholder Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
some of the principal magistrates and ministers 
of the new republic, such as Oldenbameveldt, 

Orotius, and Hoogerbeets; and this misunder¬ 
standing had at length broke out into an open 
enmity and discord. The views of this great 
prince are differently represented by different 
historians. Some allege, that he had formed 
the design of getting himself declared Count of 
Holland, a dignity which William I. the glorious 
founder of Belgic liberty, is also said to have had 
in view [<]. Others affirm, that he only aspired 


("/] Tlisit Maurice aimed at the dignity of Count of Holland, 
wo learn from A ul wry's Memo ires pour servir a lTIistoire do 
Holland)' et lies antics 1’iovimvs 1'nies, sect. ii. p. 210. ed. Paris. 
If we are to believe Auhery (informed by bis father, who was, at 
that time, ambassador of Fmr.ee the Hague), Oldenbameveldt 
disapproved of this design, prevented i's execution, and lost Ins 
life by his hold opposition to the views of the prince. This ae- 
enunt is looked upon as erroneous by l.e Yassor, who takes much 
pains to refute it, ami indeed with success, in his Ilistoire de 
Louis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii. p. 12:1. Le (.Mere, in his Hiblioth. 
Choisie. tom. ii. p. 121, and in his History of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, endeavours to confirm what is related by Auhery; ami 
also alVmns, that tin* project formed hv Maurice hail been form¬ 
ed before by his father. The determination of this debated point 
is not necessary to our present purpose. It is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, what is acknowledged on all sides, that Oldenbameveldt 
ami his associates suspected Prince Maurice of a design U> 
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cent, after a greater degree of authority and influence 

XVIt - than seemed consistent with the liberties of the 
i-.vht u! republic; it is at least certain, that some of the 
principal persons in the government suspected him 
of aiming at supreme dominion. The leading 
men abovementioned opposed these designs ; and 
these leading men were the patrons of the Armi- 
nians. The Arminians adhered to these their pa¬ 
trons and defenders, without whose aid they could 
have no prospect of security or protection. Their 
adversaries the Gomarists, on the contrary, se¬ 
conded the views and espoused the interests of the 
prince, and inflamed his resentment, which had 
been already more or less kindled by various 
suggestions, to the disadvantage of the Arminians, 
and of those who protected them. Thus, after 
mutual suspicions and discontents, the flame broke 
out with violence; and Maurice resolved the 
downful of those who ruled the republic, without 
showing a proper regard to bis counsels; and 
also of the Arminians, who espoused their cause. 
The leading men, that sat at the helm of govern¬ 
ment, were cast into prison. Oldenbarneveldt, 
a man of gravity and wisdom, whose hairs wen* 
grown grey in the service of his country, lost 
his life on a public scaffold ; while Grotius and 
Hoogerbeets were condemned to a perpetual pri¬ 
son [4],. under what pretext, or in consequence 


encroach upon the lilmrties of the republic, and to arrogate to 
himself the supreme dominion. Ileum the zeal of Harm-veldt to 
weaken his influence, and to set bounds to his authority ; hence 
the indignation and resentment of Maurice; and hence the down- 
fal of the Arminian sect, which enjoyed the patronage, and ad¬ 
hered to the interests of Oldenhnmeveldt and (irotius. 

[A] The truth of this general account of these unhappy 
divisions will undoubtedly be acknowledged by till parties, 
particularly at this period of time, when these tumults and 
commotions have subsided, and the spirit of party is less blind. 
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partial, and violent. And the candid and ingenuous Calvinists, 
who acknowledge this, will not thereby do the smallest prejudice 
to their cause. For should they even grant (what I neither pre¬ 
tend to affirm nor deny) that their ancestors, carried away by the 
impetuous Rpirit of the times, defended their religions opinions 
in a manner that was far from being consistent with the dictates 
of moderation and prudence, no rational conclusion can be drawn 
from this, either against them or the goodness of their cause. 
For it is well known, bout by oh- ,'rvation and experience, that 
unjustifiable timers have often been done by men, whose charac¬ 
ters and intentions, in the general, were good and upright; and 
that a good cause lias frequently been maintained by methods 
that, would not hear a rigorous examination. What 1 have said 
with brevity on this subject is confirmed and amplified hv Le 
(Here, in his Histone des Provinces Uni"s, and the Biblioth. 
I’hoisie, tom. ii. p. 13 k and also by Grotius. in his Apologeticiis 
corum, qui Hollandiie et Westfri-he, et vieinis quihusdam Na- 
tionihus pnefuerant ante Mutatioie ni qme ovenit, an. UilS. The 
life of Oldenharneveldt, written in Dutch, was published at the 
Ha gite, in 4to, in the year 1(> 18. The lii'torv of his trial, and 
of the judgment pronounced on the famous triumvirate, men¬ 
tioned above, was_drawn by Gerard Brandt, from authentic re¬ 
cords, and published under the following title : Ilistoire van de 
Hechtsplegitige gehonden in den jaaren HH8 et 1019, omtrent 
de drie gevangeue Heercn Johann Van Oldenharneveldt, I’wn- 
lmut Hoogerheets, en Hugo de Groot; a third edition of this 
hook, aimmented with Annotations, was published in 4to, at 
Hotterdnui, in the yenr 1723. The History of the Life and 
Actions of Grotius, composed in Dutch by Caspard Brandt, 
and Adrian Van C’att.-nlmrgh, end drawn mostly from original 
jiapers, easts a considerable degtec of light on the history of the 
transactions now before us. This famous work was published in 
the year I 727, in two volumes in folio, at Dort and Amsterdam, 
under the following title: Ilistoriu van bet. leveti des Iloeren 
Iluig de Groot, hesehreven tot den Anfang van zyn Gesamls- 
cliap wegens de Koninginne en Kroone van Zweden aan't Hof 
van Vrtmkryck .door C'nspard Brandt, en vervolgt tot zyn dood 
door Adrian Van Cattenburgh. Those who desire to form a 
true and accurate notion of the character and conduct of Grotius, 
and to set* him as it. were near hand, must have recourse to this 


excellent work ; since all the other accounts of this great, man 
are insipid, lifeless, and exhibit little else than a poor shadow, 
instead of a real anti animated substance. The life of Grotius. 
composed by Burigni in French, and published successively ti 


VUL, \ . 


i; c. 
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cent, us {TJ. As the Arminians were not charged with 
xvir ' any violation of tlie laws, hut merely with <!«*- 
part ii. parting from the established religion, their cause 
UyW was not of such a nature as rendered it cogniz¬ 
able by a civil tribunal. That, however, this cause 
might be regularly condemned, it was judged 
proper to bring it before an ecclesiastical assembly, 
or national synod. This method of proceeding 
was agreeable to the sentiments and principles of 
tlie Calvinists, who are of opinion, that all spiritual 
concerns and religious controversies ought to be 
judged and decided by an ecclesiastical assembly 
or council 


Paris amt Amsterdam, in two volumes Rvn, deserves perhaps 
to he included in this general censure ; it is, at least, a very in¬ 
different and superficial performance. There appeared in 

Holland a warm vindication of the memory of this great mail in 
a work published at Delft, in 1727, and intitled, (irotii Manes 
ah iniquis Obtrectationihus vimlicati; Accedit. Scriptnruiii cjiis 
turn editorum turn ineditoruni Conspectus Triplex. See the 
following note. 

jjy [7] Dr. Mosheim, however impartial, seems to have con¬ 
sulted more tlie authors of one side than of the other; prohuhly 
because they are more numerous, and more universally known. 
When he published this history, the world was not favoured with 
the Letters, Memoirs, and Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carleton; 
which Lord lloyston (now Earl of llardwiek), drew forth some 
years ago from his inestimable treasure of historical manuscripts, 
and presented to the publie, or rather at first to a select number 
of persons, to whom be distributed a small number of copies of 
these Negotiations, printed at his own expense. They were soon 
translated both into Dutch and 1'rcnclt; and though it cannot be 
affirmed that the spirit of party is no where discoverable in them, 
yet they contain anecdotes with respect both to Oldeiibarneveldt 
and Grotins, that the Arminians, and the other patrons of these 
two great men have been studious to conceal. These anecdotes, 
though they may not he at all sufficient to justify the severities 
exercised against these eminent men, would, however, have pre¬ 
vented Dr. Mosheim from saying that he knew not under what 
pretext they were arrested. 

<%}" O] The Calvinists are not particular in this; mid indeed 
it is natmal that delmtes, purely theological, should tie discussed 
in an assembly of divines. 
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VI. Accordingly a synod was convoked at Dort, cent. 
in the year lfilX, by the counsels and influence of xvu - 
lVmco Maurice [n\, at which were present cede- rAIn ’ 
siasticul deputies from the United Provinces, as also y, r — -» 
from the churches of England, Hessia, Bremen, Th e Byno<1 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The leadingDon. 
men among the Arminians appeared, before this 
famous assembly, to defend their cause ; and they 
had at their head, Simon Episeopius, who was, at 
that time, professor of divinity at Leyden, had 
formerly been the disciple of Arminius, and was 
admired, even by his enemies, on account of the 
depth of his judgment, the extent of his learn¬ 
ing, and the force of his eloquence. This emi¬ 
nent man addressed a discourse, full of modera¬ 
tion, gravity, and elocution, to the assembled 
divines ; hut this was no sooner finished, than dif¬ 
ficulties arose, which prevented the conference the 
Arminians had demanded, in order to show the 
grounds, in reason and Scripture, on which their 
opinions were founded. The Arminian deputies 
proposed to Begin the defence of their cause by 
refuting the opinions of the Calvinists, their ad¬ 
versaries. This proposal was ^ejected by the 
synod,- which looked upon the Arminians as a set 
of men that lay uhder the charge of heresy; and 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them first 
to declare and prove tlie’r own opinions, before 


[«] Our author always forgets to mention the on lor, 
issued out hy tho Status-general, for the convocation of this 
famous synod; am! hy Ids manner of expressing himself, and 
particularly hy the phrase (Mauritio auctore), would seem to in¬ 
sinuate, that it was hy the prince that this assembly was called 
together. The legitimacy of the manner of convoking this synod 
was questioned hy Oldenlmrneveldt, who maintained that the 
Xtates-gcneral had no sort of authority in matters of religion, not 
even the pmver of assembling a synod; affirming that this was 
an net of sovereignty, that belonged to each province separately 
and respectively. See Cutlet on's Letters, Ne. 
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cent, they could bo allowed to combat the sentiments 

XV1L of others. The design of the Arminians, in the 
T\rv In proposal they made, was probably to get the 
people on their side, by such an unfavourable re¬ 
presentation of the Calvinistieal system, and of the 
harsh consequences that seem deducible from it, 
as might excite a disgust in the minds of those 
that were present against its patrons and abet¬ 
tors. And it is more than probable, that one of 
the principal reasons that engaged the members 
of the synod to reject this proposal, was a con¬ 
sideration of the genius and eloquence of Kpisco- 
pius, and an apprehension of the effects they 
might produce upon the multitude. When all 
the methods employed to persuade the Armini¬ 
ans to submit to the manner of proceeding, pro¬ 
posed by the synod, proved ineffectual, they were 
excluded from that assembly, and returned home, 
complaining bitterly of the rigour and partiality 
with which they had been treated. Their cause 
was nevertheless tried in their absence, and, in 
consequence of a strict examination of their wri¬ 
tings, they were pronounced guilty of pestilential 
errors, ami condemned as corrupters of the true 
religion. This sentence was followed by its na¬ 
tural effects, which were the excommunication of 
the Arminians, the suppression of their religious 
assemblies, and the deprivation of their ministers. 
In this unhappy contest, the candid and impartial 
observer will easily perceive that there were limits 
committed on both sides. Which of the con¬ 
tending parties is most worthy of censure is a 
point whose discussion is foreign to our present 
purpose [o]. 

[o] The writers who have (riven aceounts of the synod of 
Dortare mentioned by Jo. Albert. I'abriciiis, in his Bibliotli. 
(inec. vol. xi. p. 723. The most ample account of this 
famous assembly 1ms Ix.'en (riven by Brandt, in the second 
and third volumes of Ids History of the Ileforination in tin* 
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VII. We shall not here appreciate either the cknt. 
merit or demerit of the divines that were assem- XV1J - 
hied in this famous synod; but we cannot help "* 
observing that their sanctity, wisdom, and virtue 
have been exalted beyond all measure by the Cal- T , ieju( ) g . 
vinists, while their partiality, violence, and their ">cnt that 
other defects, have been exaggerated with a cer-° 0 u ,^ d tob ° 
tain degree of malignity by the Arminians [/>]. co . ncernin « 
'I’here is no sort of doubt, but that, among the th,s S}nod ' 
members of this assembly who sat in judgment 
upon the Arminians, there were several persons 
equally distinguished by their learning, piety, and 
integrity, who acted with upright intentions, and 
had not the least notion that the steps they were 
taking, or encouraging, were at all inconsistent 
with equity and wisdom. On the other hand, it 
appeal’s with the utmost evidence, that the Armi¬ 
nians had reason to complain of several circum¬ 
stances that strike us in the history of this remark- 


I ’uitcil I’rnv'mecs; but, as this author is an Arminian, it will 
not be improper to compare his relatiou with a work of the 
learned l.eydekker, in which the piety and justice of the pro¬ 
ceedings of this “yno<l are vindicated against the censures of 
r.rnii.’.t. This ..-oik, which is composed in Dutch, was published 
in two volumes in 4to, at Amsterdam, in the year 170.) and 
1707, under the following title: Here van do Nationalo Synode, 
\ .in Dordrecht voorgestaan on bevestigd tegen de liesehuldingen 
Minti. Brandt. After comparing diligently these two produc¬ 
tions, [ could see no enormous er-or in Brandt ; for, in truth, 
these two writers do not so much diller about facts, as they do 
in the reasoning they deduce from them, and in their accounts 
of the causes from whence they proceeded. The reader will do 
well to consult the Letters of the learned and worthy Mr. John 
Hales, of Eaton, who was an impartial spectator of the proceed¬ 
ings of this famous synod, and who relates with candour and 
simplicity what he saw and heard. 

[ /<] All that appeared unfair to the Arminians in tho pro¬ 
ceedings of this synod has been collected together in a Dutch 
book, infilled, Niillitegten, Mishandelingett, emlo. anhyllike 
iWediuen <les Nalioualeu Synudi geltouden binnen Dordrecht, 
Nk<*. 
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cent, able period. It is plain, in the first place, tlmt 
X VU - the ruin of their community was a point not only 
run- ii. premeditated, but determined even before the 
y meeting of the national synod [</]; and that this 

synod was not so much assembled to examine the 
doctrine of the Armiuians, in order to sec whether 
it was worthy of toleration and indulgence, as to 
publish and execute, with a certain solemnity, with 
an air of justice, and with the suffrage and consent 
of foreign divines, whose authority was respectable, 
a sentence already drawn up and agreed upon by 
those who had t he principal direction in these affairs. 
It is further to be observed, that the accusers and 
adversaries of the Arminians were their judges, 
and that Bogerman, who presided in this famous 
synod, was distinguished by his peculiar hatred of 
that sect •, that neither the Dutch nor foreign di¬ 
vines had the liberty of giving their suffrage ac¬ 
cording to their own private sentiments, but were 
obliged to deliver the opinions of the princes and 
magistrates, of whose orders they were the deposi¬ 
taries [r] ; that the influence of the lay deputies, 
who appeared in the synod with commissions from 
the States-general and the prince of Orange, was 
still superior to that of the ecclesiastical members, 
who sat as judges; and lastly, that the solemn pro¬ 
mise made to the Arminians, when they were sum¬ 
moned before the synod, that “ they should he al¬ 
lowed the freedom of explain ing and defending their 


(3T [<y] Thin assertion is of too weighty a nature* to hit ad¬ 
vanced without sufficient proof. Our author quotes no authority 
for it. 

er O] Here our author has fallen into a palpable mistake. 
The Dutch divines had no commission hut from their respective 
consistories, or subordinate ecclesiastical assemblies; nor are 
they ever depositaries of the orders of their magistrates, who 
have lay-deputies to represent them both ill provincial and na¬ 
tional -ynoih. As to the KlijJish and olliet foreign doclois that 
;:]>|H-aied in the synod o! Doit, the case perhaps may I14VI been 
somewhat diffuent. 
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opinions, as far as they thought proper, or neces 
sary to their justification, was manifestly vio¬ 
lated [/]. 

VI11. The Arminians, in consequence of the 
derision of the synod, were considered as enemies ^ f(ltc of 
of their country and of its established religion; the Anni- 
and they were accordingly treated with great se-^“ 5 y ^ r 
verit y. They were deprived of all their posts and of Don. 
employments, whether ecclesiastical or civil; and, 
which they looked upon a; a yet more intolerable 
instance of the rigour of their adversaries, their 
ministers were silenced, and their congregations 
were suppressed. They refused obedience to the 
order, by which their pastors were prohibited 
from performing, in public, their ministerial 
functions; and thus drew upon themselves anew 
the resentment of their superiors, who punished 
them by lines, imprisonments, exile, and other 
1 narks of ignominy. To avoid these vexations, 
many <>f them retired to Antwerp, others fled to 
Franco j'wl.ilc a considerable number, accepting 
the invitation sent to them by Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, formed a colony, which settled in the 
dominions of that prince, and built for them¬ 
selves a handsome town called Frederickstadt, in 
the duchy of Slesu yek, where they still live happy 
and unmolested, in the open profession and free 
exercise of their religion. The heads of this 
colony were persons of distinction, who had been 
obliged to leave their native country on account 
of these troubles, particularly Adrian Vander 
W acl, who was the first governor of the new 
city [«]. Among the persecuted ecclesiastics 


[Y] Sec [,<*. Viissor, Ilistoiro du Regno de Louis XIII. tom. 

iii. livr. xii. p. dti.'i, :!(>(>_and Moslieim's prelaw to the Latin 

ii.'insliiiioii of Halos’ account of the synod of Don, p. 391— 

•too. 

I u ] The history of litis colony is accurately related in tin; 
(.minus Intelt published l»y l’hilip Liuibonh and Christian 
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who followed this colony, were, the famous Vor- 
stius, who, by his religious sentiments, which dif¬ 
fered but little from the Socinian system, had 
rendered the Anninians particularly odious, Gre- 
vinekhoviu3, a man of a resolute spirit, who had 
been pastor at Rotterdam, Goulart, Grevius, Wal- 
tei%Narsius, and others [ip]. 

IX. After the death of Prince Maurice, which 
happened in the year 1G&5, the Arminian exiles 
experienced the mildness and clemency of his 
brother and successor Frederic Henrv, under 
whose administration they were recalled from ba¬ 
nishment, and restored to their former reputation 
and tranquillity. Those who had taken refuge in 
the kingdom of France, and in the Spanish 
Netherlands, were the first that embraced this oc¬ 
casion of returning to their native country, where 
they erected churches in several places, and more 
particularly in the cities of Amsterdam and Rot¬ 
terdam, under the mild shade of a religious tole¬ 
ration. That they might also luv.~ a public 
seminary of learning for the instruction of their 
youth, and the propagation of their theological 
principles, they founded a college at Amsterdam, 
in which two professors were appointed to instruct 
the candidates for the ministry, in the various 
blanches of literature end science, sacred and 
profane. Simon Episcopius was the first pro¬ 
fessor of theology among the Armininns; and, 
since his time, the seminary now mentioned has 

Jlari-ooker, entitled, Kpistoke pr.Tstantium et cntdiUinirn Viro- 
iiim Krrlesiustica* et 'Ilieolooiefc, of which the last edition was 
published in folio, nt Amsterdam in the yeai I70t.—See also 
do. Motion Introdiirtio in Ilistor. (‘hcrsonosi-Cinihricai, p. ii. p- 
I US—am) I'uiitojipuluni Annulus Jicelehisn Dunie.-c Diplomatic, 
loin. iii. |). 7 \ 1. 

: "■ i l or no arnjile account of Vorstius, see Jo. Molleri Cim- 
hiia I.ini ..in, loin. ii. |i. !K1I. a* also p. 2- 17. 210. 2.»;>. .i/ti. 

ivlieie we liml „ pm In ulai oiioulit ol the oilier cn lcsia-.lic-i 
Jon c ifiuiiiioiicl. 
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boon, generally speaking, furnished with profes- cent. 
sors eminent for their learning and genius, such XV11 - 
as Coureelles, Poelonburg, Lirnhorch, Le Clerc, ®“ T ’ !!’ 
Cuttenhurg [.»;], and Wetstein. 

X. We have already seen that the original The(incicnt 
difference between the Arminians and the Cal-and modem 
vinists was entirely confined to the five points Arm™i°L 
mentioned above, relative to the doctrines ofism. 
Predestination and fit-ace; and it was the doc¬ 
trine of the former concerning these points alone 
that occasioned their condemnation in the synod 
of Doit. It is further to be observed, that these 
five points, as explained at that time by the Ar- 
liiinians, seemed to differ very little from the 
Lutheran system. But after the synod of Doit, 
and more especially after the return of the Armi¬ 
nian exiles into their native country, the theolo¬ 
gical system of this community underwent a re¬ 
markable change, and assumed an aspect, that 
distinguished it entirely from that of all other 
t 'liristimfcli.aches. For then they gave a new 
explication of these five articles, that made them 
almost coincide with the doctrine of those who 
deny the necessity of divine succours in the work 
of conversion, and in the paths of virtue. Nay, 
they went still further, and, bringing the greatest 
part of the doctrines of Christianity before tho 
tribunal of reason, they modified them considera¬ 
bly, and reduced them to an extensive degree of 
simplicity. Arminius, the parent and founder of 
the community, was, undoubtedly, the inventor 
of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to his 
disciples [y] ; but it was first digested into a re- 

[.<■] There is an accurate account of these anil the other 
A;mini.m writi.ro pven l»v Adrian Van Cattenburgh, in his 
l.iMintheea Scri|>loruni Heinonstrautiun), printed in 8vo, at 
\ m-.trrd mi. in tiie year 11‘28. 

i y ] It U a common opinion that the ancient Arminians. 
n)nt llouubhul bdote the synod of Doit, were mud) more 
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ci' nt. gular system, and embellished with the charms 
V \ IL of a masculine eloquence, by E[»iscopius, whose 
rTur ii. learning and genius have given him a place 
S m- -m* 1 among the Arminiun doctors, next to their foun¬ 
der [c]. 


sound in their opinions, an«l strict in their morals, than those 
who have lived after this period: that Arininiiis himself only re¬ 
jected the Calvinistical doctrine of absolute decrees, and what 
In; took to he its immediate consequences, adoption in all other 
points the doctrines received in the Reformed chut dies; hut 
that his disciples, ami more especially Kpiscopius, had boldly 
transgressed the hounds that had been wisely prescribed by 
their master, and had gone over to the Pelagians, and even to 
the Sociuians. Such, I say, is the opinion commonly enter¬ 
tained concerning this matter. Rut it appears, on the contrary, 
evident to me, that Arminius himself had laid the plan of that 
theological system, that was, in after times, embraced by his 
followers, and that he had instilled the main principles of it into 
the minds of his disciples; and that these latter, and particularly 
Kpiscopius, did really no more than bring this plan to r»gri-Si.-r. 
degree of perfection, and propagate, with more coinage anti 
perspicuity, tlje doctrines it contained. I have the t< stimnny of 
Arminius to support this notion, besides many"others that might 
be alleged in its behalf; for, in the last will math* by this emi¬ 
nent man, a little before bis death, he plainly anti positively 
declares, that the great object he had in view, in ull his theo¬ 
logical and ministerial labours, was to unite in one community, 
cemented by the bonds of fraternal charity, all sects and denomi¬ 
nations of Christians, the papists excepted ; his wortlN as they 
are recorded in the funeral oration, which was composed on 
occasion of his death by Rertius, are as follow: “ Ka propositi 
et tlocui ... qua! ad propagatiitnem amplilicatituiemque veritatis 
religionist Christiana*, veri Dei cullus, communis pietatis, cl 
sanct.'e inter homines conversutionis, denique nil courrnientrm 
Christiano nomini frani/nittitatrin rt jnunu juxta veilium Dei 
jhm.si.iU citujirrr, errhu/i ns vj iis /Mi/jiitnm , nun quo nulla uni- 
las fitlei, nullum pietatis aut Christiana* pacis vinculum servari 
potest." 'lllese wortls, in their amount, coitieiile perfectly 
with the motlern system of A rriiinianisin, which extends tin; 
limits of the Christian church, and relaxes the Isipd* ol fraternal 
communion in such a manner, that Christians of ail seels and id 
all ileiiorninations, whatever their sentiments anil opinions may 
Is* ipapists excepted), may lie funned into one religions body, 
ami live together in brut belly love and concord. 

[_- J Hit lift <d this eminent muu was composed iu Lul u 
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Xf. The great and ultimate end the Armini- cent. 
ans seem to have in view is, that Christians, though xvn - 
vided in their opinions, may he united in fra- PAR ^,/ 
ternal charity and love, and thus be formed into J 
one family or community, notwithstanding the^ t 
di versity of their theological sentiments. In 01’- end pro- 
der to execute their benevolent purpose, they^Armi- 
inaiiitain that Cbrst demands from bis servants man system 
more virtue than I'ahb ; that be has confined that 
belief which is essential to salvation to a few heads. 
articles; that, on the other hand, the rules of 
practice he has prescribed are extremely large in 
their extent; and that charity and virtue ought 
lo be the principal study of true Christians. 

Their definition of a true Christian is somewhat 
latitudinarian in point of belief. According to 
their account of things, every person is a genuine 
subject of the kingdom of Christ; “ 1. \Vlvo re¬ 
ceives \t he Holy Scriptures, and more especially 
the Neve Testa mei it, as the rule of his faith, how¬ 
ever he may think proper to interpret and ex¬ 
plain these sacred oracles; 2. Who abstains 
from idolatry and polytheism, with all their con¬ 
comitant absurdities; 8. Who leads a decent, 
honest, and virtuous life, directed and regu¬ 
lated by the laws of God: ami, 4. Who never 
discovers a spirit of persecution, discord, or ill- 
will towards those who differ from him in their 
religious sentiments, or in their manner of in¬ 
terpreting the holy Scriptures.” Thus the wide 
bosom of the Arminian church is opened to all 
w ho profess themselves Christians, however essen¬ 
tially they may differ from each other in their 
theological opinions. The papists alone are ex¬ 
cluded from this extensive communion, aiid this 


tiy llit* loiiniril :iml jnilii ious I.iinlioirli, and is singularly worthy 
iiiaii .iMriiiWi- (looisal. It wits |>uldUlicd at Amsterdam in Svn. 
in the yt;ai 1,01. 
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c i:\r. because they esteem it lawful [«.] to persecute 
N Vl1 ' those who will not submit to the yoke of the Llo- 
r^in n! ,nan pontiff [i]. It is not our design here either 
to justify or condeirfn these latitudinarian terms 
of communion j it is true, indeed, that, if other 
Christian churches adopted them, diversity of 
sentiments would be no longer an obstacle to 
mutual love and concord. 


£55” [«] It is not only on account of their persecuting: spirit, 
hut also on account of their idolatrous worship, that the Armi- 
nians exclude the Papists from their communion. Nee the fol¬ 
lowing note. 

[/;] For a full and accurate representation of this matter, tin- 
reader not'd scarcely have recourse to any other treatise than 
that which is published in the first volume of the works of Kpis- 
copitis (p. 508.) under the following title: Veins Thoologus 
Umnonstrans, sive verse Ileniimstrantiiiiii Theologia! tie erranti- 
Inis dilucida declaratio. This treatise is written with precision 
and perspicuity. Le Clerc, in the Dedication prefixed *to>'!->■> 
Latin translation of Dr. llammoud’s Paraphrase ami Commen¬ 
tary on the New Testament, gives a brief account the Ar- 
minian principles and terms of communion in' the following 
words, addressed to the learned men of that sect: You declare, 
says he, that they only are excluded from your communion who 
are chargeable with idolatry—who do not receive tin- holy 
Scriptures us the rule of faith—who trample upon the precepts 
of Christ by their licentious manners anti actions—anti who 
persecute those who (lifter from them in matters of religion 
Many writers affirm, that the Artninians acknowledge as their 
brethren all those who receive that form of doctrine that is 
known under the denomination of tin- Apostles’ Creed. Ilut 
that these writers are mistaken, appears sufficiently from what 
has been already said on this subject; and is further confirmed 
by the express testimony of I.e Clere, who (in his liihliuth. 
Ancienne et Mod. tom. xxv. p. II!).) declares, that it is not true 
that the Arminians admit to their communion all those who ie- 
ccive the Apostles’ Creed: his words are, I Is se trompent: ils 
(the Arminiiuis) ofl'rent la communion a tons cenx, ijui rccoivent 
I'ecriture sainte comine la sonic regie de la foi et des imrurs, et 
(|ui tie sont ni idolatres ni pcrsecuteurs. 

* I lie original words of I.e Clerc are, I’reiitcri solelis.cos ilunl.iA.it 

a \nl,is i xrluili, ijni (1.) itlolnltitiij sunt conlaniimili, (2-) *)•*• tuinitm- luls-nt 
m ti|>iiir nii pro tiiloi norma, (. ;. ) /jui imjniria morilms-aoula Clitisli c-j-ta 
ront.ult.Jut, {I.,' aul <jni tkiu-jur alius uligiuni* causa 'cxaiit. 
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Xir. From all this it appears plain enough cent. 
that the Arminian community was a kind of med- xvu - 
Joy, composed of persons of different principles, ”. 
and that, ]>roperly speaking, it could have no ^ 
fixed and stable form or system of doctrine. The T!ll , Arm; 
Arminians, however, foreseeing that this circum- nian (.'on- 
stance might he objected to them as a matter of^” nof 
reproach, and unwilling to pass for a society con¬ 
nected by no common principles or bond of 
union, have adopted, as their Confession of Faith, 
a kind of theological system, drawn up by Epis- 
eopius, and expressed, for the most part, in the 
words and phrases of Holy Scripture [rj. But as 
none of their pastors are obliged, either by oath, 
declaration, or tacit compact, to adhere strictly 
to this confession, and as, on the contrary, by 
the fundamental constitution of lliis community, 
every one is authorised to interpret its expressions 
(which are in effect susceptible of various signifi¬ 
cations) in a manner conformable to their pecu¬ 
liar sentiments; it evidently follows, that we 
cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con¬ 
sistent view of Arminianisin, or know, with any 
degree of certainty, what doctrines are adopted or 
rejected by this sect. Hence it happens, that the 
Arminian doctors differ widely among themselves 
concerning some of the most important doctrines 
of Christianity [V/J; norarethey universally agreed 
or entirely uniform in tla ir sentiments of almost 
any one point, if we except the doctrines of Pro- 


[Y] This Confession of Faith is extant in Latin, Dutch, ami 
(ici-mun. The Latin edition of it is to he found in the works of 
Kpiscopius. tom. ii. )>. ii. p. (»!).—Where may he found also a 
I Jefeueo of this Confession against the objection of the professors 
of divinity at Leyden. 

Of] They who will he at the pains of comparing together the 
theological writings of Episcopal*, Conn-piles, Linihorcli, I.e 
Clere, and Cattenbnrgh, will sue clearly the diversity of senti¬ 
ments that reigns among the Arminian doctors. 
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cknt. destination and Grace. They all, indeed, unani- 
xvlh mously adhere to the doctrine that excluded their 
i aht „! ancestors from the communion of the 'Reformed 
i churches, even that the love of God extends itself 
equally to all mankind; that no mortal is render¬ 
ed finally unhappy by an eternal and invincible 
decree; and that the misery of those that perish 
comes from themselves; but they explain this doc¬ 
trine in a very different manner from that in which 
it was formerly understood. Bo that as it may, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of the Arminians, 
and whoever opposes it, becomes thereby an ad¬ 
versary to the whole community; whereas those 
whose objections are levelled at particular tenets 
which are found in the writings of the Arminian 
divines, cannot he said, with any degree of pro¬ 
priety, to attack or censure the Arminian church, 
whose theological system, a few articles excepted, 
is vague and uncertain [e], and is not character¬ 
ized by any fixed set of doctrines and principles. 
Such only attack certain doctors of that'Commu¬ 
nion, who arc divided among themselves, and do 
not agree, even in their explications of the doc¬ 
trine relating to the extent of the divine love and 
mercy ; though this be the fundamental point 
that occasioned their separation from the Re¬ 
formed churches. 

Thepre- XIII. The Arminian church makes at present 
vTArmini. but afl inconsiderable figure, when compared with 
•uinn. the Reformed ; and, if credit may be given to 
public report, it declines from day to day. The 


What, renders the Arminian Confession of Faith mi 
uncertain representation of the sentiments of the community is. 
the liberty in which every pastor is indulged of »l,-jmititi-r trout 
it, when he find* any of its doctrines in contradiction with Ins 
private opinions. See the Introduction to the Arniinian ( miles, 
siou of Faith, in the third volume of the French uhridifineut of 
liriimlt s 1 listory of the Reformation of the Netherlands. 
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A rininians have still in the United Provinces Ihirty- cf.nt. 
four congregations more or less numerous, which x ' u ‘ 
arc furnished with eighty-four pastors; besides 
these, their church at Fredericks!adt, in the duchy 
ol Holstein, still subsists. It cannot, however, he 
said, that the credit and influence of their religi¬ 
ous principles have declined with the external 
lustre of their community; since it is well known- 
that their sentiments were early adopted in seve¬ 
ral countries, and were secretly received by 
many who had not ^lie courage to profess-them 
openly. Every one is acquainted with the change 
that has taken place in the established church of 
England, whose clergy, generally speaking, since 
the time of Archleshop Laud, have embraced the 
Arminian doctrine concerning Predestination and 
(trace; and, since the restoration of Charles II. 
have discovered a strong propensity to many 
other tenets of the Arminian church. Besides 
this, whoever has any acquaintance with the 
world, h'.ust know, that, in many of the courts 
of Protestant princes, and, generally speaking, 
among those persons that pretend to l»e wiser 
than the multitude, the following fundamental 
principle of Arminianism is adopted: “ that those 
doctrines, whose belief is necessary to salvation, 
are very few in number ; and that every one is to 
be left at full liberty, with respect to his private 
sentiments of («od and religion, provided his 
life and actions he conformable to the rules of 
piety and virtue.” Even the United Provinces, 
which saw within their bos om the defeat of Armi- 
nionism, are at this time sensible of a considerable 
change in that respect; for, while the patrons of 
Calvinism in that republic acknowledge that the 
community which makes an external profession 
of Arminianism, declines gradually both in its 
numbers and influence, they, at the same time, 
complain, that its doctrines and spirit, gain ground 
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cent, from day to day; that they have even insinuated 
XVIL themselves more or less into the hosoin t*f tin; 
r un- ii. ostahlished chuivh, and infected the theological 
system of many of those very pastors who are ap¬ 
pointed to maintain the doctrine and authority of 
the synod of Dort. The progress of Anninianism 
in other countries is abundantly known ; and 
its votaries in France, (Geneva, and many parts 
of Switzerland, are certainly very numerous [Vv (. 

gLt?" fiv'j ft m:iy not. however, he improper to observe lien, 
tliat tin* jn - *- lti< of Armiiiinnism has been preatly retarded. nnv 
tli,it it-: cause il.t’ly declines in to-nnuy si ml several j-.n t m 
Switzerland. I:> i mi- -iju*-iii-<* « *i' tin- :i- -m:it which tin* l.c'bni 
tian anil Wo’l.uiv pliiio ophv I i:t TI■ gained in these roiniti ii ». and 
particularlv amine' tin* < !*■ *.• and un*n of liamm*.*. I.eibnit/ 
ami Wolf, liv attar 1 'a*.' tliat i ; !„ ;-t v - ,,f indiUmem >*. wldrli is *-iiii- 
po*-nd t*i implv tin* ii >vvc*r <■! .n tiiio, not oidy iriflinttK liut nr/niiist 
inutivi*i. »tnj> k ut * *.•■ very to-,nidation ot tin* Arminian system, 
lint this iv,is mil all . for. by considerin'.: that multiplicity of 
worlds that compost* tin* universe, as om* System or Whole, 
whoso irrcatcst possible pcifiTtion is tin; ultimate end f creatine 
goodness. ami tin* sovereign purpose of irovnniinir ivfsllom. thev 
removed from the tloelrine of Predestination those arhitrary pro- 
eedures and narrow views, with which the Calvinist-, are sup¬ 
posed to have loaded it. and trav,* it a new, a more pleasiiip, and 
a more philosophical aspect. tin* l.eihnitiaiis laid down this 

great end as the supreme object ot (tod’s universal dominion, and 
the scope to which nil his di-pen a-ions an* directed, so tlmy con- 
cluded, that, if this end wa- (irope-. .!. it no/.v/ In* aeemnplished. 
lienee the doctrine of necessit y to fuilil tie* purposes of a Prc- 
destination fonn<led in wi-*io,,i and ooodrio.a necessity, phy¬ 
sical and mechanical in the nmt m, . of m..■ <->. il and inanimate 
tilings; hut a necessitv. *norid and *pin:ud m the voliintaiv 
tleterrninatioiis of iutellie. nt bcintrs, in < on ■••.picncc of prepollent 
motives, which produce their effects uilh cei'.iinty. tlioiiL'h llo -i 
effects he rontini'eiit, and hy no means the offspring of an ab-o 
lute and essentially immutahle fatality. These principles an* 
evidently applicable to the main doctrines of Calvinism ; hy them 
Predestination is confirmed, though inodiried with respect to 
its reasons and its ends; hy them Irresistible drain* (irresistible 
in a moral sense) is maintained upon the hypothesis ot pre¬ 
pollent motives and a moral necessity. Tile Perseverance ot the 
■Saints is also explicable upon the same system, hy a series el 
moral causes producing a series of moral effects. In consequence 
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The external forms of divine worship and ecelesi- cent. 
aslical government, in the Armiuian church, are g ^,' T I1 j j 
almost, the same with those that are in use among ’ PAR j 
the 1’reabyterians. As, however, the leading men WyW 
among the Arminians are peculiarly ambitious of 
maintaining their correspondence and fraternal 
intercourse with the clmrch of England, ami 
leave no circumstance unimproved that may tend 
to confirm this union ; so they discover, upon all 
occasions, their approbation of the episcopal form 
of ecclesiastical g<>’t; nmeul, and profess to regard 
it as most ancient, as truly sacred, and as superior 
to all other institutions of church polity 


of nil this several divines of the (ier>nnn church have applied 
llm Lcibnitinn nml Wnltkm [>li:I«.ij*!iv t.i ti <■ illustration of tin’ 
doctrines of (. tir’otinnity; an*l tie* karned < an/iu*. has w ritten a 
tiook exprcs.ly to show lln* emii*•• it use that may l>e made of that 
philosophy in throwintr litrht upi .i the chief articles of our faith 
See his ‘* I’hilnsophuc I.eilinitiaJia* *Sc Wolfiann* I'stis in Thenlo. 
gia per fvieripua lidei enpitn, atiefore Israel. Titeoph. ('itnzio.' 
and of which a second edition was ptildkhcd at Francfort raid 
l.cipsic. in 171!). See also Witlenbucli's “ Tentanieii Tlieolo- 
gia* l)o"in:itir.'e methodo scientific;! pertraefata*,” which was 
published in three vols. Svo. at Francfort in 1717. See above 
all, the famous work of Leibnitz, entitled, F.ssais de Then- 
diene, sur la Bnutc de Dieu, la Lilierte de I’Uomme, & l'Oriuine 
dil Mat"—It is remarkable enough, that the I.eihnitian system 
Inis been cin..r:ice.| h\ very few, scarcely by any of the Knglish 
Calvinists, ('an this be owing to a want of inclination towards 
philosophical disco-.•.hue ■ Thi < .nmol, he aid. The scheme of 
necessity. and of partial eviltendiair to unit erst] good, has iu- 
deed been fostered in some parts of . eat. Britain, and even has 
t,irued some zealous Amtitii.iiis l.iio moderate and philoso]ihii al 
Calvinists. But the zealous Calvinists have, for the most part, 
belli firm to their theology, and blended no philosophical prin¬ 
ciples with their system : and, it is certain, that the most, eminent, 
philosophers have been found, generally speaking, among the 
Arminians. If both Calvinists and Arminians claim a King, it 
is certain, that the latter alone can boast of a Newton, a Locke, 
a Clarke, and a Boyle. 

[/'] lienee, to omit many other circumstances that show 
iimpiestionahly the truth of this observation, the Arminians 
ha\ e been at "meat, pains to represent (J roll us, their hern and 
YOI.. V. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The- History of the Sect called Quakers. 

cent. I. The sect of Quakers received this denomiua- 
sFCT n *‘ on * n ^ ,c year 10.50, from Gervas Rennet, Esq. 
i>Aitr n. a justice of peace in Derbyshire [< 7 ], partly on 
account of the convulsive agitations and shakings 
The rise of the body with which their discourses to the 
of u.e people were usually attended, and partly on ae- 
ouor^T’ count of the exhortation addressed to this magi- 
*'«*• stratc by Fox and his companions, who, when they 
were called before him, desired him with a loud 
voice and a vehement emotion of body, to 1 ram¬ 
ble at the word of the Lord. However sarcastical 
tins appellation may 1 m*, when considered in its 
origin, the members of this sect are willing to adopt 
it, provided it be rightly understood ; they prefer 
nevertheless, to be called in allusion to that doc¬ 
trine that is the fundamental principle of their 
association, Children or Confessors of Light. In 
their conversation and intercourse with each other, 
they use no other term of appellation than that of 
Friend [//]. 

This sect had its rise in England, itt those un¬ 
happy times of confusion, anarchy, and civil 
discord, when every political or religious fanatic, 
that had formed new plans of government, or in¬ 
vented new systems of theology, came forth with 
his novelties to public view, and propagated them 

their oracle, as a particular admirer of the constitution and irn- 
vernment of the church of England, which hi; preferred before nil 
other forms of ecclesiastical polity. See what Lc C'lerc has 
published on this subject at the end of the ediiioti of Grotius' 
itook, De Veritate Kcligionis Christiana;, which he gave at tin; 
Iiairue in the year 1724, p. 370. 

[«/] Sec George Sewel’s History of the Quaker*, p. 23— 
Neal's I listory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 32. 

[Aj Sewcl, loc. cit. p. 024. 
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with impunity among a fickle and unthinking cent. 
multitude. Its parent and founder was George XVJI - 
Fox [7J, a shoemaker, of a dark and melancholy 
complexion, and of a visionary and enthusiastic y 
turn of mind. About the year 1(117, which was 
the twenty-third year of his age, he began to 
stroll through several counties in England, giving 
himself out for a person divinely inspired, and ex- 


[<] The anonymous writer of a letter to Dr. Formcy, 
F. R. S. published !*y Sieot, seems much offended at Mr. Formcy 
on account, of his cail'-g (icorre Fox, a man of a turbulent 
f-jiirit, Ki\ lie tells us, on tlie contrary, that from all the infor¬ 
mation worthy of credit which he was aide to procure, it appears 
that Fox was “ a man of so meek, contented, easy, steady, and 
tender a disposition, that it was a pleasure to he in his company, 
that he exercised no authority hut over evil, and that every 
where, mid in all, hut with love, completion, and long suffering." 
This account he takes from Penn; and it is very probable that 
he has looked no farther, unless it be to the curious portrait 
which Thomas Fllwood, another Quake r, lias given of Fox, a 
portrait in which there is such i.u affected jingle of words, as 
slums the author to have been more attentive to the arrangement 
of his sentences, than to a true exhibition of the character of his 
original; for we are told by Fllwood that this same George Fox 
was deep in divine knowledge, powerful in preaching, fervent in 
prayer, tjuick in discerning, sound in judgment (risutu tenen/is, 
<mnc >),—inanlv in personage, grave in gesture, courteous in con¬ 
versation, weighty tit communication, &c. kc. After having thus 
painted George after the fancy of Ids two brethren (for fancy is 
the Quaker’" fountain of light and truth), the letter writer ob¬ 
serves, that I)r. Formcy lias taken his account of George's tur¬ 
bulence and fanaticism from Mnsheims Ecclesiastical History. 
As Moslieini then is dead, an • cannot defend himself, may I lie 
permitted to hog of this anonymous letter writer, who appears 
to he a candid and rational man. to cast an eye upon jewel's 
History of the Quakers, and to follow this meek, courteous, and 
modest (ieorge, running like a wild nmn, through several coun¬ 
ties, refusing homage to Ids sovereign, interrupting the ministers 
in the public celebration of divine service at Nottingham, Mans¬ 
field, and Market liosworth? It is remarkable, that the very 
learned and worthy Dr. Henry More, who was not himself without 
a strong tincture of enthusiasm, and who looked upon Penn ns a 
pious Christian, treated, nevertheless, George Fox as a melan¬ 
choly fanatic, and as one possessed with the devil. See his Myst. 
of Godliness, l>. x. ch. xiii.; as also Sehol. in Diak v. sect. v. 

11 II ‘J 
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cent, horting the people to attend to the voice of the 

-- divine word, that lies hid in the hearts of all men. 
past u. After the execution of Charles I. when all laws, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, seemed to be entirely 
suspended, if not extinct. Fox exerted his fanatical 
powers with new vigour, and formed more ambi¬ 
tious and extensive views. 1 laving acquired a con¬ 
siderable number of disciples of both sexes, who 
were strongly infected with his wild enthusiasm, 
he excited great tumults in several parts of Fug- 
land : and, in the year lfi/K), went so far as to 
disturb the devotion of those that were assembled 
in the churches for the purposes of public worship, 
declaring that all such assemblies were useless and 
unchristian. For these extravagancies both he and 
his companions were frequently cast into prison, 
and chastised, as disturbers of the peace, by the 
civil magistrate [/<:]• 

[/<] Besides tin; ordinary writers of the ecclesiastical history 
of this century, the curious reader will do well to consult C'ro- 
esii Historiu Quakeriana, trihus Lihris roniprehciisa, the second 
edition of which was published in Hvo ut Amsterdam, in the 
year 1703. A physician named Kolhansius, who was horn it 
Lutheran, hut turned Quaker, published critical remaiks upon 
this history, under the title of Dilueidationes, which were first 
printed at Amsterdam, in the year 1(10(5. And it must he 
acknowledged, that there are many inaccuracies in the history 
of C'roesius; it is, however, much less faulty than another his¬ 
tory of this sect, which was published at Cologne iri 12iiio, 
in the year under the followin'.' title: “ llistoirc nbregce 

tie la Naissance cl du Progros dti Kouakeristno, avee. relit) tie 
ses Dogmes for the anonymous author of this latter history, 
instead of relating well attested facts, has compiled, without 
either discernment or choice, such an extravagant medley of 
truth anti falsehood, ns is rattier adapted to excite laughter than 
to administer instruction. See the second hook of C’roesius' 
Historia Quakeriana, p. 322 and 370. as also Le (Mere, Bililioth. 
L'niverselle et Ilistorique, tom. xxii. p. 53.—The most ample 
and authentic account of this sect is that which was composed 
by George Sewcl, from a great variety of genuine records, and 
partly from the papers of Fox, its founder, and published under 
the following title: The History of the Christian People called 
Quakers. This work is remarkable both for the industry and 
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II. The first association of Quakers was com- cfNt. 
posed mostly of visionary fanatics, and of persons X V11- 
that really seemed to he disordered in their { , AI( . ( ’ (l ‘ 
hrains, and hence they committed many enormi- 
ties, which the modern Quakers endeavour to alio- xhc first 
viate and diminish, hilt which they neither pretend a “.' ; '' , p» 5 °f 
to justify nor to approve : for the greatest part ofu n d c s r ut 
them were riotous and tumultuous in the highest CroraweU - 
degree ; and even ‘heir female disciples, forgetting 
the delicacy and decency peculiar to their sex, 
here their part in these disorders. They ran like 
Bacchanals, through the towns and villages, de¬ 
claiming against Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and 
(.•very fixed form of religion ; railed at public and 
stated worship ; affronted and mocked the clergy, 
even in tin* very exercise of their ministerial 


accuracy v.Inch tin 1 author has discovered in compiling; it. But 
as Send was himself u Quaker, So ho is sometimes chargeable 
with conccaliiu;, diminishing, or representing under artful co¬ 
lours, many things, which, il impartially related, must have ap¬ 
peared dishonourable, and might have proved detrimental, to his 
community, ft must however he granted, that, notwithstanding 
those defects, Scwel’s history is abundantly sufficient to enable 
an impartial and intelligent reader to form a just and satisfactory 
idea of this visionary sect. Voltaire has also entertained the 
public with Four Letters, concerning the Religion, Manners, 
.mil History . f the Quakers, in his Melanges do Littoratnrc 
d lii.sioiie et dc Philosophic, which arc written with liis usual 
wit and elegance, hut arc rather adapted to amuse than instruct. 
'IV conversation between him mil Andrew Pitt, an eminent 
Quaker in London, which is related these Letters, may lie 
tme in general; hut to render the account of it still more pleas- 
iiu>, the ingenious writer lias embellished it with ellusions of 
wit and fancy, and even added some particulars, that are rather 
drawn from imagination than memory. It is from the hooks 
already mentioned that the French dissertation on the Religion 


of the Quakers (which is placed in the third volume of the 
splendid work, entitled, Ceremonies et. Continues Religieuses lie 
s ], M lVuples) is childly compiled, though with less attention 
accuracy than might have been expected—A Lutheran 
;„! Frederic Ernest Meis, has given an account of 
in a (leimail work, entitled. Entwiirff dee 
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XVII. 

sr.i-’T. n. 

I’AUT 11. 


functions [M]; trampled upon the laws and 
upon the authority of the magistrates, under the 
pretext of being actuated by a divine impulse; 

ggT [M] A female, contrary to the modesty of her sex, came 
into 'Whitehall Chapel stark naked, in the midst of public wor¬ 
ship, when Cromwell was there present. Another came into 
the Parliament-house, with a trenchant in her hand, which she 
broke in pieces, savin", “ Thus shall he he broke in pieces." 
Thomas Adams, having complained to the Protector of the im¬ 
prisonment of sotno of his friends, ami not lindimr redress, he 
took off his cap and tore it in pieces, saying, “ So shall thy tro- 
vernment he torn from thee and thy house.” Several pretending 
an extraordinary message from heaven, went about, the streets, 
denouncing the judgments of (Jod agnin-t the Protector and his 
council ; and one came to the door of the Parliament-house with 
a drawn sword, and wounded several, saying, he was inspired hy 
the Holy Spirit to kill every man that sat in tha* home. The 
most extravagant (pinker that appeared in this time was James 
Naylor, formerly an otlieer, a mail of parts, and so much admired 
hy these fanatic-, that they blasphemously styled him, The ever¬ 
lasting Son of Righteousness; the Prince of Peace; the only 
begotten Son of C/od ; the Vaire-f among ten Thousand. See 

Neal s Hist, of the Puritans-The Life and Trial of Naylor, p. 

(i. 7, Ac. The anonymous author of the Letter to l)r. l-Winey, 
1'. R. S. -emus to have |o-t sight of tin- -tnte of (juaheri-m in the 
time of lox, when he denies that the charge of turbulence and 
fanaticism can be proved aguin-t him or his friend-, and gi\es 
the gentle denomination of imprudence to the evtravic.encics 
exhibited by the Quakers under Charles 1. and the Common¬ 
wealth. The single story of Naylor, who was the convert and 
pupil of Vox, the lettcis, full of hla-pbeinmi- absurdity, written 
to this Rose of Sharon, this new .le-us, hy Hannah Stranger, 
Richard Fairntan. and other-, show the horrid vein of fnna'ici-m 
that rati through this visionary -ert. See the-e letters in the 
Life and Tiinl of Naylor, who. though crnellv scourged, wa-, 
however, whipped into hi, -ee.se-, or, tit lea-t, lumiglit by hi- 
sufferings into a calmer state of mind. See nl-o Sal.m Inthroned, 
Ac. p, f A ■>. If iprtketi in be now in Lnglutul on a more ra¬ 
tional footing, we mav congratulate its tnembei- upon the happy 
change, but at the sane- time condole uilh them on the approach¬ 
ing annihilation of their s, ct; for if rt t.smt gel - in among them, 
the spirit |J mean tin >/ -piiitl will soon lie ijin m bed, and Inney 
being no mole the only cttlitnni of truth, the fnndamenttd pliti- 
ciple ,,l their ext-tdiie will be dealned. In -itch a caln-tiophe. 
the abeiioi anen ut unakeiiuu will furl mac ii mtci atem-" 
llte Mcihvi: ■ . 
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ami made use of their pretended inspiration to cknt. 
excite the most vehement commotions both in XVI1- 
state and church. I lence it is not at all sur- III 
prising that the secular arm was at length raised 
against these pernicious fanatics, and that many of 
them were severely chastised for their extrava¬ 
gance and folly [7], Cromwell himself, who was, 
generally speaking, an enemy to no sect, however 
enthusiaslical it might he, entertained uneasy ap¬ 
prehensions from the frantic violence of the 
Quakers, and therefore, in his first thoughts, 
formed a resolution to suppress their rising com¬ 
munity. Hut when he perceived that they treated 
with contempt both his promises and threaten¬ 
ing.', and were, in effect, too powerful or too head¬ 
strong to yield to either, he prudently abstained 
from the use of force, and contented himself with 
employing wise measures and precautions to pre¬ 
vent their fomenting sedition among the people, 
or undermining the foundations of his new sove¬ 


reignty [w]. 

III. In process of time, the fumes of this The P ro- 
exeessive fanaticism began to evaporate, and f c r c e “ s u “ f d ^“ 
the ardent impetuosity of the rising sect seemed Charles n. 
gradually to subside; nor did the divine light, of j^ cs IL 
'which tlie Quakers boast, produce such tumults 
in church and state, as at the first declaration of 


their celestial pretensions. Under the reign of 
('harles 11. both their religious doctrine and 


discipline assumed a more regular and permanent 
form, by the care and industry of Fox, assisted, 
in this very necessary undertaking, by Robert 
Barclay, George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, men 
of learning and abilities, who became, notwith- 


[7] Nciil's History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 153.—Sewel's 
History < *Ne. fumsini. 

| j Cl;in.ihleii tells us, in his History of the lvdiellion, that 
die (»i,.,|,ei hIumvh |i<*i'i‘rf«ml in their hitter trinity airain-i. 
Co.-uiwell l:.r n 1*1.- llisteiy. hook i j>. ‘.'1. 113. lit', 11 
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cknt. standing, members of this strange community. 

xvii. Fox stood in urgent need of such able assistants; 
rTur f° r gross ignorance liad rendered his religion, 
hitherto, a confused medley of incoherent tenets 
and visions. The new triumvirate, therefore, 
used their utmost endeavours to digest these 
under certain heads, and to reduce them to a sort 
of theological system [»]. But such was the 
change of times, that the wiser and more moderate 
Quakers in England suffered more vexations, 
and were involved in greater calamities, than had 
fallen to the lot of their frantic and turbulent 
ancestors. These vexations, indeed, were not so 
much the consequence of their religious principles 
as of their singular customs and manners in civil 
life. For they would never give to magistrates 
those titles of honour and pre-eminence that arc 
designed to mark the respect due to their autho¬ 
rity ; they also refused obstinately to take the oath 
of allegiance to their sovereign [o], and to pay 
tithes to the clergy; hence they were looked 
upon as rebellious subjects, and, on that account, 
were frequently punished with great severity [/>]. 
Under the reign of James 11. and more parti¬ 
cularly about the year 108.5, they began to see 


[»] I'or an account of the life and writings of Barclay, sen 
the General Dictionary—Sowcl, iu his History of the (luakers, 
gives an ample account of Keith. There i> also particular men¬ 
tion made of Fisher, in a German work, iutitled, I’liscliuldigc 
Naehrieht, 1750, p. 338. 

!>] This refusal to take the oath of allegiance did not 
proceed from any disaffection to the government, hut from a 
persuasion that all oaths were unlawful, and that swearing, even 
upon the most solemn occasions, was forbidden in the New 
Testament. They also sincerely believed that they weie as 
much obliged to obedience by au affirmation, which they were 
willing to make, as by an oath. 

[ ji j See a circumstantial account of their Mill'd mgs under 
( h.uliM If. in Neal’s Ilistmy of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 313. 

3.>.i. 3'Mi. 518. ;>■>:>. 5(iU_Burnet’s History ol bis 

own Time., \ul. i. p. Z'il. —Scwe), lot. cit jmihwi. 
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morn prosperous days, and to enjoy the sweets of cent. 
toleration and liberty, which they owed, not to xvl1 - 
the clemency of the government, but to the JJ* 

friendship of that monarch for the famous Wil- -J 1 

liam Penn [<?], who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmost moment, and had ren¬ 
dered him signal and important services [r]. 

What James had done, from motives of a personal 
or political nature, in favour of the Quakers, 

King William III. confirmed and continued, from 
a zeal for maintaining the rights of conscience, 
and advancing the cause of religious liberty. 

Prom these motives, he procured a full and ample 
toleration for dissenters of almost all denomina¬ 
tions j and the Quakers, in consequence of this 


T <i~] See Sowol’s History of the Quakers. 

[r] Thu indulgence of Jmnc.s II. towards the Quakers, 
ami other dissenters from tho established church, was, at bottom, 
founded on a zeal for popery, and designed to favour the Homan 
Catholics. More particularly the order he sent to the Lord 
■Mayor of London, the 7th of November, 1687, to dispense with 
the Quakers not swearing, was evidently designed to open a 
door to the Homan Catholics to bear offices in the state without 

a Fgal qualification_At the same time, it is probable enough, 

that si personal attachment to the famous William Penn may 
hate contributed to render this monarch more indulgent to his 
r-eft. than he would otherwise have been. The reasons of this 
atm. huient are differently represented. Some suppose it to have 
Ih-cii ouitig to the services of 'father in the fleet commanded 
again-t the Dutch in the year 1665, by King James, when Duke 
„f V«rk. Others attribute this attachment to his personal ser¬ 
vices. From the high degree of favour he enjoyed at court, they 
concluded that lie was a concealed papist, and assisted the king 
in the execution of his designs. That the imputation of popery 
was groundless, appears from his correspondence with Dr. Til- 
b.is.iu, which is published in the life of Penn, that is prefixed to 
the tii -t volume of the works of the latter. It is nevertheless 
certain, (hat he, was very intimate with Father Peters, the hot¬ 
headed Jesuit, whose bigotry formed the king's projects, and 
whose imprudence rendered them abortive. It is also certain. 
tb.it, in the \ear 1686 he went over to Holland, in order to per- 
. tiaijc the piiuce ol Orange to come into king James' measuie.-:. 
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cp.\'T. grant, enjoyed at length, upon a constitutional 
XVM - looting, tranquillity and freedom [.«]. 

, MA .!' "* IV. Fatigued with the vexations and perscou- 
v j t - > > lion winch they suffered m their native country 
.... during the reign of Charles II. tlio Quakers look- 
of ed about for some distant settlements, where they 
(i'l-iUrism Tn ;,,] l t shelter themselves from the storm : and 

out of Liu- . i . . . . . , . 7 .. . 

with this view began to disseminate their religi¬ 
ous principles in various countries. Attempts of 
this nature were made in Germany, Prussia,Franco, 
Italy, Greece, Holland, and Ilolstcin, hut with lit¬ 
tle success; the Dutch, however, were, after much 
importunity, persuaded to allow a certain number 
of these enthusiasts to settle in Holland, where 
they still continue to reside. Multit udes of them 
also went over to America, and formed settle¬ 
ments there, not long after the first rise of their 
sect; and it afterwards happened, by a singular 
concourse of events, that this new world became 
the chief scat of their prosperity and freedom. 
William Perm, son of the famous vice-admiral 
of that name, who embraced Quakerism in the 
year If if is, received in the year IfiSO, from 
Charles 11. and from the English parliament, 
the grant of an ample, fertile, hut uncultivated 
province in America, as a reward for the emi¬ 
nent services of his father. This illustrious 
Quaker, who was far from being destitute of 
parts, and whose activity and penetration were 
accompanied with an uncommon degree of elo¬ 
quence [/], carried over with him into his new 
dominions a considerable colony of his Friends 


[".v j (Tiuvres M. <li: Volatile, tom. iv. p. 18‘i. 

[/] ISi'Imp Unmet, win* knew l’< mi por-onnlly, my-, 
tliiit “ lie wiet h talkimr. vain man, win* bail ■mcli « hiyli 
»|iinioii of list own eloi|ueine, that lie tlinie.dit nnlliin;: could 
'll.nnl helore it; and that he had a tedioii-. lo.eiim*. way. th.n 
"ai not ;ij(t to overcome a mall - lew on, tlnmeh it nn-dii 
tile hi I'.itieme." 
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5uk 1 nrothren; and he founded in those distant cent. 
regions a republic, whose form, laws, and insti- XVIL 
lotions, resembled no other known system of go- ^art ”, 
verninent, whose pacific principles and commer- ^ -J j 
cial spirit have long blessed it with tranquillity 
and opulence, and which still continues in a pro¬ 
sperous and flourishing state [«]. The Quakers 
predominate in this colony, both by their in¬ 
fluence and their numbers; but all those who 
acknowledge the i>i>lenco and providence of one 
Supreme Being, and show their respect to that 
Being, either by external worship, or at least by 
the regularity of their lives and actions, are ad¬ 
mitted to the rights and privileges of citizens in 
1 iiis happy republic, liie large province that 
constitutes its territory was called Pennsylvania, 
from the name of its proprietor; and its capital 
eilv was named Philadelphia, from the spirit of 
union and the fraternal loy< that reigned at first, 
and is still supposed to prevail, more or less, 
among its inhabitants. 

V. l iven during the life of their founder, the The ;»te S - 
Quakers, notwithstanding their extraordinary 
pretensions to fraternal charity and union, we 1*C contents 
frequently divided into parties, and involved in <} u '^ crs- 
contests and . debates. These debates, indeed, 
which were carried on in *he years lti5(3, 1()()1, 
and If is. 1 }, with peculiar varmth, were not occa¬ 
sioned by any doctrines of a '•eligious nature, but 
b v a diversity of opinion 1 -' about matters of dis¬ 
cipline, about certain customs and manners, and 
other ail'airs of little moment; and they were ge- 

1 The laws and elmrfors of tin- colony of Pennsylvania 
in;:v i„. mvii in Papin's History, Point's Works, ami in other 
i i.lii-i-liniis of puhlie rocords; they art- also inserted in tin* 

I’.iMiiillii ijito !!titaitiiii|iie, tom. xv. p. ,'UO. tom. xvi. p. 1-7.— 

1 ‘.Mitt anpio.-.i .. a feat reputation, liotli liy hit writings ami the 
an,., i. in,. , .ade in life. See the aCCOUUU- si\c» of hint 
i... . ’ c • .. *t 
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cent, norally terminated in a short time, nml without 
sirr ’m ,nuc ^ difficulty [«']. But, after the death of 
pakt Fox, which happened in the year some 

-fcir* Friends, and more especially George Keith, who 
was by far the most learned member of the com¬ 
munity, excited, by their doctrines and innova¬ 
tions, new discords of a much more serious and 
momentous kind than those which had before di¬ 
vided the brethren. This fountain of contention 
was opened in Pennsylvania, where Keith was 
charged with erroneous opinions concerning se¬ 
veral pointsoftheology, and more particularly con¬ 
cerning the Human Nature of Christ., which he 
supposed to be two-fold, the one spiritual and ce¬ 
lestial, theothereorporealandterrestrial[./]. This 
and other inventions of Keith would perhaps have 
passed without censure, among a people who re¬ 
duce the whole of religion to fancy and a kind of 
spiritual- instinct, had not this learned man ani¬ 
madverted, with a certain degree of severity, 
upon some of the fanastie notions of the American 
brethren, and opposed, in a more particular man¬ 
ner, their method of converting the whole hi¬ 
story of Christ’s life and sufferings into a mere 
allegory, or symbolical representation of the du¬ 
ties of Christianity. The Furopeaq Quakers dare 
not so fur presume upon the indulgence of the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, as to deny openly 
the reality of the history of the life, mediation, 
and sufferings of Christ j but in America, where 
they have nothing to fear, they are said to 
express themselves without ambiguity, on this 
subject, and to maintain publicly, that Christ 
never existed, but in the hearts of the faith- 

f w"| Sec Sinv<Tn History of tint Quati-o. 
t?>V | > i (Vionion i«** H < .'outturn-* <le (on* li-> lVu|ilr.- ilu 
Mnmlr, tom. iv. p. Ill_Crocirti IIi.>toiia ((iialii-iuiu, lilt. iti. 

n. H'i. 
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ful. This point was debated between Keith cent. 
and bis adversaries, in several general assemblies XVH 
of the sect held in England, and was at length 
brought before the parliament. The contest was ' 
terminated in the year l(i‘)5, by the excommu¬ 
nication of Keith and his adherents, which so ex¬ 
asperated this famous Quaker [_y], that he return¬ 
ed some years after this, into the bosom of the 
English church, and died in its communion [\?]. 

Ilis friends and followers continued, for along 
time, to hold their assemblies, and exercise their 
religion in a state of separation from the rest of 
the sect; but now, if we may believe public fame, 
t hey are reconciled with their brethren [«]. 


O] Bishop Burnet, who was certainly hotter acquainted 
with the history of Keith, (with whom he had been educated) 
than Dr. .Mosheim, attributes his return to the church of Eng¬ 
land, to a much worthier motive than Vritation and resentment. 
He tells us that Keith, after the American quahers had appeared 
to hint as little better than Deists, opposed them so warmly, 
that they sent him hack to England. Here lie opened a new 
meet in", and by a printed summons called togethor the whole 
party to convince them of these errors. “ lie continued those 
meetings," says the bishop, “ being still, in outward ajrpearance, 
a quai.er, for some years; till having prevailed as far as he saw 
any appearance of success, he laid aside their exterior, and was 
reconciled to the church.” See Burnet's History of his own 
Times, vol. ii. p. 245). 

[c] Nee Burnet, ibid_Sewel's a count of the troubles occa¬ 

sioned by Keith, in his History of the Quakers. But Sewel 
was either unacquainted with the true nature and state of this 
controversy, which, ns he was an illiterate man, may well have 
been the ease, or he has given designedly a false and ambiguous 
representation of the matter. See the life of (.lister, in the 
Europa Krudila of Uahtlefus*, where this controversy is placed 
in its true light. Custer was a man of probity, who lived at that 
time in America, and was an eye witness of these divisions. 

[//] See lingers' Christian Quaker, published in 4to. at Lon¬ 
don, in the year I til)!);—ns also. The Quakers a divided People, 
.published in 1708.—Unsehuldig. Nnchricht, 1744. p. 496. 


> This work is written in tJeruian. 
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cent. VI. The religion of flic sect called Quakers 
x ' n - has an air of novelty that strikes at lirst sight, 
,, A , n ‘blit, when viewed' closely, it will appear to be 
nothing more than a certain modification of that 
The foii- f an,ous Mystic theology, which arose* so early as 
gion of the the second century, was fostered and embellished 
Snared h Y the luxuriant fancy of Origen, and passing 
in «general through various hands assumed diiTerent aspects 
view. ° f until it was adopted by the Quakers, who set oil' 
the motley form with new additions of their own 
invention. Fox, indeed, is not chargeable with 
these inventions; his ignorant arid inelegant sim¬ 
plicity places him beyond the reach of suspicion 
in this matter; hut it is at the same time, un¬ 
doubtedly certain, that all his doctrine concerning 
the internal word, and the divine light within its 
operations and effects, was either borrowed from 
the writings of tin* Mystics, which wen*, at that 
time, in the hands of many, or at least picked up 
from the conversation and expressions of some 
persons of the Mystic order. The tenets, how¬ 
ever, which this blunt and illiterate man express¬ 
ed in a rude, confused, and ambiguous maimer, 
were dressed up and presented under a different 
form by the masterly hands of Barclay, Keith, 
Fisher, and Penn, who digested them with such 
sagacity and art, that they assumed the aspect of 
a regular system. The Quakers may therefore 
lie deemed with reason the principal branch of 
the Mystics, as they not only embraced the pre¬ 
cepts of their hidden wisdom, hut even saw ifs 
whole tendency, and adopted, without hesitation, 
all its consequences [/>]. 


[7/] Most pooplo nrc of opinion, tlmt wo nro to loarn tin* Into 
•lnotrim* amt soritiiiionts of tin* fliialier* from tin; I'atoeliMn of 
Kohort liarolay, anil moro rsperially from his Apology for llm 
truo Christian Divinity, &o. which was published at I.innlno 
in 4to, in the yoar 1070, and was translated into wvor.il lb- 
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VII. The fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, 
from whence all their other tenets are derived, 


CENT. 
Mil. 
sect. ir. 
pa nr ii. 


r,,, .- n InnpuaR™. Nor do I deny, that the members of this sect 
nn- very desirous that we should judge of their religious senti- • l0 , ,im '~ 
inents by the doctrine that is exhibited in these books. But ofUio*'** 1 ' 1 * 
ii those who arc disposed to judge by this rule, go so far ns to Quakers, 
maiii'nin, that these books contain all the religious tenets that 
have formerly been advanced, or are at present adopted by the 
people called quakers, l.iey may be refuted without difficulty, 
bow a great variety ol Iiks and r cords, of unquestionable 
authenticity. It is necessary to enter into the true spirit of 
llarelays writings. This ingenious man appeared ns a patron 
and defender of qiiakerisin, ami not as a professed teacher or 
expositor ol its various doctrines; and he interpreted and modi¬ 
fied the opinions of his sect after the manner of a champion or 
advocate, who undertakes the defence of an odious cause. How 
then does lie go to work? lit the first place, he observes an 
entire silence in relation to those fundamental principles of 
< hii-tianity, concerning which it. is of great consequence to 
know the real opinions of the quakers: and thus he exhibits a 
system of theology that is evidently lame and imperfect. For 
it is the peculiar business of a prudent apologist to pass over in 
silence points that are scarcely susceptible of a plausible defence, 
and to enlarge upon those only which the powers of genius and 
eloquence may he able to embellish and exhibit in an advanta¬ 
geous point of view. It is observable, in the second place, that 
Hart-lay touches in a slight, superficial, and lmsty manner, some 
tenets, which, when amply explained, had exposed the quakers 
to severe censures; and in this he discovers plainly the weak¬ 
ness of his cause. Lastly to omit many other observations tlmt 
might be made here, ibis writer employs the greatest dexterity 
and art in softening and modifying ''lose invidious doctrines which 
lie cannot conceal, and dure not disavow; for which purpose he 
carefully avoids all those phrases and terms that are made use of 
by the quakers, ami are peculiar to their sect, and expresses their 
tenets ill ordinary language, in terms of a vague and indefinite 
nature, ami in a style that easts a sort of mask over their natural 
aspect. At this rate the most enormous errors maybe held with 
impunity; for t here is no doctrine, however absurd, to which a 
plausible air may not he given by following the insidious method 
of )!,uclay ; and" it is well known that even the. doctrine of Spi- 
uo/a was." with a like.artifice, dressed out, and disguised by some 
of his disciples. The other writers of this sect have declared 
their sentiments with more freedom, perspicuity, and candour, 
particulaily the famous William IVim and (ifurge Whitehead, 
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cevt. is that famous anil ancient opinion of the Mystic 
xvir - school, “ That there lies concealed in the minds 
part ii. u h men a certain portion of divine reason, a 
spark of the same wisdom that exists in the Su¬ 
preme Being. Therefore, those who arc desirous 
of arriving at true felicity and eternal salvation, 
must, according to their system, by self con¬ 
verse, contemplation, and perpetual efforts to 
subdue their sensual affections, endeavour to 
draw forth, kindle, and inflame, that divine, 
hidden spark, which is overpowered by the 
darkness of the flesh, and suffocated, as it were, 
by that mass of matter with which it is sur¬ 
rounded. They who observe this rule, will 
feel, say the Quakers, a divine glow of warmth 
and light, and hear a celestial and divine voice 
proceeding from the inward recesses of their 
souls; and by this light, and this voice, they 
will be led to all truth, and be perfectly assured 
of their union with the Supreme Being.” This 
hidden treasure, which is possessed, though not 
improved, by all the human race, bears different 
denominations in the language of this fanatical 
sect. They frequently eafl it divine light, some¬ 
times a ray of the eternal wisdom, at others, the 
heavenly Sophia, whom they suppose married to 
a mortal, and whose wedding garments some of 


whose writings deserve an attentive perusal preferably to all the 
other productions of that community. There is, among othei 
writing* of these eminent quakers, one in whose composition 
they were both concerned, and which was published at T.oinlnn 
in the year 1574, under tho following title: The Christian 
Quaker and his Divine Testimony vindicated by .Scripture, 
Reason, and Authorities, against the injurious Attempts that 
have been lately made by several Adversaries. The first pert 
of this book was written by Penn, nnd the second by Whitehead. 
There is also in Sewcl's I fistory a confession of faith, that was 
published hy the Quakers in the year 1003, during their con¬ 
troversy with Keith; but this confession is composed with great 
prudence, ami is full of ambiguity. 
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tlx’ir writers describe with the most gaudy and cent. 
pompous eloquence. But the most usual epi- xvn - 
thets given to this spiritual treasure are those of jj’ 
the internal word and of Christ within; for as, v^ '* 

on the one hand, they adopt that doctrine of 
< )rigen, and the ancient mystics, which repre¬ 
sents Christ as the eternal reason, or wisdom of 
Cod; and, on the other, maintain, that all men 
are endowed naturally with a certain portion of 
the divine wisdom ; they are thus directly led to 
affirm, that Christ, or the word of God, dwells 
and speaks in the hearts of all men [<;]. 

VIII. All the singularities and wonderful fan-™* 
eies, that are to he found in the religious system from 
of tin' Quakers, aio the immediate consequences^^ 
of the fundamental principle now mentioned.trine. 

I'or since Christ resides in the inward frame 
of every mortal; it follows, “ First, That the 
whole of religion consists in calling off the mind 
from external objects, in weakening the influence 
and ascendant of the outward senses, and in 
every one’s entering deeply into the inmost 
recedes of his heart, and listening attentively 
to the divine instructions and commands that 
the internal word, or Christ within, delivers 
there. Secondly, That the external word, i. e. 
the holy Scripture, neither points out the way 
of salvation, nor leads men to it; since it only 
consists of letters and w. ds, which being void 
of life, have not a degree of efficacy and power 
sufficient to illuminate the human mind, and 
to unite it to God. The only advantage that, 
in their opinion, results from a perusal of the 
holy Scriptures, is, that they excite the mind 

[V] It is, nevertheless, to lie observed, that the modem 
Quakers, as appears from the writings of Martyn ami others, 
are, generally speaking, ignorant of ihe system ot their an- 
eestors, and perpetually contouad the innate divine light 
aliuveiiientioiied, with the operations of the Holy (xhost in 
the tiiiuds of the faithful, 

I I 


VOI.. v. 
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ci' NT. to listen to tlio dictates of tin* internal word, 
XV11, and to go to the school of Christ, who teaches 
i-aVt n”. "’dl'in them; or, to express the same thing in 
other words, they look upon the Hible as a 
mute master, wh.o, hv signs and figures, points 
out and discovers that living master and effec¬ 
tual guide who dwells in the mind. Thirdly, 
That they who are witliout this written word, 
such as the Jews, Mahometans, and savage na¬ 
tions, are not, on that account, either removed 
front the path, or destitute of the doctrine of 
salvation, though they indeed want this infe¬ 
rior and subordinate help to its attainment. 
For if they only attend to this inward teacher, 
who always speaketh when tin* man is silent, 
they will learn abundantly, from him, all that i- 
neeessary to he known and practised in order 
to their filial happiness. That of consequence, 
fourthly, The kingdom of Christ is of a vast 
extent, and comprehends tin* whole race of 
mankind. For all have Christ within them, 
ami therefore, even those who are deprived 
of the means of knowledge, and live in the 
grossest ignorance of the Christian religion, are 
eapahh* of obtaining, through him, wisdom 
here, and happiness hereafter. Hence, also 
they conclude, that those who lead virtuous 
lives, and resist the impulse of their lusts and 
passions, whether they he Jews, Mahometans, 
or Polytheists, shall ho united to Cod in this 
life, hy means of the Christ that lies hidden 
within them, and shall enjoy the fruits of this 
union in the life to conic. To these tenets 
they add, in the fifth place, That a heavy, dark 
body, composed of corrupt matter, hinders 
men from discerning, with ease, this hidden 
Christ, and from hearing his divine and in¬ 
ternal voice. Therefore they look upon it as 
a matter of the highest importance, to watch 
against the pernicious consequences of this union 
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between tin; soul and body, that the latter cent. 
may not blunt the powers of the former, dis- XV11 - 
turh its tranquillity, or, by the ministry of the p^irr n" 
outward senses, ‘till it with the images of vain, v 
sensible, and external objects.” The consi- v 
deration now mentioned engages them, lastly, 

‘ To look upon it as utterly incredible, that 
(k>d should ever again shut up, in the same 
material habitation, the souls that are set free 
by death from their bodily prison; and there¬ 
fore they aflirm, tint the Gospel account of 
tin- resurrection of the body must either he 
interpreted in a figurative sense, or he under¬ 
stood as pointing out the creation of a new and 
celestial body [V/].” 

IX. It appears evidently from all this, that the Their doc- 
existence of the man Christ Jesus together with trine . con * 

i * ,. , 1 ° • cerninff 

the circumstantial accounts we have m Scrip- cima. 
tore of his divine origin, his life, and actions, 
hi' satisfaction, merits and sufferings, make no 
C'-ential part of the theological system of the 
Quakers, which is lmilt upon a different founda¬ 
tion, and derives the whole plan and method of 
salvation from the Christ within. Hence seve¬ 
ral members of that sect, as we learn from 
writers of unquestionable authority, went sueli an 
extravagant length as to maintain, tfiat the ac¬ 
counts we have of Jesus Christ, in the Gospel- 
history, do not relate to 'he Son of God, who 
took upon him the nature of man, but to that 
( hrist, w iihin, whose operations are recorded by 
the sacred historians in a figurative and allegorical 


',/j The (Junkers adopt nil those tenets; they nre at least 
t „ adopt them, unless they renounce the fundamental 
pi in" ipics of their system. We have omitted the mention of 
those points about which they dispute among themselves, that 

..ay not appear to take pleasure in representing them under 

ui|i,uis cuIouiN. 
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ci'.nt. language. This opinion, if wo mav eonfide in 
xvn - the testimonies of unexceptionable witnesses, is so 

iAVt ii*. * ar horn having lost its credit among them, that 
it is still openly professed by the American 
Quakers. Those of Kurope, whether from the 
force of conviction or the suggestions of prudence, 
differ entirely from their brethren in this re¬ 
spect; they hold, “That the divine wisdom, or 
reason, resided in the Son of the Virgin Maty, 
and conveyed its instructions to mankind by his 
ministry;” and they profess to believe, “that 
this divine man really did and suffered what is 
recorded concerning him by the sacred writers.” 
It is nevertheless certain, that they express tItem- 
selves in a very ambiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the history of the divine 
Saviour; and, in a more particular manner, their 
notions concerning the fruits of his sufferings, and 
the efficacy of his death, are so vague and ob¬ 
scure, that it is very difficult to know what is 
their real opinion about the degree of this effica¬ 
cy, and the nature of these fruits. It is still fur¬ 
ther worthy of observation, that the Kurnpean 
Quakers, though they acknowledge the reality of 
the life, actions, ami sufferings of (-hrist, yet do 
not entirely reject the allegorical interpretation of 
our Saviour’s History mentioned above ; for they 
consider the events that happened to Christ, in 
the course of his ministry here upon earth, as the 
signs and emblems of those scenes through which 
the mental Christ must pass, in order to render 
us partakers of eternal salvation, lienee they 
talk in high-swoin and pompous strains (like tin a 
models the Mystics) of the birth, life, sufferm::-. 
death, and resurrection of Christ in the hearts ot 
the faithful. 

Thrir rt»: - X. The religious discipline, worship, and 
n '»n.il‘ ,a< Quakers, How from the same ori- 

ginal source from which, us we have already oh- 
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served, th cir doctrine and tenets were immediate¬ 
ly derived. They meet for the purposes of reli- 
irion on the same days which are set apart for the 
celebration of public worship in all other Christian 
churches ; hut they neither observe festivals, nor 
use external rites and ceremonies, nor suffer re¬ 
ligion, which they place entirely in the mental 
worship of the hidden Christ, to be shackled 
and cramped by positive institutions. All the 
members of their community, whether male or 
female, have an equal right to teach and exhort 
in their public meetings; for who, say they, will 
presume to exclude* from the liberty of speaking 
to the Brethren, those persons in whom Christ 
dwells, and by whom he speaks? They reject 
tin* use of prayers, hymns, and the various out¬ 
ward forms of devotion, by whicli the public 
worship of other ('hristian churches is distinguish¬ 
ed ; and this, indeed, is an instance of their con- 
sistenev with themselves, a> it is the immediate 
eon-ef'iience of their religious system; for, in 
their judgment, it is not the person who expresses 
his desires in a sot form of words, that can be said 
to pray truly, hut he on the contrary, who, by a 
deep recollection, withdraws his mind from every 
outward object, reduces it to a state of absolute 
tranquillity, silences every inward motion and 
infection, ’and plunges it, as it were, into the 
abyss of Deity. They neither observe the insti¬ 
tution of Baptism, nor do they renew the remem¬ 
brance of Christ ’s death, and of the benefits that 
remit from it, by the celebration of the Eucha¬ 
rist. They look upon these two institutions as 
merely .ludaical, and allege, that our Saviour ob¬ 
served them for no other end than to show for 
once, in a visible manner, the mystical purifica¬ 
tion of the soul, under the figure of baptism, and 
the spiritual nourishment of the mwaid man, un¬ 
der that of the Eucharist, 
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cent. XT. The moral doctrine of the Quakers, which 
xvn. j s remarkable for its excessive austerity, is chiefly 
part n" comprehended in the two following precepts: 
i j First, “ That the faithful are either to avoid en- 
■n,«ir moral tirely every tiling that tends to gratify the ex- 
prveepta. ternal senses and passions, every tiring that can 
he ranked under the denomination of sensual or 
bodily pleasure ; or, if such rigorous abstinence he 
impossible in this present state, and contrary to 
the evident laws of nature, such pleasure is to he 
so modified and restrained by reason and medita¬ 
tion, as to prevent its debasing and corrupting the 
mind. For as the whole attention of the mind 
must he given to the voice and orders of the in¬ 
ternal guide, so, for this purpose, all possible care 
must he taken to remove it from the contagion of 
the body, and from all intimate and habitual com¬ 
merce with corporeal objects.” Bv the second 
leading precept of morality among the Quakers, 
all imitation of those external manners, that go by 
the name of civility and politcnc-s, ;i s ako several 
matters of form, usual in the conduct of life, and 
in the connexions of human society, are strictly 
prohibited as unlawful. Hence they are easily 
distinguished from all other Christian sects, by 
their outward deportment and their manner of 
life. They never salute any person they meet in 
their way, nor employ in their conversation the 
usual manner of address, and the appellations that, 
civility and custom have rendered a matter of de¬ 
cency, at least, if not of duty ; they never express 
their respect for magistrates or persons in autho¬ 
rity, either by bodily gestures, titles of honour, or 
iu general by any of the marks of homage that are 
paid them by persons of all other denominations. 
They carry their pacific sentiments to such an ex¬ 
travagant length as to renounce the right ot selt- 
defenee, and let pass with impunity, and even 
without resistance, the attacks that are. made on 
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tlirir possessions, their reputation, nay, on their CKNT . 
lives. They refuse to confirm their testimonies xvu* 
hv an oath, to appear in liehalf of their property SECT ’ "■ 
hefore a civil tribunal, or to accuse those who have 
injured them. To these negative parts of their 
external conduct they add peculiar circumstances 
of a positive kind, that discover the same austere, 
still', proud, and formal spirit; for they distinguish 
themselves, in a striking manner, from the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, hv the gravity of their aspect, 

1 lie rustic simplicity of their apparel, the affected 
tone of their void', the stiffness of their conversa¬ 
tion, and the frugality of their tables. It is, how¬ 
ever. affirmed by nersons of credit, who are eye- 
wilie's-,'- of wliat passes among the members of 
this M‘et, that the modern, and more especially the 
IvrJish Quakers, whom trade has furnished with 
tlm ncaiis of luxury, have departed from this 
ri'/ul and austere manner of life, and daily grow 
min e reconciled to the outward pleasures and en- 
jmmenfs of the world. These more sociable 
Qi:uk■ v> are also said to modify and explain the 
theolouv of their ancestors, in such a manner as 
to render it more rational than it was in its pri¬ 
mitive stute. At the same time it is certain, that 
mam' of the members of this sect have either a 
false’notion, or no nolion at all, of that aucicut 
theology. 

\1I. The principles of this community seem Thor c,.™ 
to exclude the very idea of order, discipline, and 
eeele-iastieal government. Its leading members, vernuit-nt. 
however, began to perceive, in process of time, 
tliat without laws and rulers it could not subsist, 
hut must inevitably fall into confusion and ruin. 

They accordingly erected a council of elders, who 
discuss and determine matters ot a douhtlul or 
dillieiilt nature, and use all possible (‘are and dili¬ 
gence in inspecting the conduct of the brethren. 
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cent, and in preventing whatever they look upon as 

XVII. prejudicial to the interests of the community. 
y h \Rr u. The names of those that enter into the state of 
i j wed look are given in to those leading members, 

who also keep an exact register of the hirtlis and 
deaths that happen in their society. They exer¬ 
cise, moreover, a certain degree of authority over 
those who speak in their meetings ; since, it is well 
known, that in some places these speakers show 
their discourses to the ruling elders before they 
deliver them, in order that they may judge whe¬ 
ther or no they are tit to be repeated in public. For 
since the abuse that was made of the unbounded 
liberty that every individual had to instruct and 
exhort the congregation, and to speak and ha¬ 
rangue when the pretended spirit movedthem, new 
regulations have been observed ; and tins liberty 
has been considerably modified, in several place;*, 
to avoid the mockery, contempt, and coimuv, 
to which the community was constantly exposed, 
by the absurd, incoherent, and insipid uiscourses 
of many of its members. Then 1 are also in some 
of the more considerable congregations, and more 
especially in those that are erected at London, 
certain persons, whose vocation it is to be alw ays 
prepared to speak to the people, in case none of 
the congregation find themselves inwardly moved 
or disposed to perform that office. The appoint¬ 
ment of these professed speakers was designed to 
remedy an inconvenieney that frequently hap¬ 
pened in the Quaker-meetings, even that the whole 
assembly was dismissed without either instruction 
or exhortation, because none found themselves 
moved to speak. It is, indeed, to be observed, 
that this public discourse is not looked upon by 
the Quakers as an essential part of their religion 
and worship; for the brethren and sisters do not 
meet that they may hear the words of an external 
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teacher, hut that they may listen with recollection 
1o the voice of the divine instructor, which every 
one carries with him in his own breast; or, to use 
their own phrase, that they may commune with 
themselves. Nevertheless, as these mute assem¬ 
blies excite the laughter of their adversaries, ancl 
expose them to the reproach of enthusiasm and 
Iren/.y, they have, on that account, appointed 
fixed speakers, to whom they give a small salary, 
that the whole time of tlHr meeting may not be 
passed in silence [r/]. 

The Quakers have, annually, a general assem¬ 
bly of the whole sect, which meets at London the 
week before Whitsunday, and is composed of 
deputies from all their particular congregations. 
They still complain, notwithstanding the tolera¬ 
tion they enjoy, of certain severities, and hard¬ 
ships ; but tiiese are entirely owing to their obsti¬ 
nate refusal to pay those titiies, which by the laws 
of the land are designed for the support of the 
established church. 

C-V ['/] The truth of this account of fixed speakers appointed 
In discourse and exhort, when the spirit does not move any of 
tin- nihri' brethren, and rewarded for their pains, is denied by 
the ivrit.-r of »he Letter to Dr. Fortney; we leave the decision 
nf the matter to ti.o-e who have an opportunity of examining the 
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CHAPTER V. 

('oitir.ni/nt/ the Mi nnnnitrs or Anaf'Oj ■/'e.Av. 

(t.nt. I. Ai ri:it various scones of trial and perplexity, 
x 'the Mennonites at length found, durin-j; this 
i \m ii. century, tlie tranquillity they had Ions' sought, 
after in vain. They arrived, indeed, at this stale 
Thovarious<d repose, by very slow steps ; for though, in the 
lonunr*ot‘ precedin': atre, they were admitted to the ritrhls 
ulus ' 1 " U and privileges of citizens in the I nited Pro- 
vinees, yet it was a Ions' time before their solici¬ 
tations and pleas of innocence con Id enyar.e the 
Knirlish, the Swiss, and (Jermaus, to receive them 
in tlu*ir bosom, and to abrogate the laws that bad 
been enacted against tliem. The civil magi¬ 
strates, in these countries, had still before their 
eyes the enormities committed by tin- ancient 
Anabaptists ■ and besides, they could not persuade 
themselves, that a set of men, w ho Ionia d upon 
all oaths as sinful, and declared that ma'i-tiaev 
and penal laws have no place in the kingdom of 
Chri-t, bad the qualities and sentiments, that are 
ne<;»—-ary to constitute a trend citizen, lienee we 
lind, even in this century, several example' of 
•rreat severities employed against the Anahapli-t-, 
and some instances of even capital punishments 
beintr inflicted on them f cj. Hut now, that tlm 
demonstrations of their innocence and probity are 

r r * i ft** m*wi ilirs f| in S\rit/t*il.ii.<! 1 t!t«* M<n 

niitntt •% ?»}»• riruiiji <1 In Otliii*. in Inn .\hind. .\|>. 

:nd ninn* |*;n l irit!;n!; ifm-i* tf.it tln*v **nfli a ii > f| in 1 1»«• \«*:u 1 1 *'* ^ 
i in (ii'Hiifiii wi'i!., oniitlrd, S liwri/* ii k « In* 

K »;• t.t n-1 uMiinr, \«,|. j, j». I ] <t i. nor rwn in tin-* nf < riitiuy 
liavi* won* mildly in tin- c xntoii <d Inin »•» 

H|i|N*ai r li'.rn l»yn\ HiJniia ««}»• *• **• 

«\lii« It v.» 1-,i«5 tin ]« th u dI tin Stiilr* (• t‘iH ‘1 »■■! of 11l inf•••! 
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rlrnr and mnpiostionable, they enjoy the sweets c.knt. 
of security and repose, not only in the United xvu - 
Provinces, hut also in England, Germany, and 
russia, where they procure, by their honest m- 
dnstry, and particularly by their application to 
trade and eosmneree, an am[>le subsistence for 
themselves and their families. 

II. The. wiser members of this community Union and 
cumIv perceived, that their external tranquillity ,:o,u ' , ’ r ‘* 
"oiiiu neither hi stable nor permanent, unless ara oi., 
their intestine discords were removed, and their llltm - 
ancient disputes nlwmt trifling and unimportant 
mailers charitably terminated. They accordingly 
used their most zealous endeavours to diifuse 
1 he sweets of charity and concord throughout 
their sect ; nor wen* their labours altogether un¬ 
successful. In the year iti.-jo, a considerable part 
of the Anabaptists of Plunders, Germany, and 
ITiosland, concluded their debates in a conference 
held at Amsterdam, and entered into the bonds of 
fraternal eommunion, each, notwithstanding, ro¬ 
oming to themselves a liberty of retaining cer¬ 
tain opinions. This association was renewed, and 
eonlirmed hv new resolutions in the year lti!!l, 
hv the Anabaptists of Flanders and Germany, 
between whom peat divisions had reigned [/]. 

All these formed a build of union with those 
branches of the sect tb«t were most distinguished 
hv their moderation; and they mitigated and 
corrected, in various respects, the rigorous laws of 
Memio and his successors. 

Pirn iti<vs iiitiwiling with dint (union in tlieir behalf. A severe 
].. isi- l iiiion was set on foot niraiust. tlnnn iti tin* Palatinate in tin 1 
ICUI. wltieli was suspended hv tin* intercession of \\ i am 
III. kin: of (I rent. 1 >rit:iiu. Nee S.liyn, ihitl. p. 2(>j. Bishop 
1 in roe t iiit'iilimis stum' instunees of Anabaptists sufl'erinjr draih in 
!■'.nu-l.tiul dtirimr the seventeenth century, in the fust volume of hi. 

I list.a v of his own Times. 

| f i Uerm. Si liyn. tMenini Detlucfm Historite Mennonii. I'¬ 
ll 1 
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of xr. III. Therefore, at this day the whole com- 
x ' IL inunity may he divided into two large sorts, the 
rVii r ii. one comprehending the more refined Anabaptists, 
remarkable for their austerity, who are also called 
Difiormt Timings or Flandrians; and the others called 
**vt»ut.\na-(in the Dutch language) the (.Jrosscr Anabaptists, 
who are of a milder complexion, and an easier 
and more moderate character, and go commonly 
under the denomination of Waterlandiaus. \\ e 
have given already a particular account of the 
origin and etymology of these denominations. 
Mach of these sects is subdivided into a variety of 
branches, more especially the refined and austere 
Anabaptists; who have not only produced two 
separate societies, distinguished by the names of 
<ironingenists [//], and Dantzigers, or l'ru>- 
siaiis[7/], but also a considerable number of more 
obscure arid inconsiderable factions, which diller in 
doctrine, discipline, and manners ; and agree in 
nothing but the name of Anabaptists, and in some 
ancient opinions that have been unanimously 
embraced by all the members of that s,.<i. All 
the refined Anabaptists are the rigid followers of 
Simon Meimo, and stedfastly maintain, though 
not all with the same degree of severity and 
rigour, the sentiments of their chief on Ihe fol¬ 
lowing points—the human nature of ( hri-f— 
the obligation that binds u- to wash the feet of 
strangers, in conseiptcnee of our Saviour’s com¬ 
mand—the necessity of excommunicating and 
of avoiding, as one would do the plague, not 
only avowed sinners, but also those who de¬ 
part even in some light instances from the sim¬ 
plicity of their ancestors, and are tainted with any 
appearance of evil—the contempt that is due 

‘ f/ , So ia!io«l hermito they met at certain ■fund timet in tlie 
i ilv ol < •roieot'i ri. 

A] Kiev ilecvn tliit ilenoniinKtinn from their aili’pliny llie 
manner' ami iliti ipline of the l'ni"iunt. 
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to human learning, and other matters of less mo- cent. 
merit [YJ. It is however to he observed, that in XVIr - 
our times, some of the congregations of this re- J‘‘ 
fined sect have been gradually departing from this 
austere system, and are proceeding, though with a 
slow pace, towards the opinions and discipline of 
the more moderate Anabaptists. 

I \ . All these Anabaptists adopt a form of ec- The cxter- 
clexin-iieal government and discipline, that is"^" 11 
administered by three distinct orders of persons. Mennomt* 
The first order is mat of the Bishops or Preshv- cburcll ‘ 
lets, who always preside in the consistory, and are 
alone invested with the power of administering 
the sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord’s Suppex - . 

The second is that of the Teachers, who are set 
apart for the purposes of public instruction, and 
the celebration of divine worship. The third 
comprehends the Deacons, who are chosen out of 
both sexes. These three, orders compose the 
coiiM-tory, or council, by which the church is go¬ 
verned. All matters of importance arc proposed, 
examined, and decided, in the meetings of the 
Brethren. The ministers are elected to their holy 
olhee by their suffrages, and are all, the Deacons 
excepted, installed bv public prayers, attended 
with imposition of hands. 

V. Among the inferior sects of the rigid Ana-The Uck*. 
baptists, the most considerable is that which passes" alllsts - 
nmler the denomination of [Teke.wallists, and is 
so called after its founder L'ho Walles, a native of 
lYiedaud. This rustic, rigid, and ignorant 
seetarv, not only exhorted his followers to main¬ 
tain the primitive and ausleiv doctrine of Menno, 
without suffering it to be softened or altered in 
the -mallest degree, hut also took it into his head 
to propagate, jointly with another innovator, 

[- ,"j So.- ; t (iiM-niiin work entitled, Naelirieliten von dem CJe- 
t'.-iiwiiiilipMi /ustiindi: dor Mennoniten, l«y Hues. 1743. 
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ckxt. named John Lous, iu the your 1(5.'$7* » singular 
xvn - opinion concerning tho salvation of Jutlas, and 
i>inr ii. tho rest of Christ’s murderers. To give an 
air of plausibility to tho favourable opinion ho 
entertained concerning the eternal state of this 
arch-apostate, he invented the following odd 
hypothesis, “ that tho period of time that ex¬ 
tended from the birth of Christ to the de¬ 
scent of the Holy Ghost, and was, it s it were, 
the distinctive term that separated the .Jewish 
from the Christian dispensation, was a lime of 
deep ignorance and darkness, during which 
the Jews were void of light, and entirely desti¬ 
tute of divine succour; and that, of conse¬ 
quence, the sins and enormities that were com- 
milled during this interval wore iu a great 
measure excusable', and could not merit the 
severest displays of the divine justice.” This 
idle fiction, met with no indulgence, either from 
the 'dennonites on the one hand, or from the 
magistrates of Groningen outlie other; for the 
former excluded its inventor from their commu¬ 
nion, and the latter banished him from their city, 
lie fixed his residence in the adjacent province 
of Kast-Friesland, and there drew after him a con¬ 
siderable number of disciples, whose descendants 
still subsist in the neighbourhood of Groningen, 
Friesland, and also in Lithuania and I’russia, 
and have their own religious assemblies, separate 
from those of the other .Mennouites. As they 
have little intercourse with any but those of their 
own communion, it is not an easy matter to know, 
with certainty, whether they persevere iu the sin¬ 
gular opinion that proved so detrimental to the 
interest of their leader, it is at least, certain, 
that they follow scrupulously tho steps of their 
original founder Mknno, and exhibit a lively 
image of the primitive manners and constitution 
of the Memionites. They re-baptize all those who 
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other Christian churches to embrace tbeir cknt 
conimiiriioii. Their apparel is mean beyond ex¬ 
pression, and they avoid every thing that has the 
most distant appearance of elegance or ornament. 

They led their hoards grow to an enormous 
length; their hair, uncombed, lies in a disorderly 
manner on their shoulders; their countenances 
are marked with the strongest lines of dejection 
and melancholy ; and their habitations and house¬ 
hold furniture are such as are only fitted to 
an-wer the dem; ids of mere necessity. Such 
moreover is the severity of their discipline, that 
any member of their community, who departs in 
the smallest instance from this austere rule, is im¬ 
mediately excluded from the society, and avoided 
by all iin* 1 brethren as a public pest. Their in¬ 
spector' or bishops, whom they distinguish from 
the ministers, whose cilice is to preach and in¬ 
struct, are chosen by an assembly composed of 
all t ho congregations of t!u sect. The ceremony 
of u a -! i : • r the feet of strangers, who come within 
the roach of their hospitality, is looked upon by 
them as a rite of divine institution. We shall not 
enlarge upon the other circumstances of their 
ritual, hut only observe, that they prevent all at¬ 
tempts to alter or modify their religions disci¬ 
pline, 1» v pr 'serving their people from every 
thing that bears the remotest aspect of learning 
and "science ; from a...lever, in a word, might 
have a tendency to enlighten their devout igno¬ 
rance. 

VI. The more moderate, who are called theThaVia- 
(hosser, or less scrupulous Anabaptists, are com-'", 3 " 
po'ed of certain inhabitants ot \\ aterhmd, blun¬ 
ders, I'Viesland, and (iermany, who entered into 
nn association, as has been already observed, and 
commonly pass under the denomination of Wator- 
landians. This community has abandoned tin* 
severe discipline and singular opinions of Menno 
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whom, nevertheless they generally respect as 
their primitive parent and founder, and have ad¬ 
vanced a step nearer than the other Anabaptists 
to the religious doctrines and customs of other 
Christian churches. They are, however, divided 
into two distinct sects, which hear the respective 
denominations of Erieslanders and Waterland- 
ians, and are both without bishops, employing no 
other ecclesiastical ministers than Presbyters and 
Deacons. Each congregation of this sect is inde¬ 
pendent on all foreign jurisdiction, having its 
own ecclesiastical council, or consistory, which is 
composed of Presbyters and Deacons. The su¬ 
preme spiritual power is, nevertheless, in the 
hands of the people, without whose consent no¬ 
thing of importance can he carried into execution. 
Their Presbyters arc, generally speaking, men of 
learning, and apply themselves with success to 
the study of physic and philosophy. And there is 
a public professor supported, at pre-cut, by the 
sect at Amsterdam, for the instruction of their 
youth in the various branches of philosophy and 
sacred erudition. 

VI1. One of these Waterlandian sects was di¬ 
vided in the year Hit it, into two factions, of which 
the one were called (ialenists, and the other Apo- 
stoolians, from their respective leaders. The 
founder of the former was Cairn Abraham 
ilaan, a doctor of physic, and pastor of a Meu- 
nonite congregation at Amsterdam, who has re¬ 
ceived the applause even of his enemies, on ac¬ 
count of his uncommon penetration and elo¬ 
quence. This eminent Anabaptist, in imitation 
of the Arminians, considered the Christian reli- 
L'ion as a system that laid much less stress upon 
faith than upon practice; and lie was for receiv¬ 
in'; into the communion of the Mcnnonites all 


those who acknowledged the divine origin ol the 
hooks of the Old and New Testament, and led 
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holy ami virtuous lives. Such, in his judgment, ci:nt. 
were true Christians, and had an undoubted right g *^ n ’, 
to all the rights and privileges that belong to that PAin . 
character. These comprehensive terms of com- 
initnioti wore peculiarly favourable to his own theo¬ 
logical sentiments, since his notions concerning 
Christ's divinity, and the salvation of mankind by 
his death and merits, were verydifferentfrom those 
of the Mennonites, and coincided a good deal with 
tin* Sociuiaii system. 

Several persons opposed the sentiments of this 
Latitudinarian, and more especially Samuel Apo- 
stool, an eminent pastor among the Mennonites 
at Amsterdam, who not only defended with the 
utmost zeal the doctrine generally received among 
the .Moimonit<*s, in relation to the divinity of Christ 
and the fruits of his death, but also maintained 
that anrient hypothesis of a visible and glorious 
church of Christ upon earth, that was peculiar to 
this sect [/:]. Thus a controversy was kindled, 
which produced the division now mentioned; a 
division which the zealous efforts of several of the 
wisest and most respectable members of this com¬ 
munity have hitherto proved insufficient to heal. 

The Calonists are not less disposed tlmn the Ar- 
iniuiaiis to admit, as members of their community, 
all those win) call themselves Christians; and they 
are t lie only sect of the Anabaptists who reject the 
denomination of Mennoif' s. The Apostoolians, 
on the contrary, admit to tlieii communion those 
only who profess to believe all the points ot doc¬ 
trine which are contained in their public confession 
of faith [/]• 


r/p ]’ <tr a more particular account of those two Mennonilos. 
Si-liyn's n.'.l.i. tio plouior Histor. Mcimonit. cap. xv. p. 3IS. 

n Ca-i>. (’ciiiinii'liiii Dcscviptio Crhis Amstdoitanii. t«m. i. 

lt.-r.tr;.>.) *!."» Hotlandois p. r>0._l n-tithem s 

lli.llaii.li-clior Sclml-tiii.l t'nvlicii-St:mt. ]>. i. vh. mx- (*• - * • 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Conccrnintj tin Soctnians and Arinas. 

cknt. I. Ahoi:t the commencement of this rent my, 
sn-V.'ii. ^ Ie SLH ‘ l the Soeinians seemed to be well csta- 
i aki ii. blished, and their affairs were oven in a nourishing 
WyVsituation. In Transylvania and Eucko they cn- 
tih-iw joyed the liberty of holding, without molestation, 
their religious ussenihlu*s, and professing: publicly 
sViii'i’.mJ* their theological opinions. The advantages that 
attended their situation in Poland were still mine 
considerable ; for they had at Raeow a public semi¬ 
nary of learning, which was furnished with pro¬ 
fessors eminently distinguished by their erudition 
and genius, together with apressforthe publication 
of their writings; they had also a considerable num¬ 
ber of congregations in that district, and were sup¬ 
ported by the patronage of several persons of tin* 
highest distinction. Elated with this scene of pro¬ 
sperity, they began to form more extensive view-, 
and aimed at enlarging the borders of their com¬ 
munity, and procuring it patrons and protectors in 
other countries. There arc in being authentic re¬ 
cords, from which il ap|K*ai*s, that they sent cmi- 
saries with this view, about the commencement of 
this century, into Holland, England, Ccrmany, 
and Prussia, who endeavoured to make proselytes 
to •Socinianisin in these countries, among men of 
learning and men in power. For il is remarkable 
that the Sociniuus, in propagating their religion- 
principle*, have always followed a ijuite dilVcivnt 
method from that which has been observed by 
other sects. It has been tin* general practice of 
sectaries and innovators to endeavour to render 
tlirm.-i-lvi- popular, andtoheginhy gainiiigthenml • 
titudf to their side ; but the disciples of Soeinus, 
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^ lio arc perpetually exalting the dignity, prero- ckxt. 
gutives, and authority of reason, have this pecu- XV]1 - 
liarity in their mamicr of proceeding, that they are 
at very little pains to court the favour of the people, ^ 
<>r to make proselytes to their cause among those 
who are not distinguished from the multitude by 
their rank or their abilities. It is only among the 
learned and the great that they seek for disciples 
and patrons with a zealous assiduity. 

II. The effect of the missions now mentioned, The pm- 
though they were conducted and executed by 
persons of whom the greatest part were eminent, swinwn- 
hotli on account of their rank and abilities, was '^ o a r J. 
nevertheless far from answering the views and 
expectations of the community. In most places 
their success was doubtful, at best but inconsi¬ 
derable; in some, however, they were favourably 
received, and seemed to employ their labours to 
purpose. They had no where a more flattering 
prospect of success than in the academy of Altorlj 
where their sentiments and their cause were pro¬ 
moted with dexterity by Ernest Solmer, an 
acute and learned pcripatctician, who was pro¬ 
fessor of physic and natural philosophy. This 
subtile philosopher, who had joined the Socinians 
during his residence in Holland, instilled their 
principles into the minds of his scholars with 
much greater facility, by his having acquired the 
highest reputation, both for learning and piety. 

The death, indeed, of this eminent man, which 
happened in the year 1 deprived the rising 
society of its chief ornament and support; nor 
could the remaining friends of Soeinianism carry 
on the cause of their community with such art, 
uud dexterity, as to escape the vigilant and 
severe eve of the other professors. Their secret, 
designs were accordingly brought to light in the 
vear Kilii; and the contagion of Soeinianism. 
which was gathering strength from day to day, 
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cent, ami growing imperceptibly into a reigning system. 

was all i>t‘a sudden dissipated and extinguislied by 
r\nr „! the vigilant severity of the magistrates of Nnrem- 
berg. The foreign students, who had been in¬ 
fected with these doctrines, saved themselves by 
flight ; while the natives, who were chargeable 
with the same reproach, accepted of the remedies 
that were presented to them by the healing hand 
of orthodoxy, and returned quietly to their Ibrim r 
theological system [//<]. 

Tim tliHrline HI. The establishment of the Soeinians in I’o- 
nlimmun! l an, h tllOllgll it Seemed to l‘Cst UpOll solid foUIl 
iht -nfKr- dations, was nevertheless of a short duration ’ 
v.v't'uVn, hs chief supports were withdrawn in the year 
lUanj. 1 ( >;»S, by a public decree of the diet. li hap¬ 
pened in this year that some of the student'- ol 
Kacow vented, in an irregular and tumultuous 
manner, their religions resentment against a cru¬ 
cifix, at which they threw stones, till they heal it 
down out of its place. This act of violence ex¬ 
cited such a high degree of indignation in the 
Homan Catholics that they vowed revenge, and 
fulfilled this vow in the severest manner; for it 
was through their importunate solicitations that 
the terrible law was enacted at Warsaw, bv 
which it was resolved, that the academy of Ha- 
cow should be demolished, its professors banidu d 


Tlie learned (iiistavus Goorjfe Zi-llnrr, formerly j»n»fi-- 
sor <if divinity in tin- academy of A hurt’, composed an ample and 
It-»rrn-<| acronrit «f this tlico!o|>irul revolution, dniun prim -ipal'x 
from iiiannsrript records, which was published at I.eipsic, in the 
vi-ar 17gU, in two volumes, in ftn. Iiy (iehatier. under tin* tcl- 
lowinr title : “ llistoria ('rypto-Sociliinuismi. Altorlitue <|ti<io<l:im 
Aeadeinia- int- sti. arcana.” 

f n ] We have a rireumstjuitial account of the flout isliiu:; state 
of the I’arovian academy, while it was under the direction of the 
learned Martin Unarm-, in the ( ituhria I.iti-rata of Moderns. tom 
i. p. It’r.i. alien- we leant flint Hiiariis was a native of Uuh-ti tti, ’ 
wiio hecame a proselyte to the Sociimui system. 
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v. illi ignominy, lilt: printing-house of the Soei- 
niiins destroyed, and their churches shut. All 
this was executed without the smallest allevia¬ 
tion or the least delay, notwithstanding the efforts 
made hy the powerful patrons of the Soeinians to 
ward olf the blow [o]. But a catastrophe still 
more terrible awaited them ; arid the persecution 
now mentioned was the forerunner of that dread- 
lid revolution, winch, about twenty years after¬ 
wards, brought on the entire ruin of this com¬ 
munity in Poland: for by a public and solemn 
act of the diet held at Warsaw, in the year lb. IS, 
all tin* Soeinians were banished for ever from the 
territory of that republic, and capital punishment 
was denounced against all those who should either 
profess their opinions or harbour their persons. 

Tim unhappy exiles were at first allowed the 
space of three years to settle their affairs and to 
dispose of their possessions; but this term was 
afterwards abridged by the cruelty ol their ene¬ 
mies, and reduced to two years. In the year 
Hi;;I, the terrible edict was renewed; and all the 
Soeinians that yet remained in Poland were bar¬ 
barously driven out of that country, some with 
the loss of 1 heir goods, others with the loss of 
their lives, as neither sickness, nor any domestic 
consideration, would suspend the execution ot that 
1 igoroiis sentence [//]. 

IV. A part of these exiles, who sought lor. a Ti,e fat-<.f 
refuge among their brethren in Trausylvaina,^ n L c k lil t J s " 1 
sunk under tlio burthen of their calamities, and 
perished amidst the hardships to which they were 

fol Enish.la di» Wissowatii Vita in Sandii liiUlioth. Anti- 
Ti iuiiar. |>. —(ilist. C«*oig. Keltnori Ilistoria t rypto-Soci- 

nianiMiii .Mtorlini. vol. i. p. „ . •. 

. f „ ] Slaiii'liii I.iiliii'iiierii Ilistoria lwlormat. I olonu.r, lit*, 
hi. r. u-ii. xviii. ,». •_>?!>.—Ivp.itis Poloni Vimlw i:c pro \ «•«»"- 
oii.iii in i'oloiiia K.'lfii.mis l.iln'itate apml Samlmm, m MibUotli. 
\nfiTiinitiir. p- '.’in- 
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ri'.NT. exposed. A considerable number of these un- 
x vl1 - happy emigrants were dispersed through the ad- 
i'ak'i' io ,j«'iert*iit provinces of Silesia, Brandenburg, and 
Prussia; and their posterity still subsists in those 
countries. Several of the more eminent mem¬ 
bers of the sect, in consequence of the protection 
granted them by the Duke of Brieg, resided for 
some time at Crossen in Silesia [ 7 ]. Others went 
in search of a convenient settlement for them¬ 
selves and their brethren, into Holland, England, 
llolstein, and Denmark. Of all the Soeinian 
exiles, none discovered such zeal and industry for 
the interests and establishment of tin* sect as 
Stanislaus Lubieniccius, a Polish knight,, distin¬ 
guished hv his learning, and singularly esteemed 
by persons of the highest rank, and even by se¬ 
veral sovereign princes on account of his elo¬ 
quence, politeness, and prudence. This illustri¬ 
ous patron of Soeinianism succeeded so far in his 
design.-, as to gain the favour of Frederic III. 
king of Denmark; Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein; and Charles Lewis, elector Palatine; 
and thus had almost obtained a secure retreat 
and settlement for tin* Soeiuians, about the year 
1 • iti», at Altena, Fredericstadt, and Manheim ; 
but his measures were disconcerted, and all his 
hopes entirely frustrated, by tin' opposition and re¬ 
monstrances of the clergy established in these coun¬ 
tries ; he was opposed in Denmark bv Suaningiits 
bishop of Zealand, in Holstein by Hcinhoth, and 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Fuhricius [/•]. 

[//] l.uliicnicni Ilixtorin Hi-fnrmnt. I’olnn. cup. xviii. p. ~s.». 
uIhts limit: is a li tter written l>y tin' SixinimiH of (’ro»»cn. 

(rj S«*« Sarnlii liitilintliiTit Anti-Trinitnr. p. 1 <*;»...(1 ia 
Vila* I,nl*ifiiii*rii pri-fixi<l to bin Ili'tnri.i !{rfnnmitimiix I’oln- 
1 n-.r. ji. 7, N.— Mnlli'ii {iitrinliM’tio in Ilistnr. ('lirrsuiM-i. Ci"i 
I":* p. 11 . p. fit... unit lii-. Ciuilinii I.itlrnitn, tom. ii- p. I s < 
— .In. Ili-iir. Iliiili^rn Vita .toll. I.tnl. I'uliriiii, ^iilijnmi-il to 

t!' 1 ' H'ln l<'. ni t||X l.lMi l |i. ,(s. 
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Several other attempts were made, in different 
countries, in favour of Soeinianisrn; but their 
success was still loss considerable; nor could any 
of the European nations be persuaded to grant a 
public settlement to a sect, whose members denied 
the divinity of Christ. 

V. The remains, therefore, of this unfortunate 
community, are, at this day, dispersed through 
different countries, particularly in the kingdoms of 
England and Pros ia, the electorate of Branden¬ 
burg, and the United Provinces, where they lie 
more or less concealed, and hold their religious as¬ 
semblies in a clandestine manner. They are, in¬ 
deed, said to exercise their religion publicly in 
England [/•;•], not in consequence of a legal tolcra- 

fjg' [>/•] Tin- Swiiiians in Lngland have never matfc any 
lltritn* as a community, but have rather been dispersed among 
that great variety of sects that have arisen in a country where 
hherty displays its most glorious fruits, and at the same time 
exhibits its most striking inconveniences. Besides, few ecclesi¬ 
astics. or writers of any note, have adopted the theological sys¬ 
tem now under consideration, in nil its branches. The Socinian 
doctrine relating to the design and efficacy of the death of Christ 
had indeed many abettors in England during the seventeenth 
century; and it may be presumed, without temerity, that its 
votaries are rather increased than diminished in the present; hut 
those divines who have abandoned the Atlianasian hypothesis 
concerning the Trinity of Person:- in ti e Godhead have more 
generally gone into the Arian fid Semi-A.ian notions of that 
inexplicable subject than into those of the Soeinians, who deny 
that Jesus Christ existed Wore his appearance in the human 
nature. The famous John Biddle, after having maintained, both 
in public and in private, during the reign of Charles, and the 
protectorship of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, erected an 
Independent, congregation in London, which is the only British 
church we have heard of, in which all the peculiar doctrines 
of Soeinianisrn were inculcated; for, if we may give credit to 
the account of Sir Peter Pett, this congregation held the fol¬ 
lowing notions: “That the fathers under the old covenant 
had only temporal promises—that saving faith consisted in 
universal' obedience performed to the commands of God and 
('lirist_that Christ arose again only by the power of the l a¬ 

ther, and not his on n—that justifying faith is not the pure 
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tion, but through the indulgent connivance of 
the civil magistrate [.vj. Some of them have 
embraced the communion of the Anninians j 
others have joined with that sect of the Anabap¬ 
tists that are distinguished by the name of (jialen- 
ists ; and in this there is nothing at all surprising, 
since neither the Anninians nor Anabaptists re¬ 
quire from those that enter into their communion 
an explicit or circumstantial declaration of their 
religious sentiments. It is also said, that a con¬ 
siderable number of this dispersed community 
became members of the religious society called 
Collegiants [/]. Amidst these perpetual changes 


pit of fiuit. hut may In; acquired hv men's natural abilities:— 
that faith cannot believe any thimr contrary to. or above reason 
—thatthorn is no original sin—that Christ hath not the miiic 
hoily notv in glory, in which lit: sidfered anti rose aua'.n—that 
the saints shall not have the same hodv in heaven which they 
hail on earth—that Christ was not a Lord or Kiln: before his 
ie-,urrertioii. or Prie-t hefore his ascension—that the saints shall 
not. la-fore the day of judgment. enjoy the hliss of heaven—(hat 
(iod doth not certainly know future eontinp-neies—that there is 
not any authority of fathers or general councils in determining 
matters of faith—that Christ, In-tore his death, had not any 
doiniiiimi over the angels—and that Christ, hy dyintr. made not 
-.iti-faction for os." See tile Preface to Sir Peter Pelt's Happy 
l riture Slate of Lngland, printed at London in ItiSS. 

[if] The Sociiiiaii', who reside at present in the district id 
Mark, uvd to meet, -mile years ago. at slated times, at konigs- 
wald, a villain* in tin- neighbourhood of i raukfort on tin- Oder. 
See the kecueil de I.itier.'itllle, de Philosophie, et d’Hi-toin- 
tpuhlislinil at Amsterdam in tin- year I7HI, in Hvu *1, |i. -IL 
They |iuhlished, in tin- year I7iti, at Ih-rlin, their Confession 
of faith in the (iertiian lanpinp-, whieli is to Im- found, with a 
refutation thereto annexed, in a hook entitled, Den Theologis- 
cln ii Heh. Ojifeni. part x. p. N.VL 

(t'-'.f," [/J This community, of which there is an account given 
i die beginning of the billowing chapter. called their religions 
mei tin^s Collegies, a Dutch word, which signifies roiigiegutiou 
in .issemhly, and lienee they were deuominuted Colleifiants. 

* I*" .nDliuf of tlit-* mil* i Him %%a», «>m .Ionian, wliu ».»'■ oi 

< ..'i I. Jfi *l.i ii.i e I.'.iuurhiiO'l of 1 Jci ilii 
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and vicissitudes, it was not possible that the So- cent. 
ciniuiis could maintain an uniform system of xvn - 
dud l ine, or preserve unaltered and entire the SECi ' u ' 
religious tenets handed down to them by their 
ancestors. On the contrary, their peculiar and 
distinctive opinions are variously explained and 
understood both by the learned and illiterate 
members of their community, though they all 
nmvo in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that also of the divinity and satisfaction of 
•le>us Christ f a]. 

VI. After the Socinians, as there is a great Arians. 
allinity between the two sects, it is proper to 
mention the Arians, who had several celebrated 
writers in this century, such as Sandius and 
Biddle [_>/•]. Of those also who passed under the 


! a j Many examples might ho alii 'e<i in proof of this; it will 
ho -'i.'lii'iinil to iiioiition that of the learned Crellius, wlio though 
In' ..... proliv.-iir of theology among the Socinians yet di lie red in 
hi-, opinions about many points of doctrine from the sentiments 
of Sin-inns and the Kacovian Catechism, and would not he called 
a S.uiman, but an Arteinonite *. See the Journal Litteraire, 
lorn. wii. p. i. p. U)0. and the account 1 have {riven of this cele- 
hia'ed man in my Svntagm. Dissertationum ad sanctiores Dis- 
■ iplm.is pcrtincmium, p. 3n2. Unsclmhl. Nncliricht. 1750, p. 

Oil_Nouveau Dh'tior Ilistoricpie et Critique, tom. ii. p. ii. 

p. ss, fo f y This last citation is erroneous; there is uo account 
ot t i Alius in the place here rcl'c red to. 

1 «■ | For an account of Sandius, father and son, see Arnold 
and other writers. The life of Bidtile is to be found in the 
Nouveau Diction. Ilivtorique et Uilique, tom. i. p. ii. p. ‘288. 

l)r. .Moshcim places Biddle improperly among the Arians; 
u is manifest that he belongs to the Socinians, since in the 3d 
article of his Confession of Faith, lie professeth to believe that 
Christ, lias no other than a human nature. See the Socinian 
Touts, entitled, ‘‘The Faith of one God,” &c. published at 
l.omlon. ill 4to, lti'Jl. See also above, note [>t]. 


• Un-r Artviinin, «lio lived under the reign of the Emperor Severn-., 
.01.1 ,1,-uiiil ihe pie cxUcma ami divinity of Jesus Clnist. 
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ckn'T. general denomination of Anti-Trinitarians and 
XVIL Unitarians there arc; many that may he; placed in 
■, A ‘i n '.the class of the Socinians and Arians; for the 
term Unitarian is very comprehensive, and is ap¬ 
plicable to a great variety of persons, who, not¬ 
withstanding, agree in this common principle, that 
there is no real distinction in the divine* nature. 
The denomination of Arian is also given in gene¬ 
ral to all who consider Jesus Christ as inferior 
and subordinate to the Father, llut as this sub¬ 
ordination may be understood and explained in a 
variety of ways, it is evident that the* term Arian, 
as it is used in modern language, is susceptible* of 
dilFerent significations; and that of consequence; 
the persons to whom it is appiic'd cannot be* all 
considered in the same point of light with the 
ancient Arums, nor supposed to agree* perfectly 
with each other in their religious tenets. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Comrrninr/ some Sects of Inferior :\oti . 

t*«- fniic. |. |t will not be amiss to take notice here; 

Hi’.i.'.jZ- °f a few sects of inferior conseepie*nce and note*, 
which we could not mention with propriety in 
the history of the larger and more extensive com¬ 
munities that we have been passing in review, 
and which, nevertheless, we cannot omit, for se*- 
veral reasons. While the* disputes* and tumults 
that the Armiriian system produced in Holland, 
in the year IfilJJ, we*re at the* gre*atest he-ight, 
them areise; that religious society, wlieese* me*inhe*rs 
bold at Rhinsbewg, in the* ne*ighbourlieie>el of Le*v- 
el**n, a -oleum assembly e;ve*ry half year, anel are* 
generally known under the* elemeunination of Colic- 
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pants (V). This community was founded by three cent. 
brothers, whose name was Vandcr Koddie, who xvu - 
passed their days in the obscurity of a rural life, 
but arc said to have been men of eminent piety, v j- — j 
well acquainted with sacred literature, and great 
enemies to religious controversy. They had for 
their associate Anthony Cornelius, a man also 
of a mean condition, and who had no qualities 
that could give any degree of weight or credit to 
their cause. Tim descendants and followers of 
these men acquired the name of Collcgiants, from 
this particular circumstance, that they called their 
religious assemblies Colleges. All are admitted 
to the communion of this sect who acknowledge 
the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, and endea¬ 
vour to live suitably to their precepts and doc¬ 
trines, whatever their peculiar sentiments may be 
concerning the nature ot the Deity, and the truths 
of Christianity. Their numbers are very consi¬ 
derable in the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, and Westfriesland. They meet twice 
every week, namely, on Sundays and Wednesdays, 
for the purposes of divine worship; and after sing¬ 
ing a psalm or hymn, and addressing themselves 
to the Deity by prayer, they explain a certain 
portion of She New Testament. The female 
members of the community are not allowed to 
speak in public; but ah others, without any ex¬ 
ception, founded on rank, condition, or incapa¬ 
city, have a right to communicate the result of 
their meditations to the assembly, and to submit 
their sentiments to the judgment of the Brethren. 

All likewise have an unquestionable right to ex¬ 
amine and oppose what any of the Brethren has 
advanced, provided their opposition bo attended 
with a spirit of Christian charity and moderation. 


r.r] See above, note [/]. 
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rr\ r. There is a printed list of the passages of Scripture, 

XVM - that are to be examined and illustrated at each of 
ivu ii. their religious meetings; so that, any one who is 
UyV ambitious of appearing among the speakers, may 
study the subject beforehand, and thus come fully 
prepared to descant upon it in public. The Ihe- 
tliren, as has been already observed, have a gene¬ 
ral assembly twice a year at Ithinsberg, where they 
have am pie and convenient houses for 1 he education 
ofnrphansand the reception of strangers; and there 
they remain together during the space of four days, 
which are employed in hearing discourses that tend 
to edification, and exhortations that are principally 
designed to inculcate brotherly love and sanctity of 
manners. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
also administered during this assembly ; and those 
adult persons that desire to he baptized receive 
the sacrament of baptism, according to the ancient 
and primitive manner of celebrating that institu¬ 
tion, even by immersion. Those of the Itrcthrru 
that reside in the province of Friesland have at 
present an annual meeting at Lewardcn, where 
they administer the sacraments ; as the consider¬ 
able distance at which they live from Rhiiishng 
lenders it. inconvenient for them to repair thither 
twice a year. We shall conclude our account 
of the Collegiants by observing, that their com¬ 
munity is of a most ample and extensive kind; 
that it comprehends persons of all ranks, orders, 
and sects, who profess themselves Christians, 
though their sentiments concerning the person 
and doctrine of the divine Founder of C.‘hristianilv 
he extremely different; that it is kept together, 
and its union maintained, not by the authority 
of rulers and doctors, the force of ecclesiastical 
laws, the restraining power of ereeds and eon- 
fes.-ioie-, or the influem’e of certain positive rites 
and institution.-,, but merely by a zeal for the ad- 
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vaneement of practical religion, and a desire of 
drawing instruction from the study of the Holy 
Scriptures [//]. 

II. In such a community, or rather amidst 
such a multitude as this, in which opinion is free, 
and c-vcry one is permitted to judge for himself in 
religious matters, dissensions and controversies 
can scarcely have place. However, a dehate, at¬ 
tended with some warmth, arose, in the year 
1 ligi between Jot n and Paul Brcdonhurg, mer¬ 
chants of Rotterdam, on the one side, and Abra¬ 
ham T.enmierman and Francis Cuiper, mer¬ 
chants of Amsterdam, on tin* other. John Bre- 
denburg had erected a particular society, or col¬ 
lege, in which be gave a course of lectures upon 
the religion of nature and reason; lmt this un¬ 
dertaking u as highly disapproved of hv Lem- 
merinan and Cuiper, who were for excluding 
reason altogether from ••'•ligious inquiries and 
pursuits. During the heat of this controversy, 
Bredenburg discovered a manifest propensity 
towards (he sentiments of Spinoza; nay, he 
even defended them publicly, and yet, at the 
same lime, professed a firm attachment to the 
Christian religion [r], Other debates of less 
consequence arose in this community, and the 


(TNT. 
XVU. 
r. II. 
l'-V >t r ii. 


[‘y] See tin* Dissertation Mir It s Usage* de ceux qu’on appelle 
.■n I loll,imle Collogiens et U! ' ohourgeois, in the Ceremonies 
Helijieuses lies tons les Peoples du Monde, tout. iv. p. Sg.S. as 
hImi a Dnieli Imok, eontaining an aeemint of the Collegial its, 
and published by themselves under the following title: “ l)e 
()ers|>roni'k, Xatimr, Handel wyze on Oogmerk der zo ge- 
naaiude Kynlmrgsehe Vergadering,” at Amsterdam, in I to. in 
the \ ear I'iJli. 

( r j The names of John Hredenlmrg and Francis Cuiper are 
well known among the tollowers and adversaries ot Spinoza; but. 
the fliaraeter and profession of these two disputants are less ge¬ 
nerally known. Hredenlmrg, or (as lie is otherwise called) Hrei- 
lenhuig. was a Collegiant. and a ineivhant of Kotterdam, uho 
propagated in a public manner the doctrine of Spinoza, and pie- 
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cext. effort of those <lrs>?oiisions was it division of tin* 
x.vn. Colloiriants into two parties, who held their us- 
rui'i- n! seiiihlies separately at Rhinshenj. This division 
Vj y -»' liappened in the year lliSli, hut it was liealed 
about the eommeneement of the present century, 
by the death of those who had principally occa¬ 
sioned it; and then the Colleyiants returned to 
their former union and concord [//]. 

tended to demonstrate mathematically its conformity to the dic- 
tates of reason. The same man not only professed ('hristi:uiit\. 
Imt moreover explained, recommended, and maintained the ('lit is- 
tian religion in the nieetities, the Colletfiants, and asset ted, 
on all occasions, its divine original. To reconcile these stiik- 
intr contradictions, he dcelared. on the one hand, that reason 
and Christianity were in direct opposition to each other: hot 
maintained, on the other, that we were obliged to believe, even 
asriitt't the evidence of the strongest mathematie.il demonstra¬ 
tions, the religious doctrines comprehended in the Hole Sciip-ures 
(this, indeed, was adding alc-unlity to absurdityi. 1 !e alhnned. 
that truth was twofold, thi-ohe/ical and philosophical; and that 
those propositions, which were false in theology, were true in 
philosojdiy. There is a brief, hut accurate account of the cha¬ 
racter and sentiments of llredenlmr^, in the learned wotk of the 
Jew Isaac Orobio. entitled, •• Certatneii I'hilosnphicum propuy- 
nata* veritatis diviii.c et nnttiralis adverstis Jo. ISredeiilmru'ii piin- 
cijiia. ex ipiibus, rpiod relitrio rationi reputruat. demoostrare 
nititiir." This work, which contains Brcileuburir's pretended 
demonstrations of the philosophy "t Spino/.i, was first published 
in Hvo. at Amsterdam, in the year 1 7<tJ, and afterwards in I Vino, 
at Brussel*, in 1731. 1‘Yanris Cuiper, who was the anta-mui>t *«l 
Brederibiirjs, neipiired a considerable reputation by his \nntia 
AtheisOli deteet.'l, i. c. '1 lie secrets ot Atheism detreted. lie 
was a bookseller at Amsterdam ; and it was lie that published. 
ftmoiiL' other thimrs, llm Bildiotheca Fiat ruin I’olouornm sen 
l. nit.o niriim. Those who have a tolerable aeipiaiutanee with the 
literal y history of this century know that Cuiper. on account ot 
the very hook which he wrote atrainst Hrcdcnhiirir, was suspected 
ot Spirio/isiu, thouirh he was a Collej.'miit, and a/cabins dclcudci 
of the Christian faith. Us also of the perfect conformity that tliete 
is between ritrht reason and true religion, l)r. Mosheim 

said a little la-fore, in the text, that l.emtiierman and Citipei 
were for exelildiutr reason allo-retlier from rclitrion : hoiv then 
can In- eonnisteiitly say lo-re ot the latter, that he was a delender 
ot the i iinloiiuity that then- is between reason mol religion ." 

L" i I'c.udes the authors who have been already mentioued. 
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HI. I lie scot of tin* Labtiadists wore so called <knt. 
iiooi their founder John Luhhadie, a native of 
!• ranee, a man ot no moan genius, and remark- y' I,'" 
aide for a natural and masculine eloquence. This i 
man was horn in the Romish communion, entered T)u . f 
into the order ot the Jesuits, and being dismissed l>adist‘». 
l>v them [ A], became a member of the reformed 
church, and performed with reputation the mini¬ 
sterial functions in Trance, Switzerland, and Hol¬ 
land. lit* «it length erected a new community, 
which resided suoee*-».vely at Middleburg in Zea¬ 
land, and at Amsterdam. In the year lt>7<), it 
Mas transplanted to Jlervorden, a town in West¬ 
phalia, at the particular desire of the Princess 
Idi/abeth, daughter of the elector palatine, and 
abhessof l lervordonfc]. It wasnevortbelcssdriveil 
from thence, notwithstanding the protection of 
this illustrious princess; and in the year H)7‘-» 


those who understand the (.enoaii l:ni<rnasr»’ may consult tlie cu- 
riims work of Simon Frederic lioos, entitled, “ Naohrichten vom 
/.U'tiimle dor Mciiiioniti-ii,” p. ti(i7. 

fjg,' I//] From this expression of our author, some may be 
led to imagine that I.uhliadie was expelled hy the Jesuits frotn 
their society; and many have, in effect, entertained this notion. 
Hut this is a palpable mistake; and whoever will tie at the pains 
of consulting t! e letter of the Ablie Goujet to Father Niceroii 
(published in the Mi moires di s Homines Illusties, tom. xx. p. 

I |->, 1 Id), will lind ilia* I.nlibadie laid long solicited his dis- 
, baree from that society, ami ai . many refusals, obtained it at 
longlli in an honourable maimer, by a "ulilie net signed at Bmn- 
deaux, liv one of the provincials, the 17th ot April, Kid!*, l or 
a full account of this restless, turbulent, and visionary man, \vla>, 
|, v bis plans of liefoniiatioii, eomlueted by n zeal destitute of 
prudence, produced much tumult and disorder, both in the Ro¬ 
mish and reformed churches, see his Fife, composed with learn¬ 
ing, impartiality, and judgment, hy the Rev. Mr. C haulfepied, 
in his .'supplement to Bavle, entitled. Nouveau Dirtionnairo 
1 listoriipie et (.'ritique. 

[c] This illustrious princess seems to have had as pre¬ 
vailing a taste for fanaticism as her grandfather king James 
F of F.nglaml had for scholastic theology. She carried on a 
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cr.vr. settled at Altena, where its founder died two 
\ \ ii. yoars after his arrival. After the clralli of |,nh- 
m Ids followers removed their wanderini; 

y«/ community ti* Wiewert, in the district of North 
Holland, where it found a peaceful retreat, and 
soon fell into oblivion ; so that few, if any, traces 
of it are now to be found. 

Amontr the persons that became members of 
this sect, there were some whose learninu and 
abilities gave it a certain decree of credit and re¬ 
putation, particularly Anna .Maria Selmurman, 
of I’treeht, whose extensive erudition rendered 
her so (anions, in tin 1 republic of letters, during 
the la-t century. The members of this commu¬ 
nity, if wo are to juilirc of them by their own ;ie 
count of things, did not differ from the reformed 
church so much in their tenets and doctrines, 
as in their manners and rules of discipline \ <1 1, 
for their founder exhibited, in his own conduct 


convspnmlonn* with IVttn. tin* faniniiw «|tiril%<T. f»n»l nfli»T rn«Tii 
h»*r% of tint *»<*t*f. Sl:»* i*». ti«-\«*r!rc'i'hi-t*> *1 

I»v ♦•♦tUi’m writiT*. wi ncrniri! «*1 h*T app'.tr.it.un to tin* n* 

j»!i;I«> - »>j !iV nt i 1 ij\t ii po. ••ml htucy Dirty haw* r*".rl» :'•«! 

hr r of fuTift**.’:tl impr. «Mnm. ,>» n«#f iinpfis«ohh* . I.i.r 

lii»\v f!»•-•<•• impiv-'inn* <‘oti!'| !»»♦ n-<*n:i«ih'<( w 1 1fi a j*!i !!*i-«• j :i .i! 
■spirit i- tftoi•• ‘IkV-oiI? to iinrijn**, 

p-i” ‘ tf I.'t!»l».t lii‘ alwaS" «!*•« Ian*.!. tl»at In* »»nht ar«*.l i)n* 
«]o*’t; iw*» of tf*** ii'tocrtM"! < hur* h. »-rt )i» *••-«*- wind In* u:i* 

ra'!***! To perform tin* vtiirii^?«*rW«! towtunr* to n I r»*m it <hmvh at 
\f.ihll* f»»iru r . in ZnaLtml, ft** n*fi|sr«| to «*tih*rTtfM* tlirir • oa % fi 
of fa.fit. I!♦**». if \v«» xsitutti«* hi* wnti»^«, wr ^Im!l tin*I ih*t 
In* **r ?»*riai:t***l v*-rv ml«l ami ^iniruiar opinion** «<n vainoi- **h , » 
j****?*. J I«* rnaititat'D-t). union? »» , li» , r linn?**, “ tlm' (mil in •-l» f . 
ar»«! *|t*J, ori r**rfatn oo’UMon*. rn**!* — tfiat th** !.*»ly v <«.p- 

wit** not hiififf i»*nt to l**n«f fn«*n to * lUsitmn, without «*• -i T.«i*» 
pat tu-'ilar lUiiiiiiriritioiiw anti n , %f!ati»»n*» tmm flu* I fnlv f »ho*f - 
in rttolin/ tin* S» riptur#**. u*t* mr/ht t<* tfi\t- !••%** att»Tifi«»n 
t-» ?!.♦* |. ♦« ):»( nffiM* of til** VVnltl-. thrill to tll«* III\VUf*1 •*UlV <, **t h'll* 
<*i th»» -pin*, anti tlmr tin* <*thra< v tin* wool i!i , j»* , n«l* , «l 
upon hrm flirt? pirnrlii'ii it — that th** hitthhil oir/ht t»» 
all tli.ivi in i ontifioii—that tli«*o» in no vihr»ithiialH»li or «!• 
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‘i inoM mtsfcrc mode! of sanctity ami obedience, cent. 
n liidi bis disciples ;md followers were obliged to xvir - 
imitale; and they were (might to look for the SECT ‘ “* 
communion of .-ainls, not only in the invisible 
< bincb, Imt also in a visible one, which, according 
to their views of things, ought to be composed of 
none hut ol such persons as were distinguished by 
their solidity and virtue, and by a pious progress 
towards perfection. There are still extant several 
treati'-c-conijio-edji kubbadi which suilseiciitly 
di-cover tin- temper and spirit of the man, and 
carry the evident mark's of a lively and glowing 


:f i**ti• oi oi in tin- lnil* <!ioi h irf ( lir!-t—tint Christ was 

In r**;-ja a toon-mid years 'rsiu raiiii — tliat the contemplative 
till' is a -tali' hi l...: i■ r.iiii in,in i ui’li (Imt. unit the very heialit 
nl |"*ili'i ii>iii— -1it it tin- ( hri-iM'.. I'.i-t* mind is eonteuted and 
*'• 1 'i>- ■ sit ilin (imt. i M'iy lie' Deity, unit is perfectlv 

i:t• i;:11■ i.• 11 t u!..in every liiiier tl-m p;.-e< in the vvrld—ami that 
tin - C In: t,an nl,ne, .u i'i.,’ I,-late hr the exercise of a 

j•"i!*-i-? - 1 ■!t-,|,ini; 1 1. I,y . .ii,a i/..‘ X. -Il aii 1 1 nil -eii-nal nllee- 

tions- nml liy mental jo:t\,r. ’ 15e»ii!"- these, lie hail turmoil 
s':> in! : i-ii■.i- nl tlm Olil nml New Testament. ron-iilereil as 

..mi-, ,)' iii-' nu'i.-rniiiiT the Sal,hath, amt the true nature 

ol a l In i -! inn ■ linivh- 

It i- retmol,:.h!e otioiiuh tliut nlunisf all the .sectaries of an 
<-ii»liii-in-iil-..! fi.a. Here ile-imus i<f entering into communion 
v. nh I.abhnd The Drnu ni-ts elVereil him their church at 
Mi,|,|!,'!mi i. u lien ii ■ u ns -ns; emloil 1>\ the French -ynod from 
Iii- pastoral Iune!ioi, . ". lie Duasirs -i lit their two leading 

•netnher-. Hubert I’l.irclay m il ' -urge Keith, to Amsterdam, 
w Idle lie i e.id,'d there, to esantiite his d.-i triiie : and. after several 
eiinteienee- uith him. these two comini — uiiiits ollered to receive 
him mio their communion, uhieli he retu-ed. probably trout a 
|i!'i nci j lie III ambition. and the de-ire of rcic.iiniiig liend of a sect. 
Nn\. ii i--aid. that tin* famous \\ illiam l’omi made a second 
aueoijit t,* ;".iti over tlie 1 .nhliadi-ts ; and tliat he went for that 
purpose to Vv ieuert, ii here they re dded after the death of their 
founder, hut without siii'i’e-s. \\ e do not pretend to answer for 
the l ertaioU of these facts : hut -hall only observe, th.it they are 
related by .Mollerus in hi- Ciiubria I.iterant. on tbe authority of 
a MS. .loin mil. of which several estraets have been given by 
Joaeh. |’red. Teller, in his Trime-t. i\. Moimmentonim iliedi- 
liiruin. seel. iii. a. lili. p. l’.'S—><K*. 

MU.. \ . 
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imagination, that was not tempered hy the in¬ 
fluence of a sober and accurate judgment. And 
as persons of this character are sometimes carried, 
by the impetuosity of passion and the seduction 
of fancy, both into erroneous notions ami licen¬ 
tious pursuits, we are not perhaps to reject, in 
consequence of an excessive charity, the testimo¬ 
nies of those who have found many things worthy 
of censure, both in the life and doctrine of this 
turbulent enthusiast |>]. 

IV. Among the fanatical contemporaries of 
Labbadie, was the famous Antoinette Jloii- 
rignon do la Porte, a native of Namiers, who 
pretended to be divinely inspired, and set apart, 
by a particular interposition of Heaven, to re¬ 
vive the true spirit of Christianity, that had been 
extinguished by theological animosities and de¬ 
bates. This female enthusiast, whose religious 
feelings were accompanied with an unparalleled 
vivacity and ardour, and whose fancy was exube¬ 
rant beyond all expression, joined to these quali¬ 
ties a volubility of tongue, less wonderful indeed, 
yet much adapted to seduce the unwary. Fur¬ 
nished with these useful talents, she began to pro¬ 
pagate her theological system, and her eiithusi- 
astieal notions made a great noise in Flanders, 
Holland, and some parts of (Germany, where she 
had resided some years. Nor was it only the ig¬ 
norant multitude that swallowed down with faci¬ 
lity her visionary doctrines; since it is well 
known that several learned and ingenious men 
were persuaded of their truth, and caught the 


01 See Mollerus’ < iniln i;i I.itcnit.-i, torn. iii. |>. iimt 

Isniroja: ml Ilistor. ( ticrMiiifs. ('iinlnira'. ]>. :!. cup. v. p. \'ii. 
—AiimiM, JliMor. Kiele-in*.!. \i>I. i. p. ii. till. x\ii. <!ip. xxi. 
p. 11 SO.—\\ r i-in.m, lli-l. Kceles. S;ec. \\!i. p. OgJ’.— lm' mi 
unt nf 11 1 *. Ivvn Intniiiis coMipiiiiimis nf f nlilisiilie, 'i/. Du 
f.iviiiin unit Yum, set: Multi tic.' ( iiiilnia l.ileitita. Imii. ii. p- 

•17V. l" ;o. 
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contagion of her fanaticism. After experiencing 
various turns of fortune, and suffering much vexa¬ 
tion and mockeries on account of her religious \ 
fancies, she ended her days at Franeker, in the v 
province of Friesland, in the year lfiSO. Her 
writings were voluminous; but it would be a 
fruitless attempt to endeavour to draw from them 
an accurate and consistent scheme of religion. 
For the pretended divine light that guides people 
oi this class does not pro< e *d in a methodical way 
of reasoning and argument; it discovers itself by 
Hashes which shed nothing but thick darkness in 
the minds of those who investigate truth with the 
understanding, and do not trust to the reports of 
fancy, that is so often go veined bysense and passion. 
An attentive reader will, however, learn something 
by perusing the writings of thi: fanatical virgin ; 
he. will be persuaded that her intellect must have 
been in a disordered state; that Hie greatest part 
of her divine effusions were borrowed from the 
productions of the Mystics ; and that, by the in¬ 
temperance of her imagination, she lias given an 
additional air of extravagance and absurdity to the 
tenets she lias derived from these pompous enthu¬ 
siasts. If we attend to the main and predominant 
principle that "'igns throughout the incoherent 
productions of Horn ignon, we shall find it to be 
the following: “ Thai the Cb-islian religion nei¬ 
ther consists in knowledge nor in nraelice, but in 
a certain internal feeling and divine impulse, that 
arises immediately from conmmuion with the 
Deity [/].” Among the more considerable pa- 

f /'] Sec. fm mi ample account of ljouriirnon. the following 
writers: M oiler. fimbria I.itcratn. tom. ii. p. So—Introdnctio 
in Ili-tor. (.'hersonesi Cimhricte, p. ii. p. IAI— 1’ayles Diction- 
naire, tom. i. at tlie article Ilouripion—Arnold, liistoria l’ecles. 
et, II;,.ret. vol. ii. See also Point's Kpist. de Auctorihus 

My'-ticis, seel. \iv. p. ->()■*). ’l'lii■» treatise i.t I’oirei is inserted 

at the eml of his hook, l)e Kruditione Solida et Superficial-!;!, 
vol. ii. edit. I to. 
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cent, trons of this fanatical doctrine we may reckon 
x ' n - Christian Bartholomew de Cordt, a Jansenist, 
part ii." an, l priest of the oratory at Mechlin, who died at 
y j - T -, J Nordstrandt, in the duchy of Slcswick [//] ; and 
Peter Poirot, a man of a hold and penetrating ge¬ 
nius, who was a great master of the Cartesian 
philosophy [//]. This latter has shown, in a strik¬ 
ing manner, by his own example, that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and superstition, are often 
divided hy thin partitions; and that they some¬ 
times not only dwell together in tin* same person, 
hut also, by an unnatural and unaccountable union, 
lend each other mutual assistance, and thus en¬ 
gender monstrous productions. 

The ch;i>- V. The same spirit, the same views, and the 
Society 11 same kind of religion, that distinguished Bourignou, 
were observable in an P.iiglish, and also a female 
fanatic, named .lane I.endley, who, towards tin* 
conclusion of this century, seduced by her visions, 
predictions, and doctrines, a considerable number 
of disciples, among whom there were some persons 
of learning; and thus gave rise to what was called 
the Philadelphian Society. This woman was of 
opinion that all dissensionsamongt 'hristiuuswould 
cease, and the kingdom of the Redeemer become, 
even here below, a glorious scene of charity, con¬ 
cord, and felicity, if those who hear the name of 
Jesus, without regarding the forms of doctrine or 
discipline that distinguish particular communions, 
would all join in committing their souls to the care 
of the internal guide, to he instructed, governed, 

C.'/l Molleri fitrihria J.iteruta, tom. ii. p. I |!>. 

\Ji j I’oirct dressed out in an artful maulin', ami mlurml to a 
kind of system, tin; tvili! ami inrohorenl faneies of I’muriL’iimi. in 
liia larjre work, nititlnl, l.’U>oiioiiiio Divine*, on Systmm* I ni- 
versel, U’liirli was published, liotli in I’remh and I.atiu. at Am¬ 
sterdam, iu tin* your Kihti, in seven volumes Hvo.— tor an ae- 
couut of this .Mystic |iliilimo|ilicr, whose name and voluminous 
wriliiitr*. have made surli a noise, see Ilihlinlhein litem. I liming. 
i’hilol. tom. iii. p. i. p. ", j. 
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and formed by bis divine impulse and suggestions. 
Nay, she went still further, and declared, in the 
name of the Lord, that this desirable event would 
happen ; and that she had a divine commission to 
proclaim the approach of this glorious communion 
of saints, who were to be gathered together in one 
visible universal church or kingdom, before the 
dissolution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
she delivered with a peculiar degree of confidence, 
from a notion th&t her Philadelphian society was 
the true kingdom of Christ, in which alone the 
divine Spirit resided and reigned. We shall not 
mention the other dreamsof this enthusiast, among 
which the famous doctrine of the final restoration 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and happiness 
held an eminent place. Leadley was less fortunate 
than Bourignon in this respect, that she had not 
such an eloquent and ingenious patron as Poirot, 
to plead her cause, and to ghe an air of philosophy 
to her wild reveries. For Pordage and Bromley, 
who wore the chief of her associates, had nothing 
to recommend them but their mystic piety and con¬ 
templative turn of mind. Pordage, more especially, 
was so far destitute of the powers of elocution and 
reasoning, that he even surpassed Jacob Boelnnpn, 
whom he admired, in obscurity and nonsense; and, 
instead of imparting instruction to his readers, did 
no more than excite in em a stupid kind of awe 
by a high-sounding jingle of pompous words [/]. 

j / ] Sim* Jo. Wolf. Jacgcri IliMoiia Sacra of Civilis, Sau\ xvii. 

Dcccnii. x. |>. Utl_lVtri l’oirrti Bibliotheca Mysticor. p. 161. 
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